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(gff  avomò  (^t  líì?táin, 

By  Professor  SIR  JOHN  RHYS,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 


SoME  two  miles  and  a  half  to  tlie  south-west  of  Wellington 
is  the  Wrekin,  a  long-  and  isolated  hill  whicli  rises  some 
nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  country  round, 
except  on  the  north-east,  where  there  is  another  and  a 
more  irregfular  hill^  called  Ercal.  Tliej  are  separated  by  a 
deep  little  glen,  along-  which  a  very  pretty  brook  winds  its 
way ;  the  line  of  the  liills  is,  roughly  speaking,  north-east 
and  south-west.  The  ridge  of  the  Wrekin  forms  a  sort  of 
long  street,  except  that  there  are  no  houses  to  obstruct  the 
view  on  either  hand,  but  here  and  there  plenty  of  trees. 
Tlie  whole  hill  is  an  ancient  stronghold,  forming  a  double 
camp  two  thousand  feet  long ;  the  fortifications  are  now 
somewhat  eíîaced  in  parts,  but  enougli  remains  to  show 
that  they  consisted  of  a  double  vallum  and  fosse,  with  out- 
works.  I  take  these  details  from  the  proof-sheets  kindly 
lent  me  of  the  article  on  "Earthworks",  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Yictoria  Gounty  History  of  Shropshire;  for  a  full 
description  of  the  hill  tlie  reader  must  be  referred  to  tlie 
forthcoming  volume,  but  I  have  given  enough  to  shew  that 
the  Wrekin  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fortifications  in 
the  British  Isles.     That  is  apart  from  the  fact  pointed  out 
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by  Mr.  Davies  in  his  HcmdhooJc  to  the  Wrehin  (Shrewsbury, 
1895),  that  this  hill  is  geologically  one  of  our  most 
primeval  landmarks. 

I  now  proceed  to  quote  a  passage  from  Miss  Burne's 
Folh-lore,  Legends  and  Old  Customs,  reprinted  from  her 
Memorials  of  Old  ShropsJiire  (Bemrose  &  Sons,  London), 
as  follows  : — 

"Wrekin  Wakes,  held  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May, 
were  distinguished  by  an  ever-recurring  contest  between 
the  coUiers  and  the  agricultural  population  for  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  hill.  This  is  said  to  have  gone  on  all  day, 
reinforcements  being  called  up  when  either  side  was  worsted. 
The  rites  stiU  practised  by  visitors  to  the  Wrekin  doubtless 
formed  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  ancient  wake.  On  the 
bare  rock  at  the  summit  is  a  natural  hollow,  known  as  the 
Raven's  Bowl  or  the  Cuckoo's  Cup,  which  is  always  full  of 
water,  suijposed  to  be  placed  there  as  it  were  miraculously, 
for  the  use  of  the  birds.  Every  visitor  should  taste  this 
water,  and,  if  a  young  girl  ascending  the  hill  for  the  first 
time,  should  then  scramble  down  the  steep  face  of  the 
chff  and  squeeze  through  a  natural  cleft  in  the  rock 
called  the  Needle's  Eye,  and  beHeved  to  have  been 
formed  when  the  rocks  were  rent  at  the  Crucifixion  ;  shouhl 
she  look  back  during  the  task,  she  will  never  be  married. 
Her  lover  should  await  her  at  the  further  side  of  the 
gap,  where  he  may  claim  a  kiss,  or,  in  default  of  one,  the 
forfeit  of  some  article  of  clothing — a  coloured  article,  such 
as  a  glove,  a  kerchief,  or  a  ribbon,  carefully  explained  the 
lady  on  whose  authority  the  last  detail  is  given." 

Having  read  this  about  the  Wrekin  Wakes  some  years 
ago,  I  had  long  wished  to  make  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  old  camp,  and  on  the  13th  of  September  1907,  in  the 
interval  of  two  of  the  many  meetings  which  Welshmen 
have  to  attend  at  Shrewsbury,  I  escaped  to  Wellington, 
and  had  a  most  agreeable  walk  to  the  summit  of  the 
Wrekin,  though  the  latter  portion  of  it  was  a  pretty  stiff 
climb.  One  can,  however,  break  the  climb  at  a  con- 
veniently  situated  refreshment   place  on  the  shoulder  of 
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tlie  LiU,  before  you  come  in  siglit  of  the  carap.  The 
weather  was  clry,  and  I  was  clisappointed  to  find  the 
E.aven's  Bowl  empty,  but  a  rock  h(ìllow,  not  far  off,  held 
water  still,  which  my  companion's  dog  found  most  wel- 
come.  Perhaps  that  should  have  been  the  Raven's,  and 
the  other  the  Cuckoo's,  separate  provision  being  made  for 
the  two  birds.  The  most  probable  view,  however,  is  that 
the  Cuckoo  is  to  be  discarded  altogether  as  a  mere  intruder 
there  as  elsewhere.  Glimpses  of  many  counties  may  be 
caug'ht  f  rom  the  top  of  the  Wrekin,  but  I  am  more  inter- 
ested  in  a  spot  only  some  few  miles  away,  namely,  the  site 
of  the  Roman  fortress  of  Yiroconium,  in  English,  Wroxe- 
ter,  on  the  Severn.  For  till  I  visited  tlie  Wrekin  I  could 
never  understand  why  the  Romans  built  a  fortress  at 
Wroxeter  ;  but  the  moment  I  saw  what  the  Wrekin  camp 
is  like  I  saw  also  that  Wroxeter  was  meant  to  keep  it  in 
check,  that  is,  until  it  could  be  made  untenable  by  the 
conquest  of  all  tlie  surrounding  country.  The  Wrekin 
would  not  be  the  sort  of  nest  which  the  Romans  would 
care  to  occupy  any  more  than  the  Celts  would  have  elected 
to  fortify  the  site  of  Wroxeter  on  the  level  ground.  In 
Roman  times  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  would  seem 
to  have  been  tlie  Brythonic  tribe  of  tlie  Cornavii. 

I. 

If  you  seai-ch  the  volumes  of  the  Archceologia  Camhren- 

sis  for  the  years  1863  (pp.  134-56,  249-54,  334)  and  1864 

(pp.  62-74,  156-76,  260-62)  you  wiU  tìnd  the  record  of  a 

lively  controversy  between  three  men  of  eminence  in  the 

fìeld   of   history   and   archseology,  to    wit,  Edwin   Guest, 

Thomas  Wright,  and   Thomas   Stephens :    they  have  all 

passed  away.     The  subjects  of  the  discussion  were  Viro- 

conium,  or  Uriconium  as  they  called  it,  the  Wrekin,  and 

the  Elegy  to  Cyndylan  in  the  Red  Bool'  of  Hergest,  a  poeui 
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whicli  was  subsequently  published  at  length  in  Skene's 
Four  Ancient  BooJis  of  Wales,  vol.  ii,  pp.  279-91.  The 
elegy  consists  of  over  a  hundred  stanzas,  and  it  has  been 
usually  ascribed  to  Llywarch  Hên.  Stanza  80  mentions  a 
place  called  DinUe  JJreconn,  which  Stephens  understood 
to  mean  the  site  of  Yiroconium,  the  lle  'place'  of  its  din 
'fortress',  for  of  course  he  regarded  the  fortress  itself  as 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Guest  and  Wright  took  it  to  mean 
the  camp  on  the  Wrekin,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
were  right.  Guest  and  Stephens  agreed  in  their  analysis 
of  the  word  Dinlle  :  they  regarded  it  as  a  compound, 
meaning,  literally,  a  'fortress  j)lace',  which  Guest  inter- 
preted  as  the  place  of  an  actual  stronghold,  that  on  the 
Wrekin,  while  for  Stephens  it  was  the  place  where  a 
fortress  had  been  at  some  time  or  other  previously.  It 
happens  that  they  were  both  wrong :  not  only  is  their 
compound  improbable  in  itself,  but  we  have  another 
Dinlle,  the  history  of  the  name  of  which  is  clear  and  easy 
to  understand.  I  mean  tlie  great  mound  known  as  Dinas 
Dinlle,  on  the  Arvon  coast  to  the  west  of  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Menai  Straits. 

Now  the  Mahinogi  of  Matli  ab  Mathonwy  informs 
us  that  Nantlle,  in  the  same  county,  took  its  name 
from  Llew  Llawgyffes,  whose  older  name  was  Lleu  ý 
but  the  Southwallian  scribe  of  the  Red  BooJc  was  not 
familiar  with  that  name  or  with  the  name  of  Dinlle ; 
so  when  he  found  Nantfte^  and  Din}tev  in  his  original,  he 
made  them  into  Nant  y  iteó  and  Dinas  Dinitef,'  though  the 
pronunciation  meant  was  Nantiteu  and  Dinileu,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  Nant  Lleu  and  Din  Lleu.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
compression  of  the  two  words  into  one,  with  the  accent  on 
the  first,  that  brought  about  the  shortening  of  the  fìnal 

1  Rhys,  Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  398-400. 

'  Rhys  it  Evans,  Mubinoyion,  pp.  71,  78 ;  see  also  ed.  uote,  p.  312. 
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syllable  so  as  to  make  the  present  forms,  Nántlle  and 
Dínlle.  This  gluing  together  of  two  words  under  one 
accent  is  a  favourite  way  of  treating  place-names  in  North 
Wales  :  take  for  example  Gastéllmarch  and  Ahérffraw.  The 
surmise  as  to  the  old  pronunciation  of  the  names  in  ques- 
tion  is  established  by  the  rhymes  in  one  of  the  Tomb 
Englyns  g'iven  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology,  i,  78'',  which, 
put  into  a  somewhat  normalized  spelling,  runs  thus  :  — 

Y  bed  yngorthir  Nantlleu  The  grave  in  the  upland  of  Nantlle— 

Ny  6yr  neb  y  gynnedfeu  Nobody  knows  its  properties  : 

Mabon  fab  Modron  gleu.  It  is  Mabon's,  son  of  swift  Modron. 

The  relation  between  Llew  and  Lleu  is  obscure  :  possi- 
bly  Llew  was  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  a  popular  tendency 
to  cliange  Lleu  into  a  more  familiar  word,  and  llew,  'a  lion', 
may  have  been  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory,  though  the 
story  of  Lleu  never  gives  him  tlie  shape  of  a  lion,  but,  for 
a  while,  that  of  an  eagle.  The  old  form  of  the  name  Lleu 
should  be  Llou,  and  we  seem  to  meet  with  it  in  the 
Nennian  Genealogies,  contained  in  the  British  Museum 
MS.,  Harleian  3859;  see  the  Cymmrodor,  vol.  ix,  170, 
where  we  have  Louhen  map  Giiid  gen,  tliat  is  Llou  hén  'Ll 
the  ancient',  son  of  Gruidgen.  The  latter  name  was  pro- 
bably  the  full  compound  name  of  Gwydion,  the  father  of 
Lleu,  Gwydion  itself  being  the  hypocoristic  and  secondary 
formation  from  the  compound  ;  the  latter  seems  to  occur 
as  Gwydyen  in  an  obscure  passage  in  the  Booh  of  Aneirin, 
where  we  have  eryr  Gwydyen,^  which,  as  meaning  Gwydion's 
Eagle,  would  exactly  describe  Lleu  his  son.     The  name  is 

1  Verse  xl,  Skene,  ii,  75,  Stephens's  Gododin,  p.  1^4:^.  Since  the 
foregoing  was  written  Professor  Anwyl  has  pointed  out  another 
instance  of  Gwydyen  in  the  Myüyrìan  Arch.,  i,  -^SO^-  where  oiie  of  the 
names  with  which  it  rhymes  is  the  singular  one  of  Pobyen  ;  there 
is,  he  tells  me,  a  Caer  Bobien  between  Aberystwyth  and  Machynlloth. 
With  Gwydion  the  Book  of  Taliessin  (Skene,  ii,  158)  associates  a  cer- 
tain   Gwytheint ;   the   name  occurs   as   Gwideint  in  the   Life  t)f  St. 
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furtlier  reduced  to  Gwyden,  which  occurs  in  the  Booh  of 
Taliessin  (Skene,  ii,  190,  193) .  Further,  the  name  Lleu  has 
been  usually  identified  by  me  with  the  Irish  hero,  whose 
name  was  Lug  Lamfada,  'Lug'  of  the  long  hand'.  Li 
Medieyal  Irish,  to  which  Lug  belongs,  the  genitive  was 
Loga ;  and  the  Welsh  Lou,  to  which  Lleu  has  been  traced, 
is  the  etymological  counterpart  of  Lug,  Ljoga. 

We  have  other  instances  of  vowel-flanked  g  yielding 
Welsh  u,  not  w.  The  Latin  word  ])ugillares,  meaning  writ- 
ing  tablets,  was  borrowed  into  Welsh,  where  it  appears  as 
peullaór,  used  in  one  of  the  Taliessin  poems  (Skene,  ii,  141) 
in  the  sense  of  'books'.  There  is  a  still  older  form,  with 
ou,  namely  poulloraur,  as  a  gloss  on  imgillarem  paginam ; 
see  the  Gapella  Glosses,  edited  by  Stokes,  in  Kuhn's 
Beitroige,  vii,  893,  The  next  instance  I  wish  to  mention  is  a 
native  one,  meudwy,  'a  hermit':  the  word  is  to  be  analysed 
into  meu-dwy,  meaning  'servus  üei',  from  divy  for  dwyw, 
'god',  and  meu,  which  has  corresponding  to  it  in 
Medieval  Irish,  mug,  genitive  moga,  'a  slave,  a  thrall'. 
The  relation  between  Lleu  and  Irish  Lug,  Loga,  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  between  meu  (in  meudiuy^)  and  Irish  mug, 
moga.  This  is  not  proof  direct  of  the  identity  of  the 
former  words,  but  if  you  calculate  you  will  find  that  the 
chances  against  the  identity  being  a  mistaken  one  are 
overwhelming,  and  in  matters  of  etymology  you  can 
seldom  obtain  a  higher  order  of  proof . 

Having  practically  identified  Lleu  with  the  Irish  Lug 
we  know  where  we  are  and  liow  to  proceed  further.     For 

Beuno  in  the  Elucidarium  Volume  of  the  Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  p.  124. 
It  is  there  given  to  the  donor  of  Celyiuiog  Fawr,  in  Arvon,  to  the 
Saint ;  in  the  Record  of  Carnarwn,  pp.  257,  258,  it  has  beeu  printed 
Gwithenit,  which  is  probably  less  correct. 

1  It  wouhl  be  interesting  to  knovv  whether  the  pronunciation 
mouduy,  that  is  moydwy,  is  still  to  be  heard  in  Dyfed  or  Morgannwg 
in  case  of  tho  word  forming  a  part  of  some  obscure  ph\ce-name. 
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the  latter  name  occurred  as  that  of  Lugus  in  Gaulish ;' 
he  seeras,  in  fact,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
gods  of  the  Continental  Celts.  Holder,  in  his  AUceÜischer 
Sprachschatz,  counts  no  fewer  than  fourteen  towns  on  the 
Continent  called  after  Lugus,  froni  Lyons  to  Leyden,  and 
probahlj  dedicated  to  him  as  their  special  divinity.  His 
citations  shew  that  the  oldest  form  of  the  city  name  was 
Lugúdünon,  but  as  Graulish  seems  to  have  had  a  tendency, 
hke  that  of  Welsh,  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  penult,  it 
became  Lugdunon,  written  in  Latin  Lugdunum.  Compare 
Holder's  Rothmäros  f rom  Boto-märos,  and  Mogitmäros  from 
Mogitu-maros,  with  mogitu  =  Welsh  moed  in  Gweithfoed. 
Lugudunon  is  a  compound  meaning  'the  Lleu  fortress',  'the 
Lug"  town' ;  for  düno-n  is  represented  in  Welsh  by  dm,  of 
much  the  same  meaning  as  its  Welsh  derivative  dinas,  'a 
f ortress,  a  town  or  city ' ;  Irish  had  the  related  f orm  dün, 
genitive  düne,  of  the  same  meaning  and  use,  as  in  Dun- 
garvan,  Dunlavin  and  the  like,  in  Anglo-Irish  topography. 
You  will  liave  anticipated  my  next  proposition,  that 
Din-Lleu  is  nothing  else  than  the  compound  Lugu-dunon 
resolved  into  a  quasi-compound  or  syntactical  arrange- 
ment,  meaning  'the  fortress  of  Lleu  or  Lug'.  This 
resolution  of  the  old  compounds  is  characteristic  of  the 
later  stages  of  Brythonic :  thus  an  old  compound  like 
Gwyndy  is  rare  in  Wales  as  compared  with  the  looser 
name  of  Ty  gwyn,  though  they  mean  equally  'the  White 
House'.  So  to  tlie  fourteen  Luguduna  on  the  Continent, 
we  have  practically  two  to  add  in  this  country,  one  on 
the  Wrekin  and  one  near  the  Menai  Straits — I  have 
quite  recently  heard  of  traces  of  a  third.  The  compound 
equivalent   to  Lugudunum  would    be,  in    modern  Welsh, 

'  For  more  notes  on  Lugus  one  may  consult  my  sectional  address 
at  the  tbird  Congress  for  the  History  of  Relìyions,  recently  hekl  at 
Oxford  :  see  the  Transactions,  vol.  ii,  pp.  218-24. 
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Lleudin,  and  I  shoulcl  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  to  be 
discovered  yet,  say,  in  an  obscure  passage  in  one  of  the 
Welsh  poets. 

At  the  Lugudunum  now  called  Lyons,  the  festival  of 
Lug  was  probably  held  on  the  first  day  of  August,  the 
month  called  after  the  emperor  Augustus.  On  that  day 
also  was  dedicated  there  an  altar  to  Rome  and  Augustus:' 
the  identity  of  the  day  for  the  two  festivals  was  doubtless 
not  the  result  of  accident,  and  the  name  of  the  emperor 
was  presumably  thereby  helped  not  a  little  to  the  popu- 
larity  which  it  acquired  in  Gaul.  This  day  fell  near  a 
great  harvest  day  in  the  Coligny  Calendar,  namely,  the 
fourth  day  of  the  month  of  E.ivros,  approximately  August, 
called  after  Rivos,  the  name  probably  of  the  harvest  god, 
at  any  rate  of  the  only  divinity  recognized  in  the  frag- 
ments  of  that  document,  namely,  twice  within  the  month 
of  E,ivros.  In  Ireland,  the  feast  on  the  First  of  August 
was  called  Lugnasad  after  Lug,  Lunasda  in  Scotland,  and 
Luanistyn  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  but  in  Wales  Aug-ustus  has 
usurped  the  place  of  Lleu,  so  the  feast  is  known  as  Gwyl 
Awst  'the  feast  of  Augustus',  for  I  venture  to  translate  it 
so  rather  than  as  'the  feast  of  Aug-ust'.  The  English  for 
it  is  Lammas,  which  is  explained  in  the  New  Nnglish 
Dictionary  as  derived  from  the  Old  English  hláfmcesse, 
that  is,  literally,  'loaf-mass',  for  in  the  early  English 
Church  the  first  of  August,  "Festum  Sancti  Petri  ad 
Vincula"  in  the  Roman  calendar,  was  "observed  as  a 
harvest  festival,  at  which  loaves  of  bread  were  consecrated, 
made  from  the  first  ripe  corn".  Tliese  indications  seem 
to  associate  the  god  Lleu-Lug  with  the  corn  harvest. 

A  fabulous  story  about  the  founding  of  Lyons  is  given 
by  the  Pseudo-Plutarch,  wlio  introduces  ravens  into  it ; 
by  itself  it  carries  no  weight,  but  coins  occur  on  whicli 
1  Hirschfeld,  Corpus  Inscrijitionum  Latinarum,  XIII,  i,pp.  •221,  ^Ad. 
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the  genius  of  Lugudunum  is  attended  bj  a  raven.^  Irish 
literature  represents  Lug's  son,  Cúchulainn,  commonly 
attended  by  ravens.  This  I  am  prompted  to  mention  in 
connection  with  the  Raven's  Bowl,  pointed  out  on  the 
Wrekin  rock,  to  which  Miss  Burne  calls  attention. 

The  mimic  warfare  for  possession  of  the  Wrekin  hill 
seems  to  form  a  vivid  reproduction  of  more  serious  strug- 
gles  in  the  distant  past  between  the  Cornavii  and  their  f oes, 
whoever  they  may  have  been.  What  may  be  the  explana- 
tion  of  its  being  fixed  on  the  First  of  May  I  do  not 
know ;  but  that  has  always  been  an  important  day  in  the 
Celtic  calendar.  The  year  began  on  ì^os  Galan-gaeaf,  'Night 
of  the  Winter  Calends',  that  is  November  Eve  :  second 
only  in  importance  to  this  was  Nos  Galan-mai,  'Night  of 
the  May  Calends',  or  May  Eve.  The  third  great  day  in  the 
calendar  was  the  First  of  August  ah-eady  mentioned ;  and 
the  fourth  should  be  about  the  First  of  Eebruary,  for  fiUing 
which  Welsh  folklore  and  literature  do  not  seem  to  help. 
The  Irish  calendar,  liowever,  supplies  Saint  Bride,'  "chaste 
head  of  Erin's  nuns".  Her  attributes  suggest  that  she 
represented  an  earlier  goddess  of  fire ;  in  that  case  tlie 
First  of  February  was  not  badly  chosen  as  the  great  day  of 
her  cult. 

^  See  Holder,  s.l\  Lwjudunon,  ii,  col.  813. 

2  Her  uame  in  Irish  was  Brigit,  geiiitiye  Brigte,  but  she  was 
almost  singular  iu  beiug  also  called  Sanct  Brigit,  geuitive  Sanet 
Briyte  :  so  wheu  her  cult  was  imported  iuto  Wales  her  name  became 
Sanjfreid :  it  appears  so  in  Evans's  Facsimile  of  the  Black  Book  of 
Carmarthen,  fo.  ^2^-  In  modern  Welsh  it  is — or  sliould  be — Sanffraid, 
with  the  stress  onffraid  as  in  Llansanffraid.  Sanffreid  seems  to  imply 
Saneta  Bregit  where  the  b  had  to  be  softeued  to  v  aud  the  nanie  to 
become  Sant  Vre'id  :  but  the  contact  of  the  voiceless  mute  t  with  v 
made  tlie  latter  also  become  voiceless.  Thus  arose  Sant  Ffre'id, 
wheuce  Sanffreid,  Sanffraid.  Pijmtheg  'fifteen',  ofteu  wronglj'-  ex- 
plained,  is  a  parallel :  pempe-dec-  hecame  jjgmp-cteg,  whence  pg}}ip-theg, 
2ìymtheg. 
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II. 

It  is  now  clear,  I  hope,  that  Dinlle  Ureconn  was  not 
the  Welsh  name  of  Viroconium  :  Dinlle  was  a  distinct 
name  meaning  Luguduno-n,  the  strongliold  of  Lug,  in 
this  instance  the  one  on  the  Wrekin,  Urecomi,  more  cor- 
rectly  ürecon,  being'  added  to  prevent  its  being  confounded 
with  another  Dinlie.  Urecon  it  may  be  pointed  out  here 
was  pronounced  as  adissyllable  Urecon  ;  in  fact,  had  DinUe 
not  been  treated  as  a  feuiinine  we  should  have  had  Dinlle 
Gurecon,  with  the  g  developed  before  u  or  w  according  to 
the  usual  Welsh  rule,  which,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  at  this  point.  In  Dmlle  Urecon  the  latter  name 
served  as  that  of  the  district,  and  we  have  it  in  a  slightly 
different  form  in  a  much  older  manuscript  than  the  Bed 
Booh  of  Hergest. 

I  allude  to  a  list  of  the  Cities  of  Britain  aj)pended 
to  the  Historia,  Brittonum,  usually  associated  with  the 
name  of  Nennius.  Those  cities  differ  in  their  names 
and  their  numbers  in  the  manuscripts ;  but  one  of  them 
mentions  a  Cair  Guricon,  which  appears  in  another  as 
Cair  Guorcon.'  The  sjjelling  of  this  last  is  due  to  con- 
fusion  of  tlie  representative  of  uiro  with  the  prefix  which 
in  Gaulish  was  uer,  as  in  Vercingetorix  and  VercassiveUau- 
nos :  in  Welsh  it  became  gtvor  or  gwur,  modern  gor,  and  in 
Irish/er  and/or.  Now  Cair  Guricon  should  be  the  caer  or 
fortress  of  Guricon,  just  as  Gair  Geint  in  the  same  manu- 
script  meant  the  Fortress  of  Kent.  Such  Cair  Guricon, 
that  is  Cair  Guricon,  would  more  correctly  be  Cair  Uricon, 
since  cair  was  feminine.  This  was  undoubtedly  Viro- 
conium,  the  site  of  which,  near  the  village  of  Wroxeter, 

^  For  both  names  see  Monimsen's  Historia  Brittonum  cum  Addita- 
mentis  Nennii  (published  in  the  Chronica  Minora  Scec.  IV,  V,  VI,  7'//), 
vol.  III,  i,  211. 
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is  about  three  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin  and 
YÌsible  from  the  Dinlle  on  the  top  of  that  hill.  Here  I 
wish  to  mention  that  Guricon  occurs  as  awoman's  name  in 
Gurycon  Godheu,  one  of  Brychan  Brycheiniog's  many 
dauo-hters  enumerated  in  the  Lẁes  of  the  Cambro-British 
Saints,  ì3.  274;^  the  same  lady  is  called  Gwrgon  or 
Gurg-on  in  the  lolo  M88.,  pp.  111,  120,  140. 

From  an  early  date  in  the  sixth  century  vowel  flanked 
tenues  seem  to  have  been  mutated,  and  the  pronunciation 
of  these  names  was  Gwrygon  and  Gtorgon,  although  one 
went  on  for  centuries  writing  c,  t,  p,  just  as  if  they  had 
remained  wholly  unaíîected.  This  question  is  to  be 
touched  upon  later ;  here  it  will  suflBce  to  state  the 
conclusion  that  what  we  have  taken  as  a  district  name 
turns  out  to  have  been  the  proper  name  of  a  man  or 
a  woman.  Naturally  the  further  inference  is  that  the 
Cornavii  of  the  locality  considered  themselves  descendants 
of  a  common  ancestor  or  ancestress,  whose  name  was 
Guricon,  Gurecon,  or  Gurcon.  In  that  way  the  personal 
name  became  practically  that  of  the  district,  -wdiich  the 
local  toast  in  our  day  describes  comprehensively  as :  "All 
friends  round  the  Wrekin".  In  the  days  of  the  Cornavii 
they  may  have  called  themselves  in  the  plural,  Yirocones  ; 
at  all  events  there  is  no  trace  of  a  formation  like  the 
Latin  Yiroconium.  The  case  is  different  with  the  possibly 
related  name  of  Ariconium,  which  may  be  related  also  to 
Arcunid'  and  Hercynia  (Silua).     It  survives  in  Welsh  as 

1  See  the  "Brychan  Documents",  carefully  edited  by  the  Rev.  A. 
W.  Wade-Evans  in  the  Cymmrodor,  xix,  26. 

'^  Holder's  article  on  this  name,  and  Wahle's  on  qicercus  (in  his 
Latin  Dictionary),  require  to  be  purged  of  the  bogus  Welsh  words 
introduced  into  them :  these  latter  have  been  discussed  bi'iefly  by  me 
in  the  Arch.  Camb.  Journal,  1907,  pp.  87-8.  As  to  cychwynmi,  meaning 
'to  rise',  add  references  to  the  Anecdota  O.roniensia  (Jones  ŵ  Rhys), 
pp.  133,  135,  280. 
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Ergijìig,  and  in  English  in  the  district  narae  of  Archenûeld 
in  Herefordshire.  The  foriner  is  given  in  the  Historia 
Brittonum  as  Ercing,  and  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  as 
Hergin,  while  in  the  Liher  Landavensis  it  has  a  variety 
of  spelling's  from  Ergin  to  Ercicg,  all  pointing  back  to 
some  such  a  form  as  Ariconio-n,  with  an  i  in  the  second 
syllable  and  a  ^  in  the  last. 

In  Dinlle  Urecon  and  Cair  Uricon  we  have  a  common 
element  to  equate  with  the  Yirocon-  of  the  Latin  forma- 
tion  Yiroconium ;  for  this  seems  to  be  the  best  attested 
spelling.  To  explain  the  equation  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  unaccented  syllable  vir,  that  is  to  say  uir,  was  shortened 
into  ur,  reducing  the  whole  into  TJrocon-.  The  next  point 
to  be  noticed  is  that  subsequent  to  the  shortening'  into 
Uro-con-,  this  had  associated  with  it,  and  eventually 
substituted  for  it,  an  alternative  Uri-con-,  perhaps  also 
Ura-con- ;  for  the  thematic  vowel  of  the  first  element  in 
a  compound  was  subject  to  much  fluctuation.  Thus  our 
post-Roman  inscriptions  supply  such  instances  as  the 
following: — Seng-magli  and  8ene-magli,  Vende-setli  and 
Venni-setli,  Vendu-magli  and  Vinne-magli.  Compare  such 
variants  in  Gaul  as  Augustodunum  and  Augustidunum, 
Orgetorix  and  Orgetirix,  and  others  to  be  found  in 
Holder's  pages.  This  being  so  Uriconium  may  very 
possibly  have  been  a  real  form  of  the  Latin  name,  but 
not  so  old  as  Viroconium,  or  even  as  Uroconium,  which 
may  also  have  been  one  of  its  forms.  The  manuscripts  of 
tlie  Antonine  Itinerary,  and  of  Ptolemy's  Geography, 
contain  these  and  some  more  forms,  which  cannot  be 
discussed  here. 

Other  compound  names,  beginning  witli  viro  as  their 
initial  element,  will  be  found  given  by  Holder,  but 
in  all  of  them  viro  is  the  stem  of  the  word  for 
*  man',  Welsh  givr,  Old  Irish  fer,  modern  Irish  fear,  Latin 
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vir.  Analo^^y  suggests  that  (jwr  represents  a  Gallo- 
Brythonic  vìt6s,  plural  virì,  which  should  have  given 
singular  //•)•,  plural  ííí'-'î/>'.  Gwr  may,  however,  have 
obtained  its  initial  </  f  rom  the  plural :  in  any  case  the 
English  Wrekin  for  Guricon  shows  no  trace  of  any  sound 
before  the  w.  So  it  would  seem  that  the  development  of 
u  into  ^M  dates  after  the  coming  of  the  English  into  the 
district,  or  that,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  sound  was 
there  but  not  such  as  to  make  itself  perceptible  to  the 
English  ear.  For  it  is  a  feature  characteristic  not  only  of 
Welsh,  but  of  Cornish  and  Breton  likewise,  in  which  our 
gwr  is  written  cjour :  the  severance  of  these  dialects  may 
be  dated  probably  some  time  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
shprtening  here  in  question  took  place  in  an  unaccented 
syllable ;  I  gather  that  there  was  primarily  another  con- 
dition,  to  wit,  that  the  vowel  in  the  next  syllable  should  be 
a  broad  one,  o,  u,  or  a. 

In  the  instances  mentioned  it  was  0,  as  we  have 
had  only  the  one  element,  niro,  to  deal  with ;  that 
this  extended  to  other  words  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  to  be  mentioned  presently  more  in  detail,  that 
unaccented  ui  or  we,  followed  by  a  narrow  vowel  in  the 
next  syllable,  is  reduced  to  Welsh  u,  approximately  of  the 
same  sound  as  German  ẅ,  not  to  Welsh  w.  Once,  however, 
uiro  had  become  cjwr,  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  extend 
the  latter  beyond  its  etymological  limits,  but  Welsh  Gioriacl 
for  early  Uiriatos,  where  the  second  i  was  i,  and  not 
reckoned  as  a  vowel,  is  not  in  point :  compare  the  well- 
known  Irish  name  Ferad-ach,  later  spelling  Fearatlhach. 

In  the  Liher  Lanclcwensis  a  number  of  the  compounds 
involving  uindo-s,  modern  Welsh  gioyn  'white,  blessed', 
begin  with  gun,  such  as  Gunda,  from  Uindo-tamos,  Gunguas 
from  Uindo-uassos,  Gunva  from  Uindo-magus,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff's  palace   is    called  St.  Teilo's  Guncly 
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(p.  120),  as  if  it  were  Uindo-tegos  'White  House'.  Most 
names  of  the  kind  are  liable  in  book  Welsh  to  have  the 
y  of  gwyn  re-inserted.  We  have  an  instance  which  has 
resisted  this  kind  of  'correction'  in  the  name  of  the  Car- 
diganshire  church  of  Llanwnnws  or  Gwnnws,  probably 
from  Uindo-gustus,  but  the  s  of  Gwnnws  for  st  looks  like  a 
touch  of  Goidelic  influence.  One  may  here  also  quote 
from  one  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Historia  Brittonum,  loc.  cit., 
p.  193,  the  name  of  Gwrtheyrn's  grandfather,  Guttolion, 
derived  from  Vitalianus,  which  occurs  on  one  of  the 
bilingual  monuments  at  Nevern,  in   Pembrokeshire. 

But  this  phonetic  change  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  vocables  just  mentioned ;  we  have  it  in  forms  of  great 
antiquity,  representing  the  Indo-European  perfect  of  one 
of  our  few  strong  verbs.  The  Mahinogion,  for  instance, 
have  the  following  forms,  giüdom,  gwdam  'we  know', 
gwdawch,  gwdoch  'you  know',  gwdant  'they  know';'  since 
the  Middle  Ages  they  have  y  inserted  after  the  analogy 
of  tlie  other  forms  of  that  verb,  such  as  gwydwn  'I  kneAv', 
gwyhyct  'wiU  know',  and  gwyhod'  'the  fact  of  knowing, 
knowledge'. 

1 1  am  indebted  for  a  tabular  siirvey  of  the  tenses  of  the  verb  in 
question,  which  occur  in  the  Mabiìiogìon,  to  Prof.  J.  Morris  Jones,  one 
of  whose  pupils  is  preparing  to  publish  on  the  verbal  forms  in  those 
tales.  I  should  add  to  them  ffwdost,  'knowest',  which  I  cannot  ex- 
plain,  Mod.  Welsh  gwyddost,  in  Breton  goiizoud.  The  fìrst  person 
singular  was  gimn,  now  written  yion,  which  loolîs  Hke  a  contraction  of 
the  form  which  has  yielded  Breton  gouzonn,  rather  than  derived  from 
a  verb  corresponding  to  Irish  ftnnaim  'I  find,  I  know'. 

2  This  implies  uidi-bot-  or  uide-bot-  with  the  thematic  vowel 
dropped  before  the  d  and  b  were  mutated  ;  so  iiid-bot-  yielded  iiipot-, 
gwybod  ;  but  there  was  apparently  a  later  compound  with  the  con- 
sonants  mutated  and  yielding  gwydfod  '  immediate  personal  presence' 
— yn  ei  wyct/od  —  yn  ei  íhyd  '  wiihin  his  knowledge  or  consciousness 
as  derived  from  his  sense  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch'.  The  etymo- 
logical  equivalent  in  Breton  seems  to  be  gouzoud  '  the  f act  of  knowing'; 
and  the  compounds  with  the  veib  'to  be'  are  on  the  same  level,  for 
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The  corresponding  forms  in  tlie  kindred  langnages 
inake  tlie  structure  of  our  Mahinogion  verb  at  once 
intelligible :  take  Sanskrit  véda,  Greek  oîèa  'Iknow', 
Sanskrit  plural  vidmá,  Greek  íSfjbep  'we  know'.  Here  the 
root  part  of  the  verb  appears  in  its  strongest  form  in  the 
sing-ular,  while  in  the  plural  it  is  in  its  weakest ;  Sanskrit, 
nioreover,  represents  the  old  accentuation,  which  explains 
the  Brythonic  gwdom,  for  instance,  as  standing  for  some 
such  a  form  as  uid-o-mós,^  which  was  weakened  into  uclomós, 
whence,  when  penultimate  accentuation  became  the  rule, 
uclómo  and  (g)úclom,  gẃdom.  The  treatment  was  the  same 
in  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  plural ;  and  so  in 
Breton,  where  the  corresponding  persons  are  (1)  gouzomp, 
(2)  gouzoc'h,  (3)  g-ouzont;  in  Cornish  (1)  gödhon,  (2) 
gödhoug'h,  (3)  gödhons ;  but,  according  to  Jenner's  Hand- 
hook  of  the  Cornish  Language,  pp.  147-8,  from  whicli  I  copy, 
godh-  has  been  spread  almost  over  the  whole  of  the  con- 
jug-ation. 

This  explains  the  etymological  difference  between 
tlie  perfect  gornc  or  gorug,  and  goreu  'did,  fecit\  The 
former  has  by  its  side  gorugum  'I  did',  and  gorugost 
'thou  didst',  but  when  this  steni  invaded  the  j)lural  in 
such  forms  as  goruga^n  'we  did',  and  gorugant  'they  did', 
it  was  encroaching-  on  the  domain  of  goreu-,  which,  in  its 

instance  goufenn  'I  should  know',  probably  for  (jouz-venn,  and  so  in  the 
caseof  a(::)n(mit  =  \^fAû\  adnabod  'to  be  acquainted  with',  as  to  which 
see  niy  Celtic  Inscriptions  of  France  and  Italy,  p.  9.  The  theniatic 
Yowel  belonging  to  the  íìrst  part  of  (/wybod  and  [/irydfod  was  probably 
i  or  e  which  we  have  in  the  Latin  cognate  verb  vide-o.  It  emerges  as 
i'm  the  Medieyal  Welsh  form  (/wyCÎyu-n  'I  knew,  j'e  savais\  girydyei 
(Skene  ii,  69),  and  ywydyad  'he  knew,  ilsarait' :  compare  the  Cornish 
yödhyen,  yudhya,  and  see  Norris's  Ancient  Cornish  Drama,  'ú,  263,  267. 

1  As  to  some  of  the  diíìiculties  connected  with  the  plurals  of  verbs 
of  the  perfect  tense,  such  as  the  connecting  vowel,  the  unmutated  m 
and  similar  questions,  see  Brugmann's  Grundriss,  ú,  1205-7,  1212, 
1245-9,  1354. 
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turn,  sliould  iiot  liave  appearecl  ìn  the  singular,  but  only 
help  to  niake  up  such  a  form  as  goreuam  '  we  did '  for  an 
early  uo-(uJrogomós,  whence  uo-rogóm,  (g)uo-rogóm,  guo- 
róuom,  goréuom,  or  goréuam.  Goreuom  and  goreuant  are 
not  known  to  occur,  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  thej  have 
not  been  looked  for.  In  the  singular,  not  only  was  the 
root  vowel  lengthened,  but  the  mute  consonant  was  pro- 
vected;^  both  are  processes  which  were  probably  carried 
out  under  the  stress  accent.  Thus,  the  third  person 
singular  set  out  from  uo-(u)röce,  whence  uo-röce,  guo-rüce, 
guorúc,  górug.  The  corresponding  Old  Cornish  was  gwruh, 
wruk,  ruh,  rug,  later  gwríg  'did'.  The  present  tense  of 
this  verb  in  Welsh  occurs  in  the  compound  cy-iveiriaf  '1 
put  iiito  working  order',  from  tlie  root  verg,  aiid  is  of  the 
sanie  conjugation  as  the  Old  Irish  do-airci  (for  do-vairci) 
'effects,  prepares',  Anglo-Saxon  wyrcan  'to  work,  to  build'.^ 
A  shortening  before  tlie  stress  syllable,  parallel  to  that 
of  uiró  into  uró,  has  taken  place  in  tlie  name  JJrien,  Avritten 
Urhgen  in  tlie  Historia  Brittonum  {loc.  cit.  63),  the  same  name 
iiiost  likely  as  tliat  of  the  Helvetian  pagus  mentioned  by 
Csesar  (i,  27)  as  Verhigenus.  We  have  tlie  Trisli  form  possibly 
in  tlie  proper  name  Fergen,  in  case  tliat  represents  Ferbgen. 
Another  instance  is  Welsli  uceint,  now  ugain  'twenty', 
which  points  back  to  uicéntion;  the  Irisli  wàsfiche  'tw^enty', 
genitive  fichet.  We  seem  to  have  a  third  instance  in 
Welsh  ucher  'evening',  froni  uecséro-s  =  uegséro-s,  for 
uesquéros  of  the  same  origiii  as  Greek  éoTrepoç  and  Latin 
vesper  'the  evening'.  The  Old  Irisli  was  fescor,  iìow  feascar 
'evening'.  All  tliese  cases  differ  from  the  previous  ones, 
in  tlie  contraction  being  not   into  w,  but  into   the  very 

^  For  instances  of  such  provection  see  a  paper  of  mine  in  the 
Revue  Celtique,  ii,  331-3. 

-  See  the  Grammatica  Celtica,  pp.  591-3;  Jenner,  pp.  129-31; 
Stokes's  Urheltificher  Sprachsehatz — s.v.  verg  'to  work',  p.  273. 
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different  vowel  ît :  the  probable  explanation  is  tliat  liere 
the  accented  syllable  had  the  narrow  v^owel  e,  Avhich 
exercised  an  uinlauting  influence  on  the  foregoing  syllable. 
None  of  these,  it  will  be  noticed,  shows  any  trace  of  an 
initial  (j  in  Welsh. 

III. 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
on  early  Celtic  accentuation  and  desinence.  The  former 
is  not  infrequently  assumed  to  have  been  the  sanie  in 
Brythonic  as  in  Goidelic,  but  nothing  could  be  more  mis- 
taken.  In  both,  it  is  true,  the  accent,  as  far  back  as  we 
can  trace  it,  was  a  stress  accent,  but  in  Goidelic  it  was  fixed 
on  the  first  syllable  in  nouns  and  adjectives,  while  in 
Brythonic  it  had  onl}^  the  range  of  the  three  last  syllables 
as  in  Greek.  The  older  accentuation  of  Latin^  appears  to 
have  been  on  the  first  syllable,  as  in  Goidelic,  but  in  the 
historical  period  it  is  found  confined  to  the  last  three 
syllables,  as  in  Brythonic,  which  was  probably  the  case  also 
with  Gaulish.  Within  the  three-syllable  limit,  Brythonic 
— also  probably  Gaulish — tended  to  drive  the  accent  to 
the  penultimate,  and  by  so  doing  to  put  an  end  to  both 
oxytones  and  proparoxytones.  The  former  would,  in  any 
ease,  be  probably  few,  containing  among  their  number  the 
viró-s  'man'  already  mentioned.  The  latter  were  common 
enough  in  Gaulish  in  such  names  as  the  following,  where 
the  position  of  the  accent  is  practically  indicated  by  the 
forms  taken  in  French  by  such  place-names  as  Argentó- 
maíjus  'Argenton',  Claudió-magus  'Clion',  Novió-magus 
'Nyon    and    Noyon',    Rotó-magus    'Rouen',    Camhó-ritum 


^  Did  the  Unibro-Samnites,  the  neighbourá  of  the  Romans,  accent 
their  words  only  within  the  hist  three  syUables  ?  and,  if  so,  had  their 
influence  anything  to  do  with  the  change  of  accentuation  in  Tiatin  ? 

ç 
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'Chambort',  Novió-ritum  'Nioi-t  and  Nort'/  In  Brj- 
thonic  we  have  instances  in  such  names  as  Brigó-maglos, 
Bridmail,  Briáfael,  and  the  like  to  h.e  mentioned  presently. 
Some  of  the  proparoxytones  might  have  penultimates 
with  long vowels :  take,f or  instance,  Cahî-rìges  ímdBitú-rtges, 
whence  the  French  place-names  Chorges  and  Bourges.  But 
such  a  form  as  Bitú-riges  may  have  had  a  tendency  to  become 
Bitu-ríges,  which  seems  to  be  re-echoed  in  the  province  name 
Berry.'  Similarly  Lugduno-n,  if  it  was  Gaulish,  must  have 
superseded  the  longer  form,  wliich  was  probably  accented 
Lugú-düno-n,  and  later  Lugu-düno-n,  before  the  pretonic 
part  of  the  word  was  curtailed.  A  good  instance  of  this 
occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Gaulish  preposition  are,  in  Welsh 
ar  'on,  upon,  at,  Trapá,  irapaC,  as  a  prefix  in  tlie  Gaulish 
Aremorica,  probably  Aremórica,  reduced  early  to  Armórica 
— the  manuscripts  of  Csesar  de  Ballo  Gallico  show  no  trace 
of  the  pretonic  e.  The  same  shortening  is  attested  by  the 
Gaulish  man's  name  Atpomarus,  as  compared  with  the  more 
usual  form  Atepomaros,  to  be  mentioned  again  presently. 
Holder,  in  his  Altceltischer  S'prachschatz,  i,  224,  lias  an 
Artegia,  whicli  is  now  Arthies  in  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise :  this  stands  for  Are-tegia,  where  tegia  represents 
tégilia  =  tégisa,  the  neuter  plural  of  tégos  'a  house  or  hut', 
Old  Irish  tech,  Welsh  ty  'house'.  With  the  Gaulish  pre- 
position  translated  into  Latin  ad  we  have  ad  tegia  and  ad 
teia,  which  appears  to  have  entered  the  place-name*  Adtegia, 
now  called  Athies,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  and  a 
common  noun  attegia  'a  hut  or  tent',  not  to  mention  that 
tegia  survives,  for  instance,  in  the  Tyrol  as  thei,  tai  'an 

^  See  Meyer-Lübke  in  the  Sitzungsbenchte  der  hais.  Akade?nie  der 
Wissenschaften  in  Wien,  cxlii,  ii,  40,  44 ;  see  also  the  separate 
names  in  flolder's  Altceltischer  Sprachschatz,  which  is  arranged 
alpliabetically. 

2  See,  however,  Meyer-Lübke,  loc.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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Alpine  liut',  with  whicli  compare  the  Welsh  iai  'houses', 
Med.  Welsh  tei  for  ìegia  from  tegesa.^ 

One  or  two  other  instances  will  help  to  illustrate  the 
difference  between  Irish  and  Welsh  with  regard  to  accen- 
tuation.  One  of  the  words  in  point  is  the  Old  Irish  neuter 
dorus  'a  door',  from  some  such  a  stem  as  duorestu-,  in 
Welsh  drios  from  dnorostu-,  which  must  have  been  accented 
duoróstu,  otherwise  the  first  syllable  could  not  have  been 
reduced  to  the  consonants  dr :  compare  Gaulish  Duró- 
casses,  yielding  in  French  the  place-name  T)reux.  In  Irish 
this  could  not  have  happened,  as  the  stress  accent 
would  there  be  on  the  íirst  syllable.  A  similar  instance 
offers  itself  in  the  name  of  the  Denbighshire  church 
and  town  of  Llanrwst,  that  is  the  Uan  of  Gurgúst. 
When  the  second  g  of  that  name  was  dropped,  the 
pronunciation  became  monosyllabic  Gwricst  or  Gurúst, 
which,  when  preceded  by  the  feminine  llan  =  landa,  becarae 
Llanurúst,  whence  the  modern  pronunciation  of  Llaìi  'rúst. 
The  original  compound  was  Uiro-gustu-s,  which  made 
JJro-gustu-s,  and,  subject  to  the  tendency  of  the  accent  to 
rest  on  tlie  penultimate,  became  (G)uro-gústu-s,  and  hiter 
Gurgúst.  For  Irish  the  compound  was  Vira-gustu-s,  but 
being  accented  on  the  first  syllable  the  resultant  form  is 
the  well-known  name  Fergus. 

The  next  instance  to  be  mentioned  is  one  in  which 
I  cannot  vouch  for  the  correct  sequence  of  the  phono- 
logical  modiücations  involved :  Old  Irish  had  a  neuter 
noun  aithesc,  which  comes  from  áti-sequa-n,  which 
became  dthesqua-n,  áithesc-n.      For  Brythonic  this  would 

1  See  Mayer-Lübke,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  12-13,  who  has  beeii  iniproved  on 
by  Holder  in  several  respects  ;  but  from  not  kiiowing  that  teyia  was 
etymologically  a  phiral  itself,  he  has  siiggested  ad  teyia(s)  and  are 
tegia(s),  with  an  s,  which  the  autliors  of  rnost  of  the  old  documents 
to  which  he  refers  did  not  think  necessary.  See  also  Walde's 
Lateinisches  etymoloyisches   ìlörterbuch,  s.  v.  atteyia. 

c2 
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be  ate-hepo-7i,  probably  afé-hepo-n,  whence  ade-hépo-n,  ade- 
hép,  ad-hép,  dtep,  áteh  'aiiswer'.  We  have  possibly  traces 
of  this  word  in  Gaulish :  Holcler  gives  two  proper  names, 
Atejpomäros  and  Áteporìx.  They  are  usually  explained  with 
some  trouble,  with  the  aid  of  the  Gaulish  epos  'a  horse'; 
but  we  have  so  much  'horse'  in  Gaulish  nomenclature 
that  it  is  a  relief  to  find  something-  else.  Should  the 
conjecture  that  atépo-n  (for  até-hepo-n)  enters  into  those 
two  names,  the  compounds  niust  have  meant  respectively, 
'One  who  is  great  in  his  replies'  and  'One  who  answers 
like  a  lcing'.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  those  great  names 
had  shortened  and  hypocoristic  forms :  one  of  these 
Holder  gives  as  Atepilos,  and  from  Latin  contexts  Atepa, 
Atepatus,  Atepiccus,  Atepilla  and  Atepo,  genitive  Aleponis. 
A  Gaulish  parallel  to  atepo-n  would  be  aré'po-n^  from 
aré-hepo-n.  I  have  no  proof  of  its  having  existed,  but  in 
Irish  we  have  its  counterpart  in  airesc  'sl  saying',  in 
Welsh  di-areh  'a  proverb',  now  pronounced  diháreh,  plural 
diarhéhion. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  in  general  terms  on  the  con- 
nection  between  the  case  endings  of  a  word  and  the  accent 
which  falls  in  that  direction,  as  it  did  in  Brythonic. 

1.  One  of  the  points  of  principal  importance  to  notice 
is  the  fact  that  the  endings  of  the  nominative  case  in  the 
vowel  declensions  ö-s,  ií-s,  ì-s,  fell  away  so  early  that  they 
have  not  perceptibly  aíîected  our  mutation  system  in  Bry- 
thonic. 

^  This  reminds  me  that  Holder  has  are-po-s  suggested  by  the  re- 

yersible  words :  SATOR   They  wiU  be  found  in  the  Berlin  C.  I.  L., 

AREPO    xii,  202*,  where  it  is  suggested   that  they 

TENET    ave  not   earlier  than   the  seventh  century. 

OPERA   Holder   laentions   two    translations    which 

ROTAS    have  been  proposed  of  the  puzzle  ;  they  are  : 

ò    o-Treí/JWJ/    aporpoy    ^pareî    'épya   Tpo^ods,    and    "Le    laboureur  Arepo 

tient  avec  soin  les  roues". 
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2.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  this  remark  should 
be  limited  to  the  nominatiye  endings  just  mentioned  :  it  is 
probable  that  their  history  was  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
other  short-vowel  endings ;  that  is,  they  were  all  swept 
away  by  the  same  phonological  tendency,  and  in  the  sanie 
period.  The  principal  endings  in  point  would  be  the 
vocative  singular  ë  of  the  0  declension,  the  â  of  the 
neuter  plural  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  of  all 
declensions,  the  o-s  of  the  genitive  singular  of  the  con- 
sonantal  declensions,  the  ë-s  of  the  nominative  plural, 
masculine  and  feminine  of  the  same  declensions,  and  the 
e  of  the  nominative  and  accusative  dual  in  the  same.' 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long-vowel  endings  are 
supposed  to  have  lasted  longer,  so  that  while  the  others 
were  wholly  dropped  the  long  vowel  was  only  curtailed, 
not  completely  dropped,  for  soine  time  later.  Thus,  while 
in  the  masculine  uíndo-s  became  (g)uind,  gwynn,  gwyn 
'white',  the  ferainine  uindä  only  became  uéndä,  whence 
later  (g)uend,  gwenn,  gwen.  At  all  events  the  feminine 
ending  «  as  íz  remained  long  enough  to  leave  its  mark 
permanently  on  our  mutation  system.  Take  a  common 
instance  like  the  feminine  llaw  goch  'a  red  hand',  derived 
from  läma  cocca,  the  c  between  tlie  two  vowels  being 
mutated  to  g  by  the  influence  of  those  vowels.  Other 
instances  would  be  the  genitive  singular  of  tlie  0  declen- 
sion,  wliich  ended  in  ì  like  the  Latin  domini,  the  5  (or  ù) 
of  the  dative  of  that  declension,  like  Latin  dominö,  and 
the  nominative  plural  in  ì  like  Latin  dominì.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  ending  5  of  the  nominative,  vocative, 
and  accusative  of  the  dual  in  the  0  declension,  and  of  the 
genitive  dual  in  all  the  declensions.     The  vowels  in  question 

'  A  glance  at  Stokes's  Celtic  Declensîon,  especially  his  tables, 
pp.  100-04,  or  tliose  in  Bnigmann's  Grundriss,  ii,  736-Ô9,  will  make  all 
tliis  elear. 
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were  probably  reduced  to  z,  o  or  û  before  they  ceased 
altogetlier  to  be  pronounced,  wliich  tüok  place  late  enough 
for  thein  to  have  affected  the  mutation  system.  Why  they 
did  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  plural  is  explained  by  the 
endings  :  there  was  a  lack  of  unanimity  to  establish  a 
rautation :  the  nominative  plural  of  the  0  declension,  for 
instance,  ended  in  z,  while  the  corresponding-  feminine  had 
äs  and  the  consonantal  declensions  ës.  Not  so  with  the 
dual,  which,  though  comparatively  little  used,  has  left  the 
soft  mutation  to  mark  its  presence  in  the  background  even 
in  Modern  Welsh  :  witness,  for  instance,  the  Welsh  word- 
ing  of  the  Church  of  England's  bans  of  marriage,  where 
we  have  y  deudyn  hyn  'these  two  persons'  :  here  the 
softened  d,  in  both  instances,  is  due  to  the  ancient  dual. 
For  that  number  had  a  vowel  termination  in  all  the  cases 
except  the  dative,  which  had  a  dissyllabic  ending :  this  is 
not  quite  certain.  But  the  others  agreed  in  leading-  up  to 
the  soft  mutation,  and  a  remarkable  instance  offers  itself 
in  the  elegy,  already  mentioned,  to  Cyndylan,  stanza  28, 
where  we  have  the  following  lines  : — ^ 

Staueil  gyndylan  yspeithaóc  [?]  heno 

góedy  ketwyr  uodaóc 
Eluan  líyndylan  kaea6c. 

"Cyndylan's  chamber,  it  is  desolate  to-night : 
Gone  the  two  contented  warriors, 
Elvan  and  torque-wearing  Cyndylan." 

1  See  Skene's  Four  Ane.  Books  of  Wales,  i,  452,  ii,  282,  445.  In  his 
notes  Skene  writes  as  f ollows  : — "  The  first  57  stanzas  of  this  poem 
have  been  carefully  translated  by  Dr.  Guest  in  the  Archceoloffia  Caìn- 
brensis,  ix,  p.  142,  and  the  translation  has  been,  with  his  permission, 
adopted.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  notes  by  Dr.  Guest  on  this 
part  of  the  poem.  The  remaining  .stanzas  have  been  translated  by 
Mr.  Silvan  Evans."  In  this  instance,  Skene's  process  of  'adopting' 
Guest's  translation  involves  changins  the  latter's  "contented"  into 
"contended",  and  misrepresenting  the  sense  of  the  original ;  for 
Guest  was  practically  right  here,  though  he  was  not  by  any  means 
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The  words  in  question  more  particularly  are  heiwyr 
uodaóc,  wliicli  seem  to  point  back  to  an  early  combination 
catu-uírö  hodöcö  which,  as  regards  the  case  ending  of  the 
dual,  might  be  nominative,  accusative,  or  ^enitive.  The 
preposition  guedy  ^after'  should  decide,  but  it  is  not  known 
what  case  it  o-overned.  In  Old  Welsh  it  is  found  as  guetiy 
and  guotig,^  but  the  etymology  is  obscure.  If  it  involves 
a  nominal  element  it  probably  governed  the  genitive ;  of 
the  three  cases,  the  only  other  one  which  the  sense  would 
seem  to  admit  is  the  accusative,  which  appears  less  likely 
than  the  genitive. 

We  may  now  exaniine  the  alternative  forms  Guricon 
and  Gurcon  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  etymology,  so 
as  to  shew  in  what  sense  they  are  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  equivalents.  It  happens  that  we  have  the  exact 
equivalent  of  Gurcon  or  Gurgon,  in  the  Irish  name 
Ferchon,  which  is  noug-ht  else  than  the  genitive  of  a 
compound  which  is  in  the  nominative  Ferchú,'  to  which 
corresponds  exactly  tlie  Old  Welsh  Gurcu  in  the  Liher 
Landavensis,  later  Gurci,  sounded  Givrgi :  it  is  matched  by 
Gurcon  in  the  same  manuscript,  which  supplies  a  number 
of  other  similar  instances,  such  as  Elcu  or  Flci,  and  Elcim 
or  Elcon,  Guidci  and  Guidcon.  But  though  those  ending 
in  con  or  cun  were,  etymologically  speaking,  tlie  genitives 
of  those  ending-  with  cii,  ci,  they  are  there  treated  as 
distinct  names.     This  would  have  been  impossible  here  in 

equal  to  the  task  he  had  unclertakeii.  If  Silvan  Evans  had  trans- 
lated  the  57  stanzas  vve  should  have  liad  a  correct  rendering  of  tlie 
portions  then  intelligible  to  a  man  well  trained  in  literary  Welsli. 
Skene,  ho\vever,  does  not  appear  to  have  known  enough  Welsli  to 
lielp  him  to  judge  correctly  as  to  their  respective  inerits  in  the 
matter  of  translating. 

^  See  the  Grammatica  Celtica,  p.  688**- 

2  See  Windisch's  Tniii  lìó  Cúaibuje,  2,893,  ,'2,914,  and  The  Book  of 
the  Dun  Coic,  f.  S'J^- 
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Old  Irisli,  as  Ferclion  would  at  once  be  associated  with 
Fercliú,  cú,  genitive  con,  being  words  farailiar  to  all  who 
spoke  Irish.  It  was  different  in  a  language  where,  as  in 
Brythonic,  the  system  of  case-endings  had  gone  to  pieces. 
So  we  find  the  same  thing  happening  in  other  instances  : 
take,  for  example,  the  Latin  word  for  city  or  state,  cẁitas, 
genitiye  cẁitatis ;  in  Welsh  the  one  yielded  regularly 
ciwed  and  the  other  dwdawd  or  ciwdod.  Here  the 
language  has  utilized  both ;  ciwed  has  now  the  sense  of 
'a  rabble',  and  ciwdod  that  of  the  people  or  population  of 
a  city.  We  have  another  instance  in  trined  and  trindod, 
from  Latin  trinitas,  genitive  trinitatis  'a  trinity'.  Here 
the  language,  having  seemingly  found  no  sj^ecial  use  for 
trined,  lets  it  become  obsolete.  Lastly,  we  have  a  native 
instance  in  Chvyned  and  Gwyndod  (for  Chuyncîot),  from  an 
early  Yenedos,  genitive  Yenedotos,  which  occurs  in  a  Latin 
inscription  as  Yenedotis,  to  wit,  atPenmachno  in  Carnarvon- 
sliire.  Gwyned  is  the  form  in  ordinary  use,  while  Gwyndod 
is  left  to  the  poets,  and  to  be  the  base  for  Gwyndodes  'a, 
Yenedotian  woman',  and  Gwyndodeg  'the  Yenedotian 
dialect  of  Welsh'. 

Similarly,  the  accent  has  left  us  a  certain  number 
of  compound  proper  names  with  two  forms  eacli,  as 
Urhagen  or  ürbeghen,  and  Urhgen,^  later  Urien ;  Tutagual 
and  Tudiual',  Dumnagval  and  Dyfnwal;  Dinogat  or  Dinagat 
and  Dingad.  The  early  nominatives  of  these  last  were 
Toutóvalos,  Duhnóvalos  or  Dumnóvalos,  and  Dünócatus,  to 
which  may  be  added  Brigómaglos,  which  became  later 
Briámail,  Briáfael.  This  accentuation  has  been  proved  in 
the  case  of  names  of  similar  composition,  and  the  same 
number  of  syllables  in  Gaulish  ;  see  p.  17  above.     But,  as 

1  See  the  Historia  Brittonum,  loc.  cit.,  206-7;  Nicholson's  "Filiiis 
Urbagen "  in  Meyer  &  Stern's  Zeitschnft  für  celtische  Philoloyie, 
iii,  104-11. 
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in  our  instances  the  endings  -os  and  -üs  were  discai'ded 
early,  the  nominatives  became,  for  example,  Toutóval  and 
Díniócat,  which  provided  a  stable  position  £or  the  accent. 
That  is  proved  bj  the  later  forms  being  Tutágual  (or 
Tudáwal)  and  Binôgat  (or  Dindgat),  without  any  shiftin^ 
of  the  accent.  This  would  apply  probably  also  to  the 
corresponding  Brythonic  accusatives,  Toutovalon  and 
Dünocatun;  but  when  we  come  to  case-endings  with  a  long 
vowel,  which  would  remain  longer  intact,  a  shifting  of  the 
accent  probably  took  place :  thus  the  genitives  Toutó-vall 
and  Díenó-catöus  or  Dunó-catös,  became  probably  Touto-vcíli 
and  Duno-cdtos,  whence  resulted.  Tout-udli,  Dun-gdtos, 
whence  Tududl,  Dingdt,  and  later,  Túdwal,  Díngad.  The 
resulting  forms  in  the  dative,  ablative,  locative,  and. 
instrumental  would,  if  they  existed,  be  probably  identical. 
One  of  tlie  steps  here  guessed,  namely,  that  from  Toutó-valì, 
let  us  say,  to  Tout-udli,  recalls  a  Gaulish  proper  name 
already  mentioned  as  Atepilos,  that  is  probably  Atépilos. 
We  seem  to  meet  with  its  genitive  variously  written  Atpili 
and  Atpilli,  which  were  accented,  probably  Atpîli,  Atpílli. 
See  Holder  s.v.  At^nllos,  Atpilos,  nominatives  for  which,  be 
it  observed,  he  cites  no  authority. 

The  foregoing  instances  belong  to  the  0  declension 
(Toutovalos)  and  tlie  JJ  declension  (Dunocatus)  ;  when  we 
come  to  the  consonantal  declension  it  is  not  so  clear  what 
has  happened,  but  the  same  general  rules  of  accentuation 
may  be  assumed  to  have  applied.  The  results,  however, 
differ  conspicuously  from  those  in  the  vowel  declen- 
sions,  for  here  we  may  have  not  two  forms  but  three. 
ünfortunately  the  names  to  our  purpose  are  only  two : 
they  have  both  been  already  partly  discussed,  Gurcu  and 
Mailcu.  Tlie  nonnnatives  must  have  been  Uirocü, 
Maglocû,  accented  probably  on  the  cû  ;  this  would  lead  to 
the   elision   of    the   0   immediately  preceding   the   stress 
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syllable,  and,  with  the  consonants  softened  previously,  we 
should  have  [G]urgii  (written  [G]urcu),  Gurgî,  Gúrgi  (written 
Gurci).  Siinilarly  with  Mailcu,  Elcu,  and  the  like.  'Next 
comes  the  genitive,  which  should  liave  been  Uirocunos  or 
Uiroco7ios,  reduced  to  üroconos,  with  optional  forms 
Ureconos  or  Uriconos.  These  fall  into  the  same  accentua- 
tion  as  Brigómaglos,  Toutóvalos,  and  the  like,  yielding- 
accordingly  Uréconos  or  Uriconos,  and,  when  the  short- 
vowel  case  ending  went,  Urécon  or  Uricon,  whence  the 
attested  forms  Uréconn,  Guricon,  Gurycon.  There  remains 
Gurcon,  which  may  be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways. 
(1)  The  gur  of  Gurcon  may  be  due  simply  to  the  analogy 
of  Gurcu  in  the  nominative,  and  the  formation  may  have 
been  meant  as  a  genitive,  which  in  due  course  superseded 
Guricon.  (2)  ít  is,  on  the  whole,  more  probable  that  it 
represents  another  case,  say,  the  dative.  So  we  set  out  f rom 
Uróconì  with  a  final  l  as  in  Latin  hominì,  and  assume  that 
it  would  take  longer  time  for  the  î  to  be  dropped  than  in 
the  case  of  a  short-vowel  termination.  So  we  may  set 
down  Urgóni  as  the  next  stage,  whence  one  arrives  at 
Urgón,  Gurgón,  Gúrgon  (written  Gurcon). 

One  would  reason  similarly  as  to  Mailcon  or  Mailcun, 
and  we  have  a  trace  of  the  genitive  as  Meilochon  in  Brude 
mac  Meilochon,  the  name  of  more  than  one  Pictish  lâng- : 
the  father  of  the  first  of  that  name  has  sometimes 
been  supposed  to  have  been  Maelgwn,  lcing-  of  Gwyned. 
It  is  remarkable  that  B.  mac  Meilochon  comes  in  Bede's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  iii,  4 :  in  Irish  annals  it  is  more 
usually  mac  Mailcon  or  mac  Maelchon.  In  Meilochon, 
as  well  as  in  Maelchon,  the  ch  is  an  Irish  touch,  which 
must  be  due  to  the  scribe  wlio  first  wrote  it  in  this  name 
being  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  Brythonic  the  original  c 
was  mutated  to  g,  whether  written  so  or  not,  and  tliat  tlie 
corresponding  Irish  mutation  was  to  ch,  wliich  he  accord- 
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ingly  used  in  liis  spelling  of  tliis  genitive,  Meilochon :  that 
is  to  say,  he  knew  that  the  Brythonic  pronunciation  was 
Mailogon,  probably  Mailógon ;  we  have  possibly  the  sauie 
formation  iu  Breton,  to  wit,  in  Maelucun,  which  occurs  in 
the  Cartulary  of  Landevennec,  published  by  MM.  Le  Meu 
and  Ernault.  Gildas,  addressing  Maelg-wn  in  the  voca- 
tive,  calls  hiin  Maglocune,  which  suggests  that  he  would 
have  used  Maglocunus  as  the  noininative  in  Latin.  With 
this  agrees  the  bilingual  inscription  lately  discovered  at 
Nevern,  in  which  the  Latin  genitive  is  Maglocuni,  though 
the  Goidelic  genitive  is  Maglicunas.^  It  is  interesting  to 
find  Geoíîrey  of  Monmouth  producing  a  faint  echo  of  the 
purely  Brythonic  declension  of  the  name  iu  his  Malgo, 
genitive  3Ialgonis,  accusative  Malgonem. 

On  looking  back  at  our  conclusions,  Avhich  have  been 
drawn  from  the  foregoing  instances,  we  seem  at  first  sight 
to  have  a  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the  longer  forms 
Dinócat,  and  Tutágual,  appear  to  have  been  nominatives, 
and  the  short  ones  Dingat,  Dingad  (as  in  Llan  Dingad)  and 
Tutgwal,  Tudwal  (as  in  Ynys  Tudwal)  to  have  been,  let  us 
say,  genitives,  while  Gurícon  or  Gurécon,  and  Meilochon, 
that  is,  Mailógon  must  be  genitive,  and  the  shorter  ones, 
Gurcu,  Gurgi,  and  Mailcu,  Elcu,  nominatives.  There  is  no 
real  difficulty ;  it  has  been  shown  practically  that  the 
former  belong:  to  the  vocalic  declensions  and  the  latter  to 
the  consonantal  ones.  The  discrepancy  between  them  was 
connected  with  the  break  up  of  the  older  and  fuller  in- 
flection  of  the  noun.  In  fact,  this  difference  of  declension 
was  possibly  one  of  the  things  which  helped  to  accelerate 
that  result.  The  state  of  tliings  which  this  indicates 
may  be  appositely  compared  to  what  happened  in  Old 
French  when  the  Latin  declensional  system  broke  up. 
There  one  finds,  for  example,  the  cas  régime  of  tlie  mascu- 
1  See  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  1907,  p.  84. 
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line  sing'ular  identical  in  forni  witli  the  cas  sujet  of  the 
plural,  and  often  enough  the  cas  sujet  of  the  masculine 
singular  with  the  cas  régime  of  the  plural.^  The  question 
how  the  declensional  systeni  in  Brythonic  disappeared  is 
one  of  great  difficultj,  owing  chiefly  to  a  great  scarcity  of 
data ;  but,  in  fact,  the  f ew  data  available  have  never  been 
studied  and  forced  to  give  up  their  latent  evidence. 

The  Nevern  Ogam,  with  the  genitive  Maglicunas,  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  the  second  element  is  the  word  for 
'dog',  nominative  cü,  g-eniti^e  cunas,  dative  cuni,  which  in 
Brythonic  were  probably  cunos,  cuni.  In  Celtic  names 
this  word  had  the  secondary  meaning  of  guardian, 
champion,  or  protector :  so  Uiro-cil,  Gurcu,  Irish  Ferchú, 
would  mean,  literally,  a  'man  g-uardian'  or  '^nian  protector'. 
In  the  other  compound,  the  one  witli  maglo-s,  Modern 
Welsh  mael,  and  Irish  mdl  'a  nobleman,  a  prince,  a  king"', 
that  vocable  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  same  root  as 
Greek  fieyá^r],  Gothic  mikils  'great',  and  Scotch  micMe 
^great,  niuch'.  In  Irish  annals  the  na.me  should  appear 
as  Málchú,  genitive  Málcho7i,  but  I  have  no  note  of  meet- 
ing  with  an  instance  except  in  the  Nevern  Ogam.  The 
name  should  mean  a  'prince  guardian'  or  'king  protector'. 
This  use  of  tlie  word  for  dog  or  hound  in  Celtic  personal 
names  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  borne  out  by  Celtic 
history :  the  Gauls,  for  instance,  used  dogs  in  their  wars, 
and  Strabo  tells  us  that  dogs  fit  for  hunting  and  for  war 
used  to  be  exported  to  Gaul  from  this  country.  The  Irish 
word  cú  is  epicene,  and  in  Welsh  names  it  is  not  restricted 
to  men  :  witness  Gwrgon  and  Gurycon  as  the  name  of  one 
of  Brychan's  daughters  already  mentioned,  to  which  may 
be  added  from  the  Book  ofLlan  Ddv  a  Leucu  (Hiugel's  wife), 
p.  236,  later  Lleuci.'-     So  with  y  Weilgi  'the  wolf-dog',  as  a 

^  Seo  Nyrop's  Grmnmuire  historique  de  la  Luiujue  fraìi(;aise,  ii,  184-9. 
^  D.  ab  Gwilyni,  poeni  clxvi,  has  Lleucu,  liowever,  to  rhyme  with 
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poetic  term  for  the  sea,  which,  though  of  the  same  com- 
position  as  the  Irish  man's  narae  Faelchú,  is  a  feminine.' 

IV. 

A  word  must  now  be  said  of  the  English  forms  of  the 
name  in  question,  and  here  I  am  very  pleased  to  acknow- 
ledge  my  complete  indebtedness  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Stevenson,  the  learned  editor  of  Asser's  Life  of  King 
Alfred.  According  to  him  WreMn  derives  directly  from 
Wreocen,  which  he  treats  as  a  Mercian  modification  of 
an  original  Wrelíun  or  Wrihun,  the  form  taken  in  Old 
English  by  Wrihon,  that  is  the  Celtic  Uricon.  The  name 
Wrocwardine  is,  in  its  first  part,  of  the  same  origin,  and 
represents  what  must  have  been  in  Old  Eng-lish  Wreocen- 
weordign  "Wrekin  village  or  Wrekin  farm".  This  became 
successively  what  is  found  written  Wrokewurdin  or  (with 
Norman  ch  =  ä;)  Wrocheîourcîin,  later  Wrochwurdin  or 
Wrocwurdiìi :  that  is,  Wreocen  is  first  reduced  to  Wrohe, 
and  then  to  Wroc,  in  the  compound.  The  case  of 
Wroxeter  must  have  been  partly  similar.  For,  setting 
out  from  Wreocen-ceaster,  we  get  a  form  written  Wrocce- 
cestre,  and  French  influence  makes  cestre  into  sestre,  so  one 
arrives  at  Wrochesestre,  which  readily  becomes  Wro^eter.'^ 

The  English  form  WreTàn,  and  the  others  derived  from 
the  same  Celtic  original,  suggest  conclusions  as  to  that 

Dyddgu,  in  which  the  second  syllable  possibly  represents  cu  'dear, 
beloved'.  Biit  in  any  case  one  is  tempted  to  ask  why  Lleucu  is  not 
modified  into  Lleucì,  Lleugu,  or  Lleugi.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
gwenci,  a  feminine,  which  is  the  word  in  North  Cardiganshire  for  a 
weasel. 

^  See  the  Black  Book  of  Cannarthen,  f.  38b.,  and  Skene,  ii,  40. 
In  the  curious  passage  about  the  river  fabled  to  liave  once  separated 
Britain  and  Ireland,  y  teyrnassoed  shonld  be  emended  into  y 
theyrnassoed  'her  realms':  see  the  Oxford  Mahinogion,  p.  35. 

-  As  Mr.  Stevenson's  monograph  is  rather  too  long  for  a  footnote, 
it  wiU  be  fouud  printed  at  length  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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origiiial  whicli  are  of  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Brythonic  phonology.     Setting  out  f rom  üirocon-,  we  know 
that  before  it  was  adopted  by  the  English  uiro  had  not 
only  become  ì/ro,  but  ì/ro  and  its  alternative  ì/ri  or  ure  had 
further  become  monosyllabic,  uro,  uri.     This  latter  process 
of  shorteninw  may  be  dated  as  near  as   you  ]ike  to  the 
conquest  of  the  Wrekin  district  by  the  En^lish,  provided 
it  be  treated  as  dating  before  that  conquest  and  not  after 
it.     The  antecedent  change  of  uiro  into  üro  occurs  beyond 
Welsh  in  the  Breton  language,  where  the  word  spelt  in 
modern  Welsh  gwr  'a,  man,  vir'  is  written  gour.     In  other 
terms  we  may  probably  regard   uro   for  uiro  as  common 
Brythonic,  and  an  accomplished  fact  before  the  separation 
of  Welsh  and  Breton,  say  some  time  in  the  fifth  century. 
In  the  other  direction  it  had  not  taken  place  at  the  time 
when    the    Romans    first    became    acquainted   with    the 
Cornavii  of  the  district.     This  can  hardly  have  been  later 
than  the  presence  in  this  country  of  the  Roman  general 
Ostorius  Scapula,  who  received  command  here  in  the  year 
50,  and   proceeded,  among  other   things,  to   maintain   a 
boundary  extending  from  the  Severn  to  the  basin  of  the 
Trent.     It  may  be  guessed  to  have  reached  from  the  site 
of  Yiroconium  to  that  of  Pennocrucium.      In   fact   it  is 
possible  that   Ostorius   it   was   that   selected   the  former 
site  and  began  to  fortify  it. 

The  next  point  of  importance  to  be  mentioned  is  that 
when  the  English  borrowed  the  word  which  became 
Wrekin,  the  Brythons  had  not  as  yet  mutated  the  vowel- 
flanked  c  into  gr,  otherwise  the  Old  English  Wreocen  would 
not  have  c  or  A",  but  g,  or  else  a  sound  derived  from  g. 
One  naturally  asks  next  when  did  the  English  fìrst  become 
familiar  with  the  district  and  its  name  :  no  certain  answer 
has  ever  been  given  that  question.  It  is  true  that  an 
entry  in  the  8axon  Chronide  has  been  supposed  by  some 
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to  supply  it.  Under  the  year  584  we  read  to  the  following 
eíîect : — "  In  this  year  Ceawlin  and  Cutha  fought  against 
the  Britons  at  the  place  which  is  named  Fethanleag-,  and 
Cutha  was  there  slain ;  and  Ceawlin  took  many  towns 
and  countless  booty  ;  and,  wrathful,  he  thence  returned  to 
his  own."  The  difficulty  is  to  identify  Fethanleag  ;  some 
have  suggested  a  place  in  Gloucestershire,  in  wliich  case 
the  entry  would  be  irrelevant  here  ;  but  Dr.  Guest  argued 
for  its  identity  with  a  place  now  called  Faddiley,  near 
Nantwich,  in  Cheshire.  In  that  case  Ceawlin,  marching 
up  the  Severn  valley,  could  hardly  avoid  having  to  do  with 
the  people  of  the  Wrekin  district :  he  could  not  have  ven- 
tured  further  north  without  getting  possession  at  least  of 
Yiroconium,  or  of  effecting  its  destruction,  that  is  to  say  if 
its  destruction  had  not  happened  some  time  or  other 
previously. 

This  is,  however,  not  a  very  satisfactory  way  of 
trying  to  date  a  phonological  change,  so  I  would  now 
turn  to  Bede.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the 
MeiloeJion  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  seems  to  imply  that 
the  name  had,  in  Brythonic  pronunciation,  been  modified 
from  Mailocon  into  Mailogon.  But  the  same  work  contains 
other  names  in  point,  such  as  that  of  Gaedmon,  tlie  first 
Northumbrian  poet.  He  died  in  680,  and  his  name  is  a 
form  of  that  which  Welshmen  went  on  writing  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  as  Catman,  now  Gadfan.  Similarly  with 
Gaedualla,  botli  as  the  name  of  the  Venodotian  king,  called 
in  Welsh  Gatguollaun,  later  Gadwallon,  wlio  was  blockaded 
in  the  Isle  of  Glannog,  or  Priestholme,  by  the  English  in 
629,  and  as  the  name  of  a  West  Saxon  king  who,  according 
to  Bede,  gave  up  his  throne  in  689.  The  early  Celtic  form 
of  the  name  must  have  been  Gatuvellaunos,  the  plural  of 
which  is  attested  as  the  name  of  the  Catuvellauni,  one  of  the 
most  powerf  ul  tribes  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Caìsar.     Bede 
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mentions,  also,  a  Welsh  king  Cerdic :  his  words  are  "sub 
rege  Brettonum  Cerdice",  and  Mr.  Phnnmer,  the  editor  of 
Bede's  historical  works,  rightly  suggests  that  this  was 
probablj  the  Ceretic  whose  death  is  given  in  the  Ännales 
Camhrice,  a.d.  616.  The  same  name  occurs  also  in  the  shorter 
spelling  Certic,  given  in  the  Historia  Brittoyium  to  the  king 
of  Elmet,  expelled  bj  Edwin  of  Northumbria.  That  is, 
there  were  two  Brythonic  forms,  Ceretic  and  Certic,  parallel 
to  such  pairs  as  Dinogat  and  Dingat,  Tudawal  and  Tudwal ; 
and  the  shorter  form  Certic  had  reached  Bede,  with  the  t 
reduced  in  pronunciation  ìo  d ',  so  he  wrote  Cerdic? 

Here  it  may  be  asked,  what  about  the  unmutated  c  in 
this  name ;  but  the  rule  as  to  vowel-flanked  consonants 
does  not  apply.  Mr.  Plummer  kindly  informs  me  that  it 
was  Bede's  habit  to  place  the  proper  name  in  apposition 
to  the  appellative  accompanying  it,  which  means  here  that 
the  ending  e  of  Cerdice  has  to  be  regarded  as  the  Latin 
ablative  case  termination  supplied  by  Bede,  the  name  as  he 
got  it  being  Cerdic.  Now  a  final  consonant  was  not  sub- 
ject  to  more  than  half  the  mutational  inducement  which 
was  exercised  on  a  consonant  not  preceded  only,  but  also 
followed,  by  a  vowel.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  consonant 
proves  to  have  resisted  much  longer,  and  this  persistence 
has  left  its  impress  on  the  spelling  down  to  the  late  Middle 
Ages  :  witness  the  final  t  and  c  (less  often  p)  regularly  re- 
tained  in  the  spelling  usual,  for  instance,  in  the  Mabinogion 
in  the  Red  Booh  of  Hergest.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
Bede's  "in   silva    Elmete":  he    had    the   name   as   Ehnet, 


1  See  Plummer's  Bede,  i,  255  (book  iv,  23),  ii,  247,  and  the  Historia 
Brittonum,  loc.  cit.,  p.  206 ;  see  also  p.  177,  where  Vortigern's  inter- 
preter's  name  is  variously  given  as  Ceretic  and  Cerdic.  StiU  more 
remarlîable  is  the  debût  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  a.d.  495,  of  a  prince 
whose  name  Cerdic  or  Certic  suggests  intermarriage  with  Celts  even 
earlier  than  can  be  implied  by  the  case  of  Caedwalla, 
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whicli  in  Welsh  is  now  Wfed,  in  English  Elmt,  as  the 
name  of  a  clistrict  containing  the  ijarish  church  of  Cjnwyl 
Elfed,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  froni  Cjnwyl  Gaeo,  both 
in  Carmarthenshire.  It  is  this  Elvet,  probablj,  that  I  seem 
to  detect  in  the  bilingual  inscription  at  Trallwng,  near 
Brecon,  where  the  Ogam  yersion  reads  Cunacennẁi  Ilweto 
'the  Grave  or  Place  of  Cunacenniu  of  Elvet':  this  shows 
the  Welsh  reduction  of  Im  to  lv,  for  Im.  would  have  per- 
sisted  had  the  word  been  purelj  Irish.  The  Latin  version 
of  the  inscription  will  be  mentioned  later.  Elmet,  Elfed 
was  possiblj  not  a  verj  uncommon  place-name  :  Bede's 
instance  survives  in  'Elmet  Wood',  near  Leeds. 

Bede  gives  a  still  simpler  instance,  loc.  cit.,  i,  82,  namelj, 
'Dinoot  ahhas'',  the  abbot  of  Bangor,  who  met  Augustine 
in  one  of  the  first  jears  of  the  seventh  centurj.  In  later 
Welsh  the  name  was  Dunawt,  now  Dunod,  being  the  Latin 
Dönätus,  borrowed  and  pronounced  at  the  time  to  which 
Bede  refers,  probablj  as  Dûnöt,  with  u  tending  to  the 
unrounding  characteristic  of  the  pronunciation  of  Welsh 
n.  When  exactlj  the  mutation  of  Welsh  fìnal  consonants 
took  place  in  our  Welsh  texts  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know, 
been  carefullj  studied.  It  is  relevant  to  mention  that  the 
sister  dialects  of  Welsh,  namelj,  Cornish  and  Breton, 
appear  never  to  have  carried  tliis  mutation  through.  If 
one  consult  Le  Gonidec's  Dictionarj  of  Breton,  one  fìnds, 
for  instance,  such  alternatives^  as  tat  and  íafZ  corresponding 
to  Welsh  tad  'father',  het  and  bed  to  Welsh  byd  'world'. 
So  with  manj  more,  including  words  where  Le  Gonidec 


1  I  take  the  forms  encling  with  the  tenues  to  be  the  older,  but  the 
rules  as  to  the  use  of  the  two  sets  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
exhaustively  studied.  Professor  Joseph  Loth  has  kindly  referred  me 
to  an  article  in  which  he  has  touched  on  them  :  see  the  Annales  de 
Bretugne,  xviii,  617,  also  x,  30,  where  one  of  his  pupils  has  discussed 
an  aspect  of  the  same  question, 
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suggests  110  optioii,  sucli  as  ocmih  'a  little  lamb',  Welsh 
oenig  ;  troadeh  'haviiig  feet,  haviiig  big"  feet',  Welsh  troediog 
'having  nimhle  feet,  active  oii  one's  feet',  which  is  the  com- 
mon  meaning  given  the  word  in  Gwyned ;  héuélej)  'equal, 
similar',  Welsh  cyfelyh  'siinilar',  partly  of  the  same  origiii 
as  the  Breton  adjective.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  some 
instances  in  Welsh  itself :  they  would  be  short-vowel  mono- 
syllables  of  which  there  is  no  lack  in  Welsh ;  but  most  of 
them,  when  examined,  prove  to  be  English  loanwords. 

The  foregoing  iiotes  on  the  proper  names,  preserved  by 
Bede,  suggest  two  questions  :  the  first  is,  when  did  the 
English  become  familiar  with  the  Brythonic  names  which 
he  gives  as  Caedmon,  Caedualla,  and  Gerdic-e :  perhaps 
Aehhercurn-ig  'Abercorn'  should  be  added  to  them  :  see 
Bede,  i,  12.  The  Annales  Camhrice  carry  us,  iii  the  case 
of  Cerdic,  probably  back  to  616.  We  do  not  know 
for  certain  when  Csedmon,  and  Csedwalla  of  Wessex  were 
born,  biit  before  they  were  called  by  those  names,  time 
enough  must  be  allowed  to  have  elaj)sed  for  intei'inarriage 
or  other  processes  of  race  amalgamation  to  render  it 
possible  for  Brythonic  names  to  have  had  a  chance  of 
emerging  amoiig  the  conquerors.  On  the  w^hole  the  open- 
ing  of  the  seventh  century  appears  by  no  means  too  early 
as  the  approximate  date  of  the  earliest  acquaintance  of 
the  English  with  those  three  names.  If  that  should  prove 
tenable  one  might,  roughly  speaking,  lay  it  down  that  the 
mutation  of  vowel-flanked  tenues  was  an  accomplished 
fact  by  the  year  600.  The  absence  of  that  mutation  in 
the  name  Wrekin  and  its  congeners  does  not  enable  us  to 
fix  on  a  very  much  earlier  time  for  the  change,  at  most, 
perhaps,  half  a  century  :  so  let  us  say  550,  or  thereabouts. 
Nevertlieless,  the  subtle  and  imperceptible  beginnings  of 
the  tendency  to  mutate  the  consonants,  to  slacken  the 
contacts  made  in  pronouncing  them,   must  date  earlier, 
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since  the  same  mutation  sysfcem  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
Brjthonic  dialects. 

The  other  question  is,  when  cliíl  the  mutation  of  final 
tenues  take  place  in  Ceredic,  Dunaut,  Ehnet,  and  similar 
Yocables.  It  avì11  be  found  on  enquiry  that  the  tendency 
to  make  that  change  had  probably  exhausted  itself  before 
the  period  when  the  mass  of  English  loanwords  in  colloquial 
Welsh  found  their  way  into  Wales  ;  for  in  them  this 
mutation  is  seldom  found  carried  through.  The  following 
may  serve  as  instances,  to  which  many  more  might  be 
added  :  adargop  or  adyrgoh  'a,  spider',  a  word  in  use  in  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  derived  from  Old  English  attercoppe  'a 
spider',  also  Welsh  copa,  cop  or  coh  from  copp>e  'a  spider': 
the  more  common  term  for  spider  is  in  Welsh  copyii  or  pryf- 
copyn.  Another  instance  is  clwt  'a  rag  or  clout',  from 
some  English  form  other  than  clout,  which,  in  the  sense  of 
a  blow,  has  yielded  the  Welsh  cìeivt  'a  box  on  the  ear'; 
and,  lastly,  llac,  from  English  slacJc,  the  meaning  of  wliich 
it  retains;  whap  'a  blow,  stroke,  or  slap'  (D.  ab  Gwilym, 
poem  196),  more  frequently  used  as  an  adverb  meaning 
'  with  the  suddenness  or  quickness  of  a  blow',  pronounced 
in  Cardiganshire  lühap,  and  in  Glamorgan  tvap,  while  the 
verbal  noun  in  the  former  county  is  wahio  'to  beat'.  The 
origin  is  to  be  sought  in  the  dialectal  English  ivhap,  wap 
'  to  strike  sharply  or  with  a  swing ;  a  blow,  a  knock,  a 
smart  stroke':  see  Wright's  English  Dialect  Dictionary. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  of  the  most  common 

words  in  South  Wales  (except  North  Cardiganshire),  one 

that  has  always  struck  me  as  not  of  Welsh  origin :  it  is 

the  word  cnvt  'sl  lad,  a  small  boy',  with  its   derivatives 

criütyn  of  the  same  meaning,  and  tlie  feminine  croten  'a 

lass,  a  little  girl'.     To  recognize  the  origin  of  these  words 

one  has  only  to  turn  to  Wright's  English  Dialect  Dictionary, 

and,  in  its  proper  place,  one  finds  the  word  crut  explained 

d2 
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as  meaning  "a  dwarf ;  a  boy  or  girl,  stunted  in  growth". 
The  word  is  there  stated  to  belong  to  Northumber- 
land,  Yorlcshire,  and  Pembrokeshire,  and  the  reader  is 
referred  further  to  crit  and  troot.  Of  these,  trit  is 
explained  as  having,  among  other  meanings,  those  of  *the 
smallest  of  a  litter'  and  ^a  small-sized  person',  while 
croot  is  given  as  the  form  usual  in  Scotland,  meaning  *a 
puny,  feeble  child ;  the  youngest  bird  of  a  brood  ;  the 
smallest  pig  of  a  litter'.  All  this  raises  the  question  when 
and  whence  crwt  was  introduced  into  Welsh:  it  looks  as 
though  it  was  from  Little  England  below  Wales.  When, 
in  tliat  case,  one  bears  in  mind  the  former  hostility 
between  Wales  and  that  isolated  England,  it  wiU  not  sur- 
prise  one  that  the  word  is  not  admitted  into  Welsh  prose. 
Similar  questions  attach  to  mostexamples  of  this  class, 
and  few  of  tliem  are  regarded  as  literary  words  to  be  found 
in  Welsh  dictionaries.  An  exhaustive  and  carefully  classi- 
fied  list  of  them  is  much  wanted.  When  made  it  would 
probably  throw  much  needed  light  on  the  intercourse 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  English  from  the  time  of 
King  Alfred  down.  An  excellent  beginning  was  made 
some  years  ago,  in  his  own  dialect,  by  Prof .  Thomas  Powel 
in  the  Cymmrodor;  but  search  requires  to  be  made  in  all 
the  Welsh  dialects,  as  they  have  not  always  borrowed  the 
same  words.  This  would  form  a  good  subject  for  research 
work  by  one  or  more  of  the  scholars  trained  by  the 
professors  of  Celtic  at  our  University  Colleges  in  the 
Principality. 

V. 

Eeference  has  been  made  to  the  bilingual  inscription  on 
a  sepulchral  stone  at  Trallwng,  near  Brecon :  the  Latin 
version  has  been  misread  by  me,  and,  T  believe,  by  others. 
What  I  make  of  it  now,  on  the  strength  of  a  photograph 
given  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Eomilly  Allen,  is  the  following : — 
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CYNOCENNI    FIL1V[S?] 
CVNOqENI    HIC    lACIT 

Tliat  is  to  say :  "The  grave  or  the  cross  of  Cunocenn  :  the 
son  of  Cunogen  lies  here."  In  the  Ogam  the  equivalent 
for  Cuno-cenni  is  Ouna-cennŵi,  and  one  perceives  that  there 
w^as  here  a  decided  wish  to  keep  to  family  names  with  the 
same  initial  element  Cuno-,  Goidelic  Cuna-,  which  has 
ah'eady  occupied  us.  In  other  terms,  the  two  names 
Cunocenn  and  Cunogen  have  to  be  caref  ully  distinguished  : 
the  former  became  in  Welsh  Concenn  (Concen)  or  Cincenn, 
and  later  Cyngen,  pronounced  Cyng-gen,  while  the  hitter 
became  successively  Congen,  Cingen,  with  a  soft  spirant,  gh, 
which  mig-ht  either  become  i  or  else  disappear.  In  the 
former  case  we  might  expect  Cinyen,  which  I  have  not 
met  with,  and  in  the  other  Cinen,  which  would  have,  how- 
ever,  to  be  written  Cinnen,  as  the  íirst  vowel  remained  a 
blocked  one  and  the  later  pronunciation  and  spelling'  were 
Cyn-nen,^  not  Cy-nen.  The  Booh  of  Llan  Ddv'  carefully 
distinguishes  Concenn  from  Congen,  as  in  the  names  of  the 
three  abbots  :  "Concen  abbas  Carbani  uallis,  Congen  abbas 
Ilduti,  Sulgen  abbas  Docguinni."  Substantially  this  is  also 
the  case  with  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  Aìinales  Camhrice,  and 
with  the  Nennian  Genealogies,  both  published  (from  the 
British  Museum  M8.,  Harleian  3,859)  by  Mr.  Phillimore  in 
the  9th  volume  of  the  Cymmrodor.  There  they  are  Gincenn 
(or  Cincen)  and  Cinnen,  but  some  of  the  later  MSS.  of  the 
Ännales  Cambriw,  by  retaining  the  g,  which  had  ceased  to 
be  heard,  and  writing  Cyngen  or  Kengen  (for  Kennen), 
appear  to  have  misled  not  only  Williams  Ab  Ithel,  but 
even  more  recent  writers.     The  personal  name  enters  into 

^  It  is  possible  that  Cennen  is  a  variant  of  this  naine,  to  wit,  in 
Carreg  Cennen,  'Cennen's  Rock',  on  the  top  of  which  the  ancient 
Carmarthenshire  castle  of  Carreg  Cennen  stands.  At  the  foot  of 
that  remarlíable  site  flows  the  river  Cennen. 

2  See  pp.  152,  154,  155,  and  others  duly  given  in  the  Index. 
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that  of  a  farm  called  Cynéinog  aiicl  Cynéinioy  at  the  top 
of  the  basin  of  the  Eleri  in  North  Cardiganshire.  It 
analyses  itself  into  Cyn-ein-i-og  =  Cuno-gen-i-äco-n,  and 
compares  with  Rhufoìiiog  from  Rliufawn,  Rhufon,  'Roman 
-us',  Peuliniog  from  Poulin,  Peulin,  'Paulinus',  and 
Änhunyawc,  Änhuniog  from  Anhun  'Antonius'. 

The  Cunocenni  of  the  Latin  of  the  Trallwng  bilingual 
has  corresponding  to  it  Cunacennivi  in  Goidelic,  and  from 
Dunloe,  in  Kerry,  we  have  a  related  form  Cunacena,  where 
the  final  a  is  all  that  remains  of  a  genitive  ending  which 
was  probably  ias.  Later  in  the  language  one  meets  with 
a  feminine  Conchenn  or  Conchend,  genitive  Conchinni  or 
Conchinne :  the  masculine  also  occurs,  to  wit,  as  Conchend 
or  Coinchenn,  genitive  Coinchinn  or  Conchind,^  correspond- 
ing  exact]y  to  Cunocenn-i,  Welsh  Concenn  (Concen),  Cincenn, 
Cyngen.  The  element  cuno,  Groidelic  cwna,  in  these  names 
has  ab'eady  been  discussed,  and  the  question  remains  what 
we  are  to  make  of  the  other,  cenno,  Goidelic  cenna.  I  am 
now  disposed  to  regard  it  as  representing  an  earlier  guenno, 
Irish  cenn,  ceann,  Welsh  penn,  pen, '  head  or  top,  the  end  in 
any  direction'.  We  have  another — probably  an  earlier — 
instance  of  simplifying  a  medial  qu  into  c,  namely,  in  the 
Carmarthenshire  bilingual,  which  has  Yoteporigis  in  Latin 
for  Yotecorigas  in  Goidelic.  If  this  conjecture  proves 
admissible  we  can  equate  Cunocenn-  with  the  Gallo-Roman 
Cunopenn-us,  cited  by  Holder  from  Brescia,  in  North  Italy, 
C.  I.  L.,  V,  4216.  The  name  would  mean  'dogheaded',  or 
more  probably,  'a  head  who  is  a  dog',  that  is  to  say,  dog 
in  the  sense  of  a  champion  or  protector,  as  usual  in  Celtic 
names  of  this  kind." 

Historically,  the  most  important  bearer  of  the  name 

^  See  the  liei-.  Celtitjue,  xiii,  ŴO ;   O  Huidhrin,  note  597  to  p.  109  ; 
Book  of  Leinster,  ff.  325''   SáG*»'  326^'  3öl'î- 

-  See  tlie  Archceoloyia  Camhrensis  for  ]89ö,  pp.  307-13;  1907,pp.85-9. 


/.  J'iiry  (l(vki\,  Llaugollen. 
Pillar  of  Elìseg,  shewing  the  Concenn  Inscription. 
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Concenn  or  Cincenn  was  one  mentioned  in  the  Nennian 
Genealog'ies  in  tlie  British  Museura  MS.,  Harley  3859 : 
see  Phillimore's  Pedig'ree  xxvij  [Gymmrodor,  ix,  181),  where 
he  is  called  Cincen,  son  of  Catel,  also  spelt  Catell,  later 
Cadell.  This  latter  is  probablj  to  be  identified  with 
Cadell  king-  of  Powys,  mentioned  as  Catell  Pouis  in  the 
Annales  Gamhriw,  which  record  his  death  under  the  year 
808,  while  the  names  of  two  sons  of  his  occur  under  the 
year  814,  Griphiud  and  Elized.  Now  a  raonument  of 
capital  importance,  known  as  the  Pillar  of  Elisseg,  was 
erected  by  Concenn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valle  Crucis 
Abbey,  not  far  from  Llangollen,  The  PiUar  had  been 
broken  and  fragments  of  it  had  been  lost  sorae  tirae  or 
other  before  the  inscription  was  examined  in  1696  by  our 
great  antiquary  and  philologist,  Edward  Llwyd.  In  a  letter 
written  that  year  he  sent  a  facsiraile  of  what  remained  of 
the  writing-  to  a  friend,  the  letter  and  the  copy  are  now  in 
the  Harleian  collection  in  a  volurae  which  is  alphabetical 
and  nurabered  3,780.  Since  1696  what  Llwyd  was  able  to 
read  has  becorae  nearly  all  illegible  :  so  it  has  been  deemed 
expedient  to  have  a  photograph  of  Llwyd's  copy  submitted  : 
see  pages  40,  41.  This  was  rendered  all  tlie  more  necessary 
owing  to  the  astounding  carelessness  with  which  Gough, 
Westwood,  and  Hübner  have  treated  Llwyd's  text;  but  I 
cannot  go  into  details  at  present,  as  this  paper  has  ah-eady 
grown  much    longer   than    was  intended.'     It   sliould  be 

1  Gough  printed  both  Llwyd's  letter  and  his  text  in  his  Camden's 
Britannia  (London,  1789),  vol.  ii,  582,  583,  plate  xxii.  The  letter 
was  printed  also  in  the  Cambro-Briton  in  1820,  pp.  55,  56,  and 
recently  a  copy  of  it  has  been  included  in  Mr.  Edward  Owen's 
(Jatalogue  of  the  MSS.  relatiny  to  Wales  in  tlie  British  Museum,  part  ii, 
410.  That  part,  even  more  than  the  previous  one,  reflects  great 
credit  both  on  the  compiler  and  those  who  liave  the  direction  of 
the  Cymmrodorion  Record  Series.  The  letter  is  reproduced  for 
reference"  sake  at  the  eiid  of  this  paper. 
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(3)  eure^  ELír€-g  Ffiíyr^tio/ucciíc 
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(7) 


(8) 
(9) 

(lO) 


EdmcawTrhmc  Lapidm  proccuo 


(6)      roocure-^"^/ 
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(26)  /^qm'^copmccRchP/px/'c.^oc 

(27)  c/imoBi^^F^/^^B£ní©porce^?t:£ 

(28)  CQnce.pp^^Sepedíc-ciodpnncoiJ 

(29)  C£p/i  fc  rn  T't^D-scc  FaniîLiCL3/í^r 
(^^o)  Êtl /ÌÌ'COCOÊ'^S/o/îepoîroir 

(30   grqq£î^__ 

[41] 
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mentioned  that  Llwyd  some  ten  or  eleven  years  later 
endeavoured  to  gi^e  in  printed  characters  a  facsimile  of 
lines  23-28  of  the  inscription.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
his  Archceologia  Brüannica  (Oxford,  1707),  i,  p.  229%  where 
he  uses  among  other  letters  a  Greek  /jü  for  N,  and  several 
letter-forms  now  used  only  in  writing  Irish.  Put  into 
ordinary  English  letters,  the  lines  in  question  run  as 
foUows,  diíîeriiig  slightly  from  the  copy  in  1696,  Avhich 
has  here  been  submitted  in  photography  : — 

....  bened  ....  Germanus  quë 
....  peperit  ei  se  . .  ira  filia  Maximi 
regis  qui  occidit  regem  Romano 
rum  ^  Conmarch  pinxit  hoc 
chirografü  rege  suo  poscente 
Concenn  ^  &c. 

The  Llwyd  copy,  reduced  to  what  is  intelligible  at  a 
glance,  but  extended  by  the  insertion  of  iiKlividual  words 
suggested  by  the  context,  and  of  certain  formulse  of  a  well- 
known  description,  will  stand  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
(i)  tConcenn  filius  Cattell  Cattell  (i) 

(2)  filius  Brolìcmail  Brohcma[i]l  filius 

(3)  Eliseg  Eliseg  filius  GuoiUauc 

(4)  fConcenn  itaque  pronepos  Eliseg  (ii) 

(5)  edificavit  hunc  lapidem  proavo 

(6)  suo  Eliseg  t  Ipse  est  Eliseg  qui (iii) 

(7)  ....  hereditatem  Pouo[i]s 

(8)  ...  per  viiii*  [anîios]  e  potestate  Anglo- 

1  After  1  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  undei-ötand  the  text,  my 
friend  Professor  Sayce  líindly  came  to  my  assistance,  and  he  has 
carried  the  interpretation  further  than  I  couhl.  Thus,  for  instance, 
at  the  end  of  hne  6  and  the  beginning  of  line  7  he  would  read  nactiis 
erat ;  and  here,  I  beheve,  I  owe  to  him  the  reachng  viüi,  for 
Llwyd's  dots  seem  only  to  snggest  vim.  Before  leaving  for  the 
Soudan  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  his  emendations  would  be 
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[rum]  in  gladio  suo  parta  in  igne 
[tQuic]  umque  recit  [a]  verit  manescrip-  (iv) 

[tum  lapid]em  det  benedictionem  supe- 
[r  anima]m  Eliseg  f  Ipse  est  Concenn  (v) 

manu 
ad  regnum  svum  Pouo[i]s 

et  quod 


montem 
(One  line  wanting,  perhaps  more)  (vi?) 

monarchiam 
Maximus  Brittanniae 
[Conce]nn  Pascen[t  .  .  .  .  ]  Maun  Annan 
[       t]  Britu  a  [u]  t  [e]  m  íìlius  Guarthi  ( vi j ) 

\_read  Guorthi] 
[girn]  quem  bened[ixit]  Germanus  quem- 
[qu]e  peperit  ei  Se[v]ira  filia  Maximi 
[re]gis  qui  occidit  regem  Romano- 
rum  t  Conmarch  pinxit  hoc  (^üj) 

chirografuwi  rege  suo  poscente 
Concenn  t  Benedictio  dommi  in  Con-  (ix) 

cenn  et  si'os  '\n  tota[m]  fami]ia[m]  eius 
et  '\mi  tota  eagionem  \ji'ead  in  totawi  eam 
regionem]  povois 
(31)     usque  in  [diem  iudici] 

To  check  the  hicunte,  more  or  less,  we  have  Llwyd's 
spacings,  but  they  cannot  be  relied  on  so  much  as  the 
number  of  letters  to  the  line.  Up  to  line  25  inclusive,  the 
lines  tliat  permit  of  being  counted  make  an  average 
e^ceedingr  28  letters  a  line.     From  line  25  onwards  the 


'ö 


published  iu  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  as  part  of  his  address  to  the 
Monmouth  meeting  of  the  Cambrians  in  September  last.  The 
October  number  has  been  issued,  but  does  not  contain  the  account 
of  tliat  nieeting  :   it  will  probably  be  iu  the  January  part. 
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inscriber  has  taken  more  room,  and  the  average  falls  to  24. 
The  whole  inscription  was  divided  into  paragraphs,  with  a 
cross  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each.  The  third  of  the 
paragraphs  begins  with  Jpse  est  Eliseg  qui,  etc,  a  very  Celtic 
construction,  meaning  'lt  is  Eliseg  who'  did  so  and  so. 
The  paragraph  seems  to  relate  how  Eliseg  added  to  his 
dominions  by  wresting  from  the  power  of  the  English  a 
territory  which  he  made  into  a  sword-land  of  his  own,  'in 
gladio'  suo'. 

Paragraph  v  is  mostly  hopeless,  but  it  seems  to 
summarize  the  achievements  of  Concenn  himself ,  especially 
as  regards  the  additions  which  he  made  to  his  realm  of 
Powys.  Then  followed  probably  a  paragraph  stating  that 
Eliseg's  mother  was  Sanant,  daughter  of  Nougoy  (or  Noe) , 
descended  from  Maximus  (Ped^  ii  and  xv),  and  closing  with 
a  sentence  giving  the  nanies  of  fìve  sons  of  Maximus.  I  am 
not  clear  how  the  sentence  ran,  but  possibly  thus: — "Prius- 
quam  enim  monarchiam  obtinuit  Maximus  Brittannise, 
Concenn,  Pascent,  Dimet,  Maun,  Annan  genuit."  Goncenn 
is  a  mere  guess :  perhaps  Maucann  would  be  better,  but 
any  name  in  nn  is  admissible.  Dimet,  which  in  the 
Pembrokeshire  bilingual  inscription  at  Trefgarn  Fach  is 
Demet-i,  seems  to  íit  the  lacuna,  and  a  bearer  of  that  name 

1  The  f uU  term  in  Irish  appears  to  have  been  '  to  clean  or  clear  a 
sword-land ',  or  'to  make  a  land  of  the  sword'  of  it.  The  land  itself 
was  called  claideb-thir  or  tír  claidib,  which  came  to  be  called  simply 
claideb  or  cladeom  'sword'.  Possibly  in  the  case  of  the  two  Pembroke- 
shire  rivers  Cleddau  'sword',  the  word  originally  meant  the  districts 
drained  by  them,  and  seized  by  the  Déssi  as  their  sword-lands  in 
Dyfed.  See  Celtic  Britain,  p.  195,  Skene's  Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and 
the  Scots,  pp.  10,  319,  329,  and  the  Book  of  Leinster,  f.  333«'-  333''- 
Compare  also  Meyer's  "  Expulsion  of  the  Déssi "  in  the  Cymmrodor, 
xiv,  116,  117,  where  we  meet  with  the  phrase  do  aurylanad  remjm 
'to  clear  (the  land)  before  them'  of  its  inhabitants.  Li  igne,  mean- 
ing  'with  fire,  by  means  of  fire',  is  a  literal  rendering  from  Celtic:  see 
the  same  story,  pp.  114,  115. 
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is  mentionecl  as  a  son  of  Maximus  in  Pedigree  ii,  wliich 
makes  Diniet  an  ancestor  of  Concenn  through  Eliseg's 
mother  Sanant.  Maximus  is  saicl  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Spain,  but  Dimet's  name  is  of  importance  as  indicating  a 
connection  between  Maximus  and  Dyfed,  the  country  of 
the  ancient  Demetse,  perhaps  through  his  supposed  British 
wife,  the  Elen  Lüydog  of  Welsh  legend.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  of  that  legend  associating  him  with  Caerleon  and 
Carraarthen,  and,  above  all,  calling  a  Dyfed  mountain  top' 
after  him  Cadeir  Vaxen  'Maxen  or  Maxim's  seat'.  Annan  is 
probably  to  be  corrected  into  Annun,  given  as  Anthun  son 
of  Maxiraus  in  Ped.  iv.  It  is  the  Latin  Äntonius,  with  the 
nt  reduced  into  nn  as  in  Maumnn,  by  the  side  of  Maucant 
in  Ped^  xxii  and  xxvii :  it  is  otherwise  spelt  Annhun  or 
Anhun  as  ah-eady  raentioned.  The  MS.,  Jesus  College  xx, 
gives  Maxiraus  {Cymmrodor,  viii,  84,  86,  87)  three  other  sons 
all  with  their  names  derived  from  Latin  Owein,  older  spelling 
Eugein  =  Eugenius,  Custennin  =  Constantinus,  and  Dunaót 
=  Dönätus. 

The  next  paragraph  runs  as  follows,  beginning  in  a 
Celtic  fashion  without  a  copula : — "Britu  autem  filius 
Guorthigirn,  quem  benedixit  Gerraanus  quemque  peperit 
ei  Severa  filia  Maxirai  regis  qui  occidit  regem  Romanorum." 
For  Bevira  is  doubtless  a  spelling  of  Severa,  but  whether  a 
daughter  of  Maximus  of  that  narae  is  raentioned  anywhere 
else  I  cannot  say.     To  put  this  iraportant  statement  right 

1  See  'Maxen's  Dream'  in  the  Oxforcl  Mabhiogion,  p.  89:  the 
Pedigrees  give  the  name  as  Ma.rìm,  but  even  that  is  not  really 
ancient :  the  old  form  wouUl  have  been  Maisio,  later  Maest/f,  which 
must  be  supposed  superseded  by  the  book  form  Maaim.  It  is  a 
diflìculty  ;  and  there  is  another,  namely,  how  Ma.ren  came  to  supersede 
Maxim.  The  former  recalls  Ma.ientius,  without,  however,  being 
correctly  derived  from  that  name.  Mr.  Wade-Evans,  in  the  Cymmrodor, 
xix,  44,  note  4,  suggests  that  our  man  was  a  Maxentius,  and  not  the 
Maximus  who  became  emperor  in  the  West. 
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with  the  Nennian  Pecligrees,  the  latter  have  first  to  be 
corrected  in  certain  particulars.  One  of  the  foreuiost 
things  to  attract  one's  attention  is  the  fact  that  they  never^ 
mention  Guortheyrn  or  Yortigern.  For  his  name  thej 
substitute  "Cattegirn,  son  of  Catell  üurnluc" :  this  seems 
done  jjartly  for  the  sake  of  Catell  or  Cadell,  the  pet 
convert  in  the  story  of  St.  Germanus's  miracles  as  o'iven  in 
the  Historia  Brittonum,  loc.  cit.,  p.  176.  There  the  Saint 
is  made  to  tell  Cadell,  one  of  the  servants  of  Benlli,  that 
he,  Cadell,  would  be  king,  and  that  there  would  always  be 
a  king  of  his  seed.  The  story  proceeds  to  e^ag-gerate  the 
prophecy  as  follows  : — "  Juxta  verba  Sancti  Germani  rex 
de  servo  factus  est,  et  omnes  filii  eius  reges  facti  sunt,  et  a 
semine  illorum  omnis  i-egio  Povisorum  regitur  usque  in 
hodiernum  diem."  So  the  Nennian  Pedigree  xxii  ends 
with  "map  Pascent  |  map  Cattegirn  |  map  Catel  dunlurc", 
though  the  Fernmail  Pedigree  in  the  Historia  Brittonum, 
loc.  cit.,  p.  193,  has  "filii  Pascent  filii  Guorthigirn  Guor- 
theneu",  without  a  trace  in  any  of  the  MSS.  of  either 
Cattegirn  or  of  Catell.  Pedig-ree  xxvii,  however,  emphasises 
Ped.  xxii,  as  it  ends  with  "map  Pascent  |  map  Cattegir[n]  | 
map  Catel  |  map  Selemiaun".  Here  the  father  of  Cadell 
seems  to  have  been  an  unnamed  man  belonging  to  Cantrev 
Selyv,  in  Brecknockshire.  This  looks  ingenious  on  the 
part  of  the  scribe,  as  Cadell  was  described  in  the  Germanus 
legend  as  rex  de  servo  factus.  The  difficulty  is  avoided  in  the 
MS.,  Jesus  College  xx  {Gymm.,  viii,  86),  where  we  have  words 
to  the  following  effect : — Cassanauth  Wledig's  wife  was 
Thewer,  daughter  of  Bredoe,  son  of  Kadell  deernlluc,  son 

*  In  stiicìying  these  pedigrees  I  have  found  Mr.  Phillimore's  edition 
of  them  in  the  Cymmrodor,  vol.  ix,  invaluable,  and  next  to  that 
Mr.  Anscombe's  "Indexes  to  Old  Welsh  Genealogies"  in  Stolíes  & 
Meyer's  Archiv  für  celt.  Le.rihographie,  i,  187-212.  See  also  p.  514, 
where  he  has  anticipated  me  as  to  Severa, 
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of  Cedehern  (=  Catteg-irn),  son  of  Gwrtheyrn  Gwrthenen. 
This  niakes  Cadell  grandson  of  Gwrthejrn  or  Vortig*ern. 
The  Bredoe  of  this  pedigree  I  take  to  be  the  same  name  as 
Brittu  in  the  Nennian  Ped.  xxiii,  which  ends  with  "map 
Brittu'  I  map  Cattegirn  |  map  Catell".  Making  here  the 
correction  found  necessary  in  the  other  cases  we  get 
"map  Brittu  |  map  Guorthegirn".  That  this  hits  the  mark 
is  pi'Oved  to  a  demonstration  by  tlie  "Britu  autem  filius 
Guarthigirn"  of  the  Elisseg  Pillar. 

If  we  try  to  Iook  now  at  the  inscription  as  a  whole  we 
perceive  that  the  object  which  Concenn  had  in  view  was 
the  glorification  of  himself  and  Eliseg  (1)  on  the  score  of 
their  own  achievements,  and  (2)  by  reference  to  their 
ancestors,  the  Emperor  Maximus  and  the  King  Gwrtheyrn 
or  Yortigern.  The  Powys  dynasty  was  Goidelic,  and  prob- 
ably  the  Welsh  epithet  in  G^wrtheyrn  Gturtheneti,  which 
Williams  ab  Ithel,  at  the  beginning  of  his  edition  of  Brut 
y  Tyioysogion,  has  rendered  into  English  as  'Vortigern  of 
Eepulsive  Lij^s',  simply  meant  that  Gwrtheyrn  spoke  a 
language  which  was  not  intelligible  to  his  Brythonic 
subjects,  or  at  least  that  he  spoke  their  language  badly. 
Here  one  cannot  help  realizing  that  the  inhabitants  of 
what  is  now  Wales  could  iiot  tlien  have  had  any  collective 
name  meaning  men  of  the  same  blood  or  men  who  spoke 
the  same  language.  They  could  hardly  adopt  any  name 
in  common,  wliich  was  not  comparatively  colourless.  So 
there  eventually  became  current  an  early  form  of  the  word 
Gymry,  whicli  only  meant  dwellers  in  the  same  country. 
In  fact  Cymry  connotes  the  composite  origìn  of  our  Welsh 
nationality.  By  tlie  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
however,    the   dynasty    had    practically    become    Welsh, 

^  The  iiame  occurs  in  oiie  of  the  Tomb  Verses,  no.  36,  in  Sì/d 
Britu  'Britu's  Ford',  so  the  modern  pronunciation  should  probably 
be  Rhyd  Brídw. 
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which  possibly  made  it  all  the  more  necessary  in  the 
opinion  of  Concenn  and  his  Court  to  place  on  record  what 
they  considered  a  true  account  of  Gwrtheyrn's  position 
with  regard  to  Maximus  and  to  St.  Germanus,  as  con- 
trasted  with  the  uo-ly  stories  which  the  Brythons  associated 
with  his  name.  There  is,  therefore,  no  hope  of  reconciling 
the  testiniony  of  the  Pillar  of  Elisseg  with  the  legends  in 
the  Historia  Brittonum  in  so  far  as  they  concern  Gwr- 
theyrn's  character. 

The  Historia,  however,  throws  a  ray  of  light  on 
Gwrtheyrn's  origin ;  for  in  rernmail's  pedigree  he  is 
said  in  two  of  the  MSS.,  one  in  the  Yatican  and 
the  other  in  Paris,  to  have  been  the  son  of  Guitaul, 
son  of  Guitolion  or  Guttolion  ý  but  those  names  are 
simply  the  Welsh  adaptations  of  the  Latin  Yitalis  and 
Yitalianus.  Most  of  the  MSS.,  it  is  true,  have  instead  of 
Guitolion  the  form  Guitolin,  but  this  was  a  difiPerent  though 
liindred  name  derived  from  the  distinct  Latin  name 
Yitalinus.  In  fact  Guitolin  occurs  later  in  the  Historia 
Brittonum,  namely,  in  sec.  66.     Most  of  the  scribes  have, 

1  See  the  readings  given  in  Mommsen's  edition,  loc.  cit.,  §  49 
(p.  193),  §  66  (p.  209);  aiid  for  his  accouut  of  the  MSS.  see  pp.  119- 
21.  The  Yatican  MS.  was  published  by  Gunn  (London,  1819):  for 
its  reading  of  the  Fernmail  pedigree  see  p.  78.  It  is  remark- 
able  for  combining  such  old  spellings  as  Embres  and  Tebi  with 
such  a  comparatively  late  form  as  Tetidor,  in  Mommsen's  text 
Embreis,  Teibi,  Teudubir  respectively.  The  íìrst  element  in  this  last 
name  is  teio  'thick',  used  probably  with  the  force  of  'very,  exceedingly', 
and  the  second,  dubir,  became  successive]y  dwfr,  dwr,  so  the  later 
form  of  the  name  is  Teiudwr.  Compare  Welsh  dubr,  dwfr  'water', 
which  in  colloquial  Welsh  is  always  diur.  The  meaning,  however, 
of  dubir,  dwr  in  the  personal  name  has  to  be  guessed  from  the 
probable  equivalents  in  other  languages,  such  as  English,  where  it  is 
dapper,  Modern  German  tapfer  'valiant',  Old  Slavonic  dobrH  'beautiful, 
fine,  good'.  Some  would  also  connect  the  Latin  faber  'smith'  as 
meaning  the  man  of  a  cunning  art  or  craft.  So  Tewdwr  may  have 
signified  'very  good,  very  fine,  very  clever',  or  possibly  'very  valiant'. 
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not  unnaturally,  niade  Gvttoìion  or  Guitolion  into  Guitoìin, 
except  the  two  whicli  I  have  specifiecl :  for  them  the 
temptatioíi  to  reduce  the  name  in  -ion  into  Guìtolin  prob- 
ably  did  not  exist,  as  their  texts  do  not  appear  to  contain 
sec.  66.  Now  the  former  name  occurs  on  a  bilinorual 
tombstone  at  Neyern,  which  reads  in  Ogam  simply 
Yitaliani,  meaning  'the  monument  or  place  of  Yitalianus 
or  Guttolion',  and  in  Latin  letters  of  the  raost  ancient 
type  perhaps  to  befound  in  our  non-Roman  inscriptions : — 

VITALIANI 

EMERETO 

This  is  so  condensed  that  it  is  diíììcult  to  be  sure  of  tlie 
exact  meaning-,  but  it  seems  to  suggest  that  the  deceased 
was  regarded  as  hohling  some  rank  in  the  Roman  army, 
and  the  case  may  be  compared  with  the  later  Dyfed 
biling-ual  from  Castell  Dwyran,'  where  the  deceased  has  the 
Roman  title  given  him  of  'protector'.  Such  cases  help  to 
answer  the  question  how  it  was  that  during  the  later  years 
of  the  Roman  occupation  the  troops  of  whom  we  read  were 
all  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Province ;  for  it  would 
seem  that  the  west  was  to  be  looked  after  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  Déssi.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have 
pursued  a  more  or  less  i-omanizing  policy,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Latin  nanies  to  be  found  in  Goidelic 
inscriptions  both  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  such,  in  the 
former,  as  Pompeius  and  Turpilius,  8everus  and  Seuerinus, 
and,  in  the  latter,  such  as  the  Yitalinus  ah-eady  mentioned. 
For  besides  the  Déssi  who  came  over  to  Dyfed,  there  were 
others  who  coasted  westwards  and  landed  in  Kerry.  It  is 
to  them,  probably,  one  has  to  refer  an  Ogam  inscription 
including  the  name  Yitalin,  found  at  Ballinvoher,  in  the 

'  íiee  Archceoloffta  Camhrensis,  1895,  pp.  .307-1.3,  and  the  Cymmrodor, 
vol.  xviii,        'The  En^lyn',  pp.  72-4. 
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barony  of  Corkaguiny  in  that  county.  At  a  well  near 
Stradbally,  in  co.  Waterforcl,  tlie  land,  to  this  day,  of  the 
Déssi,  I  have  seen  an  inscription  involving  the  genitive 
Agracolin-i,  which  T  take  to  be  a  derivative  from  Agricola. 
The  motive  here  was  doubtless  admiration  for  the  fame  of 
the  great  Roman  general  of  that  name.  In  the  case  of  a 
group  like  Yitalis,  Yitalianus,  and  Yitalinus,  the  motive  was 
ditferent  but  not  far  to  seek :  tlie  names  were  chosen  as 
involvino^  vita  '  life',  probably  by  a  family  whose  Goidelic 
names  began  with  an  early  form  of  the  vocable  héo,  in 
Welsh  hyiv  'alive,  quick',  such  as  Béoán,  Béóc,  Béo-aed, 
Beo-gna,  which  was  borrowed  into  Welsh  early,  and 
modifìed  eventually  into  Beu-gno,  Beuno.  Time  would  fail 
me  to  do  justice  to  all  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  facts  to  which  I  have  called  attention.  There  is  one, 
however,  on  which  I  wish  to  lay  stress,  and  it  is  this :  the 
Yitalianus  stone  at  Nevern  probably  marked  the  grave  of 
the  grandfather  of  Gwrtheyrn,  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor 
Maximus. 

VI. 

To  return  to  the  Pillar  of  Elisseg-,  it  has  always  struck 
me  that  it  is  a  column  obtained  from  some  Roman  buildin» 
of  respectable  dimensions  ;  but  where?  The  inscription 
upon  it  must,  when  perfect,  have  formed  a  historical 
document,  with  which  we  have  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
same  importance  to  compare.  There  remains  one  thing  to 
be  done  to  lessen  our  loss  from  the  treatment  to  which  the 
stone  had  been  submitted  before  Ed.  Llwyd's  examination 
of  it,  and  that  is  to  have  a  thorough  searcli  made  for  the 
missing  fragments.  Regardless  of  expense  the  little 
mound,  on  whicli  has  been  set  up  what  remains  of  the 
original  pillar,  should  be  carefully  sifted,  and  the  hedges 
near  should  be  ransacked  until  the  broken  pieces  have 
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been  found.  In  any  case  tliey  cannot  be  far  away,  ancl 
they  have  probably  escapecl  the  weathering  which  has 
reduced  ahnost  to  illeg-ibility  the  exposed  portions  of  the 
pillar.  Let  us  hope  that  some  generous  Cymmrodor  will 
come  forward  to  help  us  in  the  search  which  I  have  sug- 
gested.  It  is  also  hig-hly  desii-able  that  good  casts  shouhl 
be  made  of  the  pillar  as  it  is  and  before  it  lias  become 
completely  illegible. 

The  fact  that  Concenn,  king  of  Powys  about  the 
beginning'  of  the  ninth  century,  bore  an  Irish  name,  has, 
as  far  as  I  know,  never  been  detected,  and  still  less,  if 
possible,  that  his  great-grandfather  Eliseg's  name  was  also 
Irish.  So  I  have  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  latter :  Edward 
Llwyd  has  copied  it  as  Eliseg  the  five  times  which  it 
occurs  in  the  inscription  ;  but  in  the  Genealogies  it  is 
usually  Elized,  as  also  in  the  Annales  Gamhrice,  a.d.  814, 

943,  946.  On  the  other  hand  the  Liher  Landavensis 
regularly  spells  it  Elised,  and  so  with  the  Latin  genitive 
Elised-i  in  the  BooJc  of  St.  Chad ;  but  a  form  Elisse  also 
occurs,  as,  for  instance,  in  Brut  y  Tytoysogion,  a.d.  815, 

944,  while  under  1202,  in  the  same,  we  have  it  twice  as 
Elisy.^  These,  without  the  final  d,  practically  prove  the 
consonant  to  have  been  sounded  as  the  soft  sj)irant  d  or 
dd,  a  sound  wliich  was  sometimes  represented  in  Old  Welsh 
by  t.  Hence  the  final  t  of  Elitet  in  Pedigree  xxvij  (p.  181) : 
the  other  t  of  that  spelling  was  probably  a  result  of  the 
scribe  misreading  z  or  a  reversed  s  as  t.'  Thus  the  older 
spellings  in  Welsh  practically  reduce  themselves  to  three, 
Eliseg,  Elised,  and  Elized.     The  Irish  name  occurs  in   a 

1  Possibly  Elisei,  which  occurs  once  as  the  name  of  a  witness  in  the 
Liber  Landavensis,  p.  216,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  this 
name. 

2  How  this  can  have  happened  may  be  seen  from  the  way  in  which 
Crizdi  or  Crisdì  in  a  Margam  Abbey  inscription  used  to  be  read 
Critdi:  see  the  Archaoloyia  Cumhrensis,  1899,  p.  142. 

e2 
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genealogy  of  the  Déssi  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  fo.  328'',  as 
Heslesach.  The  man  so  named  stands  twelfth  in  descent 
froni  Artcorb,  whose  son  Eochaid  was  leader  of  those  of  the 
Déssi  who  took  possession  of  a  part  of  Djfed  about  265-70. 
The  initial  aspirate  forms  no  etymological  part  of  the 
name ;  so  the  more  regular  spelling  was  doubtless  Eslesach, 
which  would  be  that  of  the  nominative.  The  genitive 
shouhl  be  Eslesaig,  and  it  occurs  in  the  same  MS.,  fo.  340% 
spelt  Éislesaig,  where  the  apex  means  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion  of  esl  had  been  modified  in  actual  speech  into  ël. 
Welsh  made  sl  into  stl,  while  Irish  reduced  it  into  l  or  U, 
with  or  without  vowel  compensation.  Thus  Welsh  gwystl 
'a  hostage'  is  in  Irish  gíall,  of  the  same  origin  as  German 
geisel,  Old  H.  German  gJsal :  in  fact,  the  German  was 
probably  a  loan  from  some  Celtic  language  of  the  Con- 
tinent.  Or  take  the  Welsh  name  Ygcestyl,  Engistil,  the 
Irish,  equivalent  of  which  is  found  written  in  Trish, 
Tngcél  and  Ingell.'  The  pronunciation  of  the  g  at  the 
end  of  a  genitive  of  this  kind  was  that  of  a  very  evanescent 
palatal  gh,  and  the  retention  of  the  g  of  Eliseg  was 
historical  rather  than  phonetic.  But  the  Irish  sooner  or 
later  treated  every  dh  as  if  it  had  been  gh ;  and  Irish  gh, 
influenced  by  the  vowel  i  or  e,  passed  into  the  semivowel  or 
consonant,  i  or  î/,^  which  Welsh  pronunciation  had  once  a 
habit  of  converting  into  d,  now  written  dd,  as  for  instance 
in  Iweryct  (for  lueriiu),  Iwerdon  (for  luerion-os),  Irish  Ériu 
genitive  Érenn,  'lreland'. 

It  remains  to  say  something  about  the  spelling  with 
z,  a  letter  which  looks  equally  singular  in  Welsh  and 
iìi    Irish,  for  neither   language  has  the   soft   sibilant  in 

1  For  more  instances  see  Rhys's  Celtic  Heathendom,  p.  .567,  and 
Celtic  Folklore,  p.  542  ;  also  ArehceoJogia  Cambreìisis,  1898,  pp.  61-3. 

2  See  my  Man.r  Fhonology,  pp.  118-23;  and   as  to  Welsh  d  from 
Ì  or  y,  my  British  Academy  paper  Celtce  S,-  Gal/i,  p.  13,  note. 
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its  pronunciation.  But  in  Medieval  Irish  z  was  treated 
as  an  orthographic  equivalent  for  sd  or  st ;  so  Ave  liave  in 
the  later  portion  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  ff.  357",  357'', 
358'',  SÒ8\  364'',  Zephani  for  Stephani,  and  ff.  341,  353% 
364'',  Zrafain  for  what  is  there  otherwise  written  Srafain 
and  Srafdin,  nominative  Srafan,  seemingly  for  an  earlier 
Strafan:  Stokes,  in  his  Martyrologi/  of  Gorman,  p.  397, 
cites  Strofan  froni  the  Martyrology  of  Tamlacht.  Vice 
versa  we  have  Elisdahet^  for  Elizaheth,  and  Stéferus'  for 
Zephyrus.  More  illuminating,  however,  is  the  name  of  an 
Irish  bisliop  g-iven  in  the  Martyrology  of  Oengus  as  Nazair, 
July  12,  and  p.  168.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Booh  of  Leinster, 
ff.  312%  315",  335^  348',  351^  351',  as  Nazair,  both 
nominative  and  genitive,  but  the  genitive  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  same  name  occurs,  fo.  337^,  as  Nadsír.  This 
suggests  that  the  name  is  to  be  regarded  as  syntactically 
made  up  of  Nad-sdir,  with  nad  as  the  unaccented  forin  of 
nioth  'nephew',  and  sder  'artihcer'.  In  that  case  the  z  of 
Nazair  represents  here,  not  sd  or  st,  but  ds  or  ts,  and  the 
origin  of  the  spelling  witli  the  z  becomes  clear  at  a  glance. 
It  is  to  be  sought  in  sucli  Greek  spellings  as  SSeuç  for 
Zeẃ,  and  the  like,  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  old  gram- 
marians  that  t,  was  pronounced  a8  or  else  8a.'  In  a  Latin 
list  of  bishops  ordained  by  St.  Patriclc,  one  detects  the 
name  Nazair  made  into  Nazarius,  and  that  form,  coming, 
as  it  does,  from  the  Book  of  Armagh,  a  MS.  finished  in  the 
year  807,  carries  the  z  back  to  the  eiglith  century.^ 

1  Stolíes's  Martyroloyy  of  Oenyiis,  p.  1 10,  à  propos  of  April  1 . 

-  0'Doi)ovairs  BatÜe  of  Mayh  Rath,  p.  238. 

•^  ín  either  combinatioii  the  sibihint  nieant  the  sonant  ò'  which  in 
English  and  French  is  written  z.  See  Georg  Curtius's  Erläuterunyen 
zu  meiner  yriechischen  Grammatik  (Prague,  1870),  pp.  17-19,  and  Blass, 
Ìjber  die  Aussprache  des  Griechischen  (Berlin,  1888),  pp.  113-122. 

'  See  Stokes's  Patrich,  p.  304,  Stokes  &  Strachan's  Thesaurus 
Pal(eohibernieus,  ii,  262,  also  pp.  xiii-xv.     One  of  the  most  singular 
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All  this  would  seem  to  imply  tliat  the  name  was 
Eslestach,  wlien  the  spelling-  with  z  was  first  applied  to 
it :  Irish  reduces  sd,  st,  ds,  and  ts  all  to  ss  or  s,  though  how 
early  it  happened  in  the  case  of  sd,  st,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
The  nanie  mi^ht  in  that  case  be  regarded  as  a  contraction 
of  some  such  a  longer  form  as  Eselestach,  derived  from 
Eselest  or  Eseles.  I  suggest  this  because  we  have  at  the 
top  of  Ped.  xxiij,  a  name  esselis,  the  initial  letter  of  which, 
like  other  initials  in  the  Nennian  Pedigrees,  the  rubricator 
neglected  to  insert.  I  guess  it  to  have  been  an  h  to  help 
to  make  up  Hesseíis,  which,  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  would  be  hable  to  be  contracted  in  Irish  to  Eislis 
or  Eisles — there  was  an  Irish  name  Aneisles,  Aneislis — 
wlience  probably  our  Welsh  name  Elis,  spelt  also  Ellis  with 
English  II.     The  only  other  name  which  the  -esselis  of  the 

things  coniiected  with  the  letter  z  in  Irish  is  that  one  of  the  Ogam 
symbols,  not  yet  found  in  an  ancieut  inscription,  namely,  the  14th,  is, 
in  a  tract  on  Ogmic  alphabets  in  the  14th  century  MS.  of  the  L'ook 
of  Ballymote,  named  zmif,  íf.  309*.  lines  21,  45;  309^.  1.  33;  310«'.  1.  40. 
O'Donoyan,  in  his  Grammar,  p.  xxxii,  treats  this  as  straif,  and  inter- 
prets  it  as  "the  sloe  tree";  for  it  belongs  to  an  alphabet  which  has  the 
individual  symbols  called  by  tree-names.  From  this  arose  the 
untenable  notiou  that  the  Ogam  in  question  stood  for  st  or  ;:.  The 
sound  originally  meant  was  probably  that  of  /  or  ph,  a  phonetic 
reduction  sometimes  of  Indo-European  sp  or  sp'h.  This  /  has  since 
been  mostly  chauged  into  s,  and  the  symbol  is  lost  in  favour  of  the 
Ogam  originally  representiug  ít.  The  change  into  s  took  place 
initially,  while  /  still  remained  as  a  non-iuitial,  and  the  man  who 
fìrst  called  the/Ogam  st r aif  co\x\î[,  doubtless,  not  find  an  instance  of 
its  use  as  an  initial,  so  the  uame  straif  may  be  regarded  as  aptly 
chosen.  In  Irish,  iuitial  /  stands,  since  the  eighth  century  or 
thereabouts,  mostly  for  the  provected  sound  of  v  or  ic,  and  not  for 
an  original  /  at  all ;  but  among  other  instances  of  /,  derived  from 
original  sp,  and  still  remaiuing  /iu  Welsh  (now  written  ff),  may  be 
mentioned  Irish«eíV  'a  heel',  uominative  dual  dá  seirith,  but  accusative 
tria  adipherid  "through  his  two  heels'  (Stokes"s  Celtic  Declension,  p.  26)  : 
the  Welsh  is  ffer  'the  ankle',  Greek  a(j}vp^'iv,  the  same.  See  also 
his  Urheltischer  S'prachsehatz,  p.  2!>9,  where  he  cites  'bó  trî  sine'  'of  a 
cow  of  throe  teats',  othorwise  '  bó  tri])huü',  where  sine  and  -phtie  are  pro- 
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MS.  could  possiblj  suggest  is  what  is  usually  treated  as 
Llevelis  or  Llefelis :  this  ought,  doubtless,  to  be  Llewelis 
or  Lleuelis,  to  be  analysed  Lleu-elis.  As  to  this  use  o£ 
Lleu  compare  Old  Welsh  Lou-hrit  or  Leu-hrit  to  be  equated 
with  Logu-qurit-  in  an  Ogani  inscription  (in  the  Nat. 
Museum,  Dublin),  later  Luicrith :  it  would  mean  'one 
who  has  the  form  or  countenance  of  Lleu  or  Lug'. 

The  five  names  in  the  fìrst  chiuse  of  the  legend  on  the 
Pilhir  of  Elisseg^  are,  as  read  by  Ed.  Llwyd,  Concenn,  Cattell 
(wrongly  Catteli),  Brohcmail  and  Brohcmal,  Eliseg-,  and 
Guoilhiuc.  Of  these  Concenn  and  Eliseg  have  been  shown 
to  be  of  Goideh'c  origin.  Broccmail  is  a  name  common  to 
Brythonic  and  Goidelic,  or  else  a  loan  from  Goidelic  :  the 
common  Welsh  spelling  is  Brochmael,  and  the  Old  L-ish 
wouhl  be  Broccmál,  genitive  Broccmáil,  but  at  present  I 

bably  fornis  of  the  same  origin  as  Anglo-Saxon  spcma  'teats  or  speanf'. 
Uther  names  in  the  tract  in  the  Book  nf  Ballymote  for  the  /  Ogam 
are  the  following,  ff.  SIO"'  Is.  34,  48;  311"  1.  4  :— (1)  A  place-name 
Sridhar,  derive(l  probably  from  snd/i'd  stream',  Welsh_y7>«v7,  possibly 
from  the  sanie  root  as  German  sprudel  'a  well,  a  fountain'.  {2)  Sust, 
which  is  the  Latin  word  fustts  borrowed,  as  is  the  Welsh  equivalent 
ý'ust  'a  flail'.  (3)  Sannan,  a  saint's  name,  probably  identical  with 
Fanon-i  in  the  Latin  of  a  Devon  bilingual,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Compare  Famiuc-i  from  a  Latin  inscription  in  South  Pembrokeshire, 
which  recalls  Irish  Sannuch,  the  name  of  one  of  St.  Patrick's  monks. 
See  Stokes's  Patrick,  pp.SOo,  412,  but  take  note  of  Sanucus,  Sanucin-o, 
C.  I.  L.,  V,  2080,  XIII,  5258.  (4)  There  are  other  names  there  of 
which  I  know  not  what  to  make,  such  as  Zur,  that  of  a  'linn'  or  water, 
hardly  Siúir  'the  Suir',  and  Zeidce,  the  name  of  a  dinn  or  height,  and 
zorcha  'light  or  bright'. 

1  Since  this  was  written  my  attention  has  been  draw'n  to  the 
pedigree  of  Cerdic  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  A.u.  5ô2,  where  one  reads 
that  Cerdic  was  Flesing,  that  is,  son  of  Elesa,  and  Elesa  was  Esliny, 
that  is,  son  of  Esla.  Here  there  is  not  only  a  striking  similarity 
between  Flisey  and  Flesa,  but  two  names,  Flesa  and  Flsa,  to  compare 
with  the  two  Fliseg  and  Flis,  or  rather,  with  the  Goidelic  forms  from 
which  they  derive.  Even  were  it  to  be  urged  that  Fìesa  and  Fsla  are 
due  to  a  meaningless  duplication  tlie  residue  of  similarity  is  signiHcant. 
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cannot  lay  my  finger  on  an  instance.  Tlie  Welsh  Brocli- 
mael  sliould  regularly  be  pronounced  Broclwael,  or  rather 
Brychvnel,  but  what  has  come  down  to  us  is  Brochwel,^ 
Avhich  is  a  modification  of  the  Irish  genitive  Broccmdil, 
pronounced  Brocwel  with  the  accent  on  the  first  sjllable, 
accompanied  with  a  shortening  of  the  second.  This  leads 
me  to  expect  that  Cattell  or  Gatel  may  prove  to  have  been 
Goidelic  too  :  the  name  which  in  that  case  it  represents 
must  have  been  the  Irish  Cathnl,  genitive  Cathnil,  for  an 
early  Cati^al-i  =  Catu-ual-i,  in  Welsh  Catwal,  Cadwal. 
Possibly  it  is  in  the  name  of  some  Irish  Cathal  that  we 
have  to  seek  for  the  Cachoal  after  whose  name  the  commot 
of  Cedweli  or  Cydweli  was  called :  the  English  speUing  is 
now  Kidwelly,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable 
and  U  pronounced  as  in  English.  Somewhat  similar 
remarks  might  be  made  on  GuoiUauc,  which  occurs  in 
pedigree  xxvii  as  Guilauc. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  shew  that  the  Powys 
dynasty  of  Eüseg  was  a  Goidelic  one,  and  I  wiU  only  add 
a  mention  of  a  passage  in  the  MÖ.,  Jesus  College  xx,  §  23  ;  see 
the  Cymmrodor,  viij,  87,  where  the  mothers  of  Einion  and 
Cadwallon  Lawhir,  the  father  of  Maelgwn  Gwyned,  are 
described  as  daughters  to  Didlet,  king  of  Gwydyl  Fichti  in 
Powys.  Wliether  these  were  Goidels  or  Picts  is  not 
certain,  nor  is  there  any  indication  where  in  Powys  they 
were  located."      The  question  suggests  itself  whether  at 

^  My  pievious  attempts  tu  account  for  this  form  have  beeii 
uusatisfactory  ;  and  for  one  or  two  other  instauces  of  the  popular  form 
of  a  name  in  Wales  beJng  more  Irish  than  Welsh  see  my  Celtic 
Folhlore,  i>Tp.  541,542.  Compare  the  case  oî  Doemael,  Doymuel:  two 
of  that  saiufs  churches  are  called  Llan-Ddoywel  and  '  St.  Dogwel's,' 
and  a  third  Llan  Dydoch  {=  Do-Tocc-),  \n  English  'St.  Dogmael's', 
retaitiing  an  oUl  quasi-official  spelling  Doymael.  See  Rice  Rees's 
Welsh  Suiiits,  p.  211. 

^  Wbo  were  the  five  chiefs  o  ll'ydyl  Fjìchti  mentioned  in  the  short 
poem,  xlix,  in  the  Book  of  Tuliessin  (Skene,  ii,  205)  'r     The  number, 
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the  outset  the  Goidels  of  Powys  extended  their  power  to 
that  region  from  the  direction  of  Buallt  and  the  Wye,  or 
froni  Gloucester  and  the  Severn.  On  the  one  hand, 
Fernmail,  descended  from  Pascent  son  of  Gwrtheyrn,  was 
king  of  the  Wye  districts  of  Buallt  and  Gwrtheyrnion 
about  the  end  of  the  eighth  and  the  beginning-  of  the 
ninth  century.^  On  the  other  hand,  legend  associates  a 
branch  of  the  Déssi  with  Caer  Loyw"  or  Gloucester, 
apparently  the  same  branch  which  was  descended  from 
Pascent  son  of  Gwrtheyrn.  In  other  words  the  ancestors 
of  the  Eliseg-  family  may  have  pushed  northAvards  along  the 
Severn  valley  in  the  direction  of  Pengwern  Amwythig  and 
Wales.  All  this,  however,  is  merely  touching  the  surface 
of  the  history  of  the  Déssi  in  Wales  and  the  Marches,  but 
even  so  we  have  stumbled  across  some  important  data  for 
the  writing'  of  a  new  chapter  on  the  most  obscure  period 
of  Welsli  history.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  mention  one 
or  two  subjects  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  studied 
in  connection  with  it.  Such,  among  others,  are  the  distri- 
bution  of  Goidelic  inscriptions  in  South  Wales,  the  preva- 
lence  of  Goidelic  proper  names  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff, 
as  attested  by  the  Liber  Landavensis,  and  the  so-called 
hreiniau  or  privileges  of  the  Men  of  Powys.^  Finally, 
should  the  evidence  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Déssi 
pushed  their  conquests  up  the  vale  of  the  Severn,  it 
could  not  help  suggesting  at  the  same  time  the  question, 
whether  it  was  not  tliey  tliat  destroyed  Yiroconium. 

tìve,  siigg'e.st.s  tlie  men  iu  the  tirst  clause  of  the  Elisseg"  inseriptiou, 
though  uone  of  theui  can  have  been  couteniporary  with  Cailwallon 
Lawhir's  mother's  father. 

1  See  the  Historia  Brittonum,  loc.  cit.,  p.  193,  and  Zimmer's 
yennins  Vin(licatus,  p.  71. 

-  See  my  paper  on  "The  Niue  Witches  of  Gloucester",  in  the  voIume 
of  birthday  essays,  presented  to  E.  B.  Tylor  (Oxford,  1907),  pp.  :^85-93. 

•^  See  the  Mi/ri/rin>i  Archaiolouy,  i,  2ö7,  and  Aneurin  Owen's  Ancient 
Laws  and  lnstitutes  of  ì\  ales,  n,  742-7. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Mr.  Steyenson's  Monograph  on  the  name  Wkekin. 
{See,  p.  29  above.) 

The  earliest  inention  of  the  Wrekin  occurs  in  the  dating 
clause  of  a  charter  of  855,  clerived  from  the  late  eleventh 
century  Worcester  chartulary  "quando  fuerunt  pagani  in 
Wreocemetuìi"  {Cart.  Sax.,  ii,  p.  89).  This  is  an  oldej 
name  than  Shropshire  for  the  district  about  the  Wrekin 
(or,  strictly  speaking,  the  people  of  the  Wrekin).  They 
are  probably  the  Wocenscetna  (gen.  pl.)  of  the  list  of  early 
territorial  names  [Gaì't.  8ax.,  i,  p.  414)  upon  which  Pro- 
fessor  Maithind  has  conferred  the  name  of  the  Tribal 
Hidage.  This  is  derived  from  a  tenth  or  eleventh  century 
MS.,  which  contains  many  corruptions.  A  thirteenth  cen- 
tury  copy  [Ibid.,  p.  415)  reads  Porcenseteììe  (by  confusion  of 
the  O.E.  sign  for  W  with  P,  which  it  g-reatly  resembled),  so 
that  the  orig-inal  probably  read  Wrocen-soitna.  This  form 
occurs  in  another  Winchester  charter  dated  968  (Ibid.,  ìu, 
355,  from  the  twelfth  century  Godex  Wintoniensis)  "in  pro- 
vincia  Wrocensetna". 

The  Wrekin  itself  is  mentioned  in  a  charter,  derived 
from  the  same  chartulary  of  975  {Ibid.,  iii,  650)  "on 
Wrocene",  "andlang  Wrocene"  in  boundaries  near  Up- 
pington,  co.  Salop.  Here  tlie  name  is,  apparently,  de~ 
clined  as  a  feminine  ö-stem,  with  a  nom.  sing.  Wrocen  and 
a  short  vowel  in  the  root  syllable.  The  alisence  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  proves  tliat  Wrocene  is  the  name 
of  some  local  feature  and  is  not  a  common  noun.  Celtic 
local  names  usually  appear  in  the  O.E.  charters  without 
inílexion  and  without  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  as 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Sievers  in  Paul  and  Braune's 
Beiträge  zur  Geschichte  der  deutscheìi  Sprache  und  Literatur, 
ix,  p.  251. 

The  Abing-don  chartulary  contains  a  charter  of  944 
{Ibid.,  ii,  557),  which  mentions  in  the  boundaries  of  Blew- 
bury,  co.  Berlís,  "be  eastan  Wrocena  stybbe  |;öet  swa  to 
Wrocena  stybbe,  ]7onne  of  Wrocena  stybbe".  In  form 
this  seems  to  be  a  genitive  plural,  but  no  such  word  is 
recorded  in  O.E.      One  would  expect  a  tree-stump  to  be 
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kiiown  by  a  man's  name  or  by  an  adjective  or  partici- 
pial  compound.  This  name  is  probably  unconnected  with 
that  of  tlie  Wrekiii. 

Aj)art  from  this  last  instance,  we  have  evidence  that 
the  name  íluctuated  between  Wì-eocen  and  Wrocen.  Tlie 
instances  are  too  numerousto  be  ascribed  to  clerical  errors, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  two  forms  existed  both  in  the 
name  of  the  Wrekin  and  in  the  local  iiames  formed  from  it. 
Professor  Napier  suggests  that  the  Wrocen  forin  arises  from 
Wreocen  through  hibialisation  of  the  r  produced  by  the 
initial  W.  The  variation  seeins  to  be  clearly  due  to  phonetic 
action,  and  not  to  arise  from  ditferent  forms  originally. 

In  this  case  we  may  regard  Wreocen  as  the  original 
form.  This  may  be  exphiined  as  a  Mercian  developmeiit 
(with  the  change  of  e  or  i  to  eu,  iu,  hiter  eo,  produced  by  a 
following-  u)  froin  an  original  Wrehun  or  Wrihun.  The 
latter  would  have  been  the  fonn  necessarily  assumed  in 
O.E.  by  an  early  Celtic  Wrikon-. 

From  the  evidence  of  the  forms  it  is  obvious  that 
Wreocen  was  exempt  for  dialectal  or  other  reasons  from 
the  Ang-lian  "smoothing"  before  c,  by  which  Wreoceìi 
shouhl  have  become  Wrecen.  The  modern  form  of  the 
name  descends  from  Wreocen.  The  Wrocen  fornis  seem  to 
shew  that  the  diphthong  was  sometimes  accented  011  the 
second  voweL 

Wrocwardine,  Salop,  represents  an  O.E.  Wreocen- 
iveor'6ig)i  (the  latter  part  of  the  compound  usually  becomes 
-wardine  iii  local  names  iii  this  district;  it  is  related  to 
weor^,  yjeor'Sig  'viüage,  farm').  It  appears  in  Domesday 
several  tiines  as  Recordin(e),  wiiere  the  Norraan  scribe  has 
not  represented  the  initial  iv  of  the  O.E.  form,  as  is 
usually  done  in  the  Survey.  But  the  Rec-  represents 
reg-ularly,  with  the  exception  of  the  suppression  of  the 
initial  consonant-  the  O.E.  Wreoc-.  The  initial  ITis  repre- 
sented  in  the  usual  Normaii  way  witli  a  parasitic  vowel 
between  it  and  the  r  in  Werecordina,  the  spelling-  of  this 
iiame  in  a  charter  of  William  the  Conqueror  printed  in  the 
Monasticoìi  from  an  Inspeximus  of  Henry  VI.  In  com- 
pound  names  the  Norman  scribes  usually  represent  ivur  by 
or,  so  that  Wreoc-wurSine  (dat.  sing.)  would  be  represented 
by  tliem  as  Werecordina.  The  name  is  wi-itten  Worocordina 
in  a  charter  of  Earl  Hugh  of  Shrewsbury,  1094-1098, 
priuted  in  the  Monasticou,  iii,  5201),  which  represents  the 
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Wroc-  form.  The  original  O.E.  form  must  liave  been 
Wreocen-weov'8ign,  which  became  by  the  eleventh  century 
Wreoce-  by  the  weakening  and  droppin^  of  the  n  in  the 
weak-accented  syllable,  and  the  Normans  seem  to  have 
failed  to  hear  the  resultant  -e  before  the  wu  or  weo,  which 
is  not  unnatural  in  such  a  polysyllabic  word.  But  we  have 
traces  of  the  persistance  of  tìiis  -e  in  late  twelfth  century 
forms  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  which  sometimes  write  the  name 
without  it  (probably  as  the  result  of  dictation)  and  some- 
times  with  it.  The  name  is  written  Wrohewurdin  in  the 
Roll  for  21  Henry  II,  and  in  the  chancellor's  counterpart 
for  the  28  and  24  years.  It  is  written  with  the  k  expressed 
by  tlie  Norman  ch  as  Wrochewur^in  in  the  18,  19  and  20 
years.  The  syllable  in  question  is  entirely  ignored  in  the 
forms  Wroch-wurhin,  Wroc-wur^in  in  the  22,  23  and  24 
years,  and  in  the  first  of  Richard  I. 

Wroxeter  similarly  seems  clearly  to  represent  an  O.E. 
Wreocen-ceaster,  reduced  to  Wreoce-ceaster.  It  is  written 
Rochecestre  in  Domesday,  where  ch  has  the  usual  Norman 
value  of  k.  The  initial  TTis  represented  in  Wrochecestre 
which  occurs  in  an  early  twelfth  century  charter  recited  in 
a  confìrmation  of  Henry  III  in  the  Monasticon,  iii,  522b, 
and  in  the  Wroccecestre  of  the  Hundred  EoU  of  1255  cited 
by  Eyton.  Through  French  influence  cestre  became  pro- 
nounced  sestre,anà  so  Wrockesestre  easily  becomes  Wroxeter. 

Wroxall,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  occurs  in  a  Winchester 
charter  of  1038-1044  as  Wrocces-heale  (dat.  sing.)  in  Kem- 
ble,  Codex  Diplomaticus,  iv,  76.  This  Wrocc  seems  to  be  the 
g-en.  of  a  masc.  personal  name.  It  also  occurs  in  Wraxhall, 
Wilts,  Weroches-hale  in  Domesday  ;  Wroxton,  co.  Oxford, 
in  Domesday,  Werochestane ;  and  Wraxall,  Somerset,  in 
Domesday,  Werocosale.  Wroxham,  Norfolk,  and  Wroxhall, 
co.  Warwick,  and  Wroxhill,  co.  Bedford,  seem  to  have 
tlie  same  origin. 

The  name  of  Wrexham  appears  to  be  unconnected.  It 
occurs  in  a  charter  of  1236  as  Wrectesham  (Galendar  of 
Charter  Rolls,  ii,  p.  459;,  and  in  1316  as  Wryíjhtlesham 
(Galendar  of  Glose  RoUs,  p.  347J. 
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APPENDIX   II. 

Edward  Llwyd's  Letter  to  the  EiE^'.  Dr.  Mill, 
Principal  op  Edmünd  Hall,  Oxpord. 

Copiedfroni  the  Gymmrodorion  Becord  Series,  No.  4,  p.  410. 

{See  page  39  ahove.) 

"Swansey,  Sept.  14,  [16]  96. 
"  E,ev'd.  Sir.  I  liave  liere  presum'd  to  trouble  you  with 
a  copy  of  an  inscription,'  which  amongst  several  otliers  I 
met  with  this  summer  in  North  Wales.  The  monument 
whence  I  took  it  was  a  stately  pillar  of  very  hard  stone ;  of 
the  same  kind  witli  our  common  millstoiies.  'Twas  of  a 
cylinder  form;  above  twelve  foot  in  height,  seaven  in  cir- 
cumference  at  the  basis  where  it  was  thickest,  and  about 
six  near  the  top  where  smallest.  The  pedestal  is  a  larg-e 
stone,  five  foot  square  and  15  inches  thick;  in  tlie  midst 
whereof  there's  a  round  hole  12  inches  deep  wherein  the 
monument  was  placed.  Witliin  a  foot  of  the  top  'tis 
encompassd  with  a  round  band  or  girth,  resemblin^  a  cord  ; 
from  whence  'tis  square  to  the  top,  and  each  square  adornd 
with  a  ring-,  reaching*  from  this  band  to  the  top  and  meet- 
ing  at  the  corners.  It  was  erected  on  a  small  mount  whicli 
seems  to  have  been  cast  up  for  that  purpose ;  but  in  tlie 
late  civil  warres  (or  sooner)  'twas  thrown  down  and  broken 
in  several  pieces,  whence  the  inscription  is  so  imperfect. 
The  reason  I  trouble  you  with  it,  is  because  I  remember 
amongst  Usher's  Letters  one  from  Dr.  Lang-bain  to  liim, 
wherein  he  writes  to  this  purpose — '  I  have  receẁ'd  hoth  the 
inscriptions ;  and  shall  sead  you  my  thoughts  of  that  at  Vale 
Crucisj  but  for  the  other,  I  give  it  over  for  desperat.^  Now 
this  I  send  you  is  the  IS.  at  Vale  Crucis;  and  I  doubt  not, 
but  the  vale  receiv'd  its  name  from  tliis  very  stone,  tho' 
'twas  never  intended  for  a  crosse.  The  copy  Dr.  Lang- 
baine  receiv'd  was  perhaps  taken  before  the  stone  was 
broke,  and   you   may  possibly  meet  with  it    among-st  his 

1  This  letter  was  printed  also  in  the  Cambro-Briton,  1820,  pp.  5o,  56, 
where  the  editor  appended  the  foUowing  footnote  : — 'This  inscription, 
wliich  from  its  imperfect  state,  it  wouhl  be  of  very  httle  use  to  tran- 
scrihe  here,  Mr.  Llwyd  entitles  "An  Inscription  at  Maes  y  Groes,  in 
the  parish  of  Lhindysilio,  in  Denbighshire,  transcribed  amio  109G.'" 
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papers  and  letters,  if  you  know  where  they  are  lodg'd ;  or 
direct  me  to  search  for  it  when  I  come  to  Oxford  which 
wiU  be  a  month  hence  at  farthest. 

"The  inscription  would  be  legible  enough  were  it  entire. 
It  begins  Concenn  filius  Catteli,  Cattel  filius  Brochmali, 
Brochmal  filius  Eliseg,  Eliseg  filius  Guoillauc.  Concenn 
itaque  pronepos  Eliseg  edificanit  hunc  la/pidem  proavo  suo 
Eliseg  &C'  'Tis  remarkable  that  adjoyning-  to  this  monu- 
ment  there's  a  township  calld  Eglwysig,  which  name  is 
corrupted  doubtlesse  from  this  Eliseg,  thô  our  greatest 
critics  interpret  it  Terra  ecclesiastica.  Thus,  in  Caermardhin- 
shire  we  find  this  epitaph :  Servatour  [pro  servator]  fid£ei 
patrieqîte  semper  amator  Hic  Paulinus  jacit  cultor  pientis- 
simus  8equi.  The  place  where  the  stone  lies  is  calld  Pant 
y  Pòlion  i.e.,  the  Vale  of  8takes,  corruptly  for  Pant  Powlin 
Planities  Paulini.  I  fìnd  other  phices  denominated  from 
persons  buryed  at  or  near  them  ;  Avhence  I  gather  they 
were  anciently  men  of  great  note,  who  had  inscriptions  on 
their  tombs  be  they  never  so  rude  and  homely.  But  I 
trouble  you  too  much  with  triües,  so  shall  adde  no  more 
but  that  I  am, 

"Worthy  S^",  Your  most  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

"Edw.  Lhwyd." 


PosTSCRiPT  :  see  p.  7. 


My  address  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Oxford  Congress 
for  the  History  of  Religions  touches  ground  covered  by  this 
paper :  see  II,  211,  where  I  have  suggested  correcting 
Eueyd  into  Eved,  and  equating  it  with  Irish  Ogma,  GaulisÌi 
Ogmios.  The  form  required  is  Euvyd,  which  woiüd  be 
written  Euuid  or  Euuyd  :  it  occurs  as  Euuyd,  and,  misread, 
as  Eunyd.  See  Skene,  ii,  200,  303,  and  Stephens'  Gododin, 
p.  377  (Eunydd) ;  also  Skene,  ii,  108,  where  it  is  leóyd,  with 
an  intrusive  i.  The  points  of  the  equation  are  :  (1)  Gaulish 
and  Brythonic  Ogmios  was  pronounced  Ogmiios,  and  ii 
makes  y<f  in  Welsh ;  (2)  gm  or  ghm  behaves  like  Im,  which 
becomes  lv  in  Welsli,  but  remains  Im  in  Irish;  (3)  Og  or 
ogJi  becomes  in  Welsh  ou,  later  eu.  So  Ogmios  has  its 
exact  equivalent  in  Euuyd  in  Welsh.  Space  fails  me  to 
give  analogies,  to  discuss  texts,  or  draw  conclusions. 
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By  e.  williams  b.  nicholson,  m.a. 

Bodley's  Librarian. 


The    oldest    '^genealogies'    of    Welsh    royal   fainilies    are 

contained  in  an  earlj  twelfth  centurj  MS.  in  the  Harleian 

collection  at  the  British  Museuin  {MS.  Harl  3859).     They 

were    very    carefully   printed,   with    an    introduction    and 

yaluable  notes,  by  Mr.  Egerton  Phillimore,  in  vol.  ix  of 

Y  Cymnirodor.     And  an  index  to  the  names  in  them  has 

been  compiled   by  Mr.   A.  Anscombe,  and   published  in 

vol.  i  of  the  Archẁfiir  celtische  Lexicogra2)hie. 

They  are,  however,  most  inconveniently  constructed. 

They  contain  no  dates,  and  very  seldom  any  mention  of 

the  status  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  given  in  them. 

Also  they  are  arranged  not  in  modern  pedigree-form,  but 

in  backward  order.     If  a  genealogy  of  our  present  king' 

were  so  constructed,  it  would  appear  thus  : 

[    y-  dward 

son  of  Victoria,  daughter  of  Edward 

son  of  George 

son  of  Fredericlí 

son  of  George 

son  of  George. 

Had  all  the  j)ersons  with  whose  names  the  'genealogies' 
begin   beeii  contemporaries,  that  fact  alone  would   have 

1  Initial  left  for  an  illuminator  to  insert. 
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enabled  us  to  get  approximate  dates  for  tlie  entire  series  ; 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

I  have,  nevertheless,  found  that  not  fewer  than  twenty- 
two  out  of  the  thirty-two  'genealogies'  can  be  fitted  on 
to  each  other,  and  that  a  second  series  of  three  can  also 
be  fitted  on  to  each  other.  By  tabulating  them  accord- 
ingly,  and  inserting  in  brackets  the  known  or  approximately 
known  dates  of  some  of  the  persons  mentioned,  1  have 
been  able  to  reduce  the  'genealogies'  into  a  synchi'onous 
form  in  which  they  can  be  more  conveniently  consulted. 
And  I  shall  add  certain  preliminary  notes  which  will 
throw  some  little  new  light  on  their  origin  and  import. 

Tlie  'genealogies'  are  immediately  preceded  by  the 
oldest  text  (also  early  twelfth  century)  of  the  Annales 
Camhriae,  and  Mr.  Phillimore  has  said  (p.  144)  : — 

*'  Both  Annales  and  Genealogies,  in  theii'  present  forni, 
show  marks  of  having  been  composed  in  the  last  half  of  the 
tenth  century.     The  years  of  the  Annales  are  written  down 
to  977,  though  the  last  event  recorded  is  the  death  of  Rhodri 
ab  Hywel  Dda  in  954  ;  while  the  omission  of  the  battle  of 
Llanrwst,  which   was  fought  in   the  very   next   year   (955) 
between  the  sons  of  Idwal  and  those  of  Hywel  Dda  (especially 
on  the  part  of  an  annahst  who,  if  also  the  composer  of  the 
Genealogies,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  partisan  of  Hywel's 
f amily  in  their  contest  for  the  supremacy  of  Wales),  certainly 
points  to  the  Annales  having  been  finished  as  they  are  now 
in  the  year  954  or  955,  and  never  subsequent]y  retouched. 
The  Genealogies  commence  with   that  (given  both  on  the 
father's  and  on  the  mother's  side)  of  Owen  ab  Hywel  Dda, 
who  died  in  988,  and  they  must,  therefore,  have  been  compiled 
during    his    reign,   and   before   that    year.      Tho   frequent 
aUusions   to   St.   David's  and  its    Bishops,  and  the   almost 
complete   absence  of    similar   alhisions  to   Llandaft",  in  the 
Annales,  show  these  to  have  been  composed  in  the  former, 
not    in    the    latter,    See ;    and    we    are    led   to   place   the 
composition  of  the  Genealogies  in  tlie  same  district  from  a 
consideration  of  the  extreme  meagreness  and  incompleteness 
with    which   they  give  the   pedigree   of   the   royal   Hnes   of 
Gwent  and  Morganwg,  di.stricts  politically  and  ecclesiastically 
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as  much  identified  witli  the  See  of  Llandaíf  as  were  Dyfed 
and  Cardigan  with  that  of  St.  David's." 

In  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Zeitscìirift  für  celtische 
Philologie  (vi,  439-53),  I  have  shown  that  the  Annales  are 
merely  notes  from  the  margin  o£  a  paschal  table  con- 
structed  bj  the  -ì32-year  cycle  of  Yictorius  of  Aquitaine. 
This  tabìe  would  certainly  belong-  to  a  church,  and  we 
may  pretty  safely  conclude  that  the  Annales  and  the 
^Genealogies'  which  immediately  follow  them  were 
compiled  in  the  cathedral  of  Meneu  (St.  David's). 

The  fact  that  the  years  of  the  Annales  are  continued 
to  977  is  simply  due  to  their  being-  copied  (and  diyided 
into  fifty-three  decads)  from  a  532-year  cycle  which  began 
with  444.'  And  the  first  'genealog-y',  though  it  includes 
Owein,  who  died  in  988,  appears  to  have  been  originally 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  his  father,  who  died  in  950.  For 
it  begins  'ueii  map  iguel',  the  initials  both  of  Ouew  and  of 
Higuel  being  left  out.  Now,  in  all  the  'genealogies'  the 
initial  of  the  frst  name  is  left  out — for  an  illuminator  to 
supply — hut  (except  in  this  one  case  of  Hguel')  never  any 
other  initial.  Presumably,  then,  the  'genealogy'  originally 
began  with  '[HJiguel',  to  which  were  prefixed  '[OJuen  map' 
when  his  son  succeeded  him. 

My  next  point  is  that  in  their  original  form  these  were 
not  all  of  them  certainly  'genealogies'  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word — that,  in  fact,  No.  1  is  not  a  genealogy  but  a 
table  of  succession.  Part,  at  least,  of  the  original  table 
had  no  map''s,  but  the  preposition  guor,  'over',  in  their 
place.  This  wiU  be  seen  from  lines  5,  7,  and  9  in  the 
list  of  Cunedag's  precursors : — 

1  The  cycle  woiüd  eud  at  976,  but  another  'an.'  may  have  been 
added  to  the  paschal  table  with  a  note  that  the  cycle  began  over 
again,  or  else  the  extracter  of  our  Annales  carelessly  wrote  an  'an.' 
too  many— just  as  he  often  puts  11  'an.'  into  a  decad. 

F 
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Phillimore's  te.rt  Corrupted  from 

[1]     map.  ^tern.  ?  guor  Cimeda[g]  iEtern. 

[2J     map.  Patern.  pefrut.  ?  guor  ^tern  Patern.  pefrut. 

[3]     map.  Tacit.  ?  guor  Patera  Tacit. 

[4]     map.*  Cein.  ?  guor  Tacit  Cein. 


[5]     map.*  Guo2ceiri. 
[6]     map*  doli. 


guor  cein  doli. 


} 

[9]     map.*  Gurdu??i?2.     ì  i  a  j. 

^,J,  ^  >•      guor  dumn  Amgueryt. 

[10]     map.  Amguoloyt.   J       * 

k^n  t^  '        \      guor   Äguerit  dubun. 

[12]     map.  Oumu??.  )      ^  " 

[13]     map.  dubun.  guor  dubun  Brithguein. 

[14]     map.  Brithguein.  guor  Brithguein  Eugein. 

[15]     maj).  Eugein.  \ 

'-    -'  ^  '  \     guor  Eugein  Aballac.  qui  fuit. 

map.  Amalech.  qui  j 

fuit.  ' 

beli  magni  fìliu/[&c.]       beli  magni  filiu/[&c.] 

Here  the  original  structure  is  revealed  by  the  sequence 
of  six  entries  against  which  I  have  put  a  "^.  Then  came  a 
uian  who  meant  to  strike  out  all  the  repeated  names  and 
the  guor^s,  and  to  substitute  maiÝ  :  but  he  left  in  guorcein, 
guordoli,  and  gurdumn  by  accident,  and  failed  to  see  that 
Amguoloyt,  Oumun,  and  Amalech  were  only  doublets'  of 
names  next  them. 

^  See  note  on  p.  91  for  the  amazing  recklessness  with  which  map 
was  prefixed  to  the  beginning  of  lines  in  table  xvi — ordinary  words, 
parts  of  words,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  having  thus  had  parentage 
attributed  to  them.  In  my  Keltic  Researches  (pp.  49,  50j  I  have 
pointed  out  that  the  table  of  the  succession  of  Brudes  was  coubtructed 
with  the  Pictish  preposition  uur,  ur  (Welsh  yuor),  'over',  'after', 
between  names  which  were  repeated  like  those  of  Cein,  Doli,  and 
Dumn.  Then  came  a  later  hand  who  put  'Brude'  in  front  of  all  the 
ur's  and  so  created  14  or  15  additional  Brudes.  In  a  table  on  p.  134 
of  Skene's  Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  we  have  'filii  Sin,  filii 
Rosin,  filii  Their,  filii  Rothir',  which  looks  as  if  the  original  text  had 
no  Jilii,  but  either  the  Latin  pro  or  an  Irish  ro  corresponding  to 
it  in  meaning. 

'^  Mr.   Phillimore  has   seen   this  of   Amalech.     F  in  Welsh    is   a 
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In  other  words,  we  have  before  us  what  maj  not  be  a 

table  of  direet  blood-descent  at  all,  but  only  of  succession : — 

before  Cnneda,  ^tern 

„      ^tern,  Patern  'pesrut' 
„      Patern,  Tacit 
and  so  on. 

When  this  is  realized,  we  are  at  once  able  to  clear 
awaj  two  great  apparent  discrepancies  between  this  list 
and  early  twelfth  century  authorities. 

(1)  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (xii,  6)  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  king  Cadwallon  an  extreniely  specific  statement  of  his 
relationship    to  the  king-  of    Brittany,   which  I   tabulate 

thus : 

Mailcun 


.1 

Ennianus 

Run 

Beli 

(1.  marries  HoeÌ,  k.  of  Brittany 

lacob 

Alanus 

Catman  Salomo 

I 
Cadwallo 

Accordin»  to  our  doctored  Harleian  table,  Beli  was  the 

son,  not  of  Enniaun,  but  of  Run.     Strike  out  the  inter- 

polated  map's,  restore  the  original  guor's,  and  we  see  that 

guor  Beli  Run 
guor  Run  Mailcun 

meant  not  that  Eun  was  father  of  Beli,  but  that  he 
preceded  him  as  head  of  tlie  house  of  Gwynedd.     Why 

mutation  both  of  inedial  b  and  medial  m,  and  Aballac,  Amalech,  are 
merely  archaic  spelJings  of  Afallach  :  no  doubt  the  b  form  is  here 
more  correct  than  the  m  form.  When  this  is  recognized,  and  the 
similarity  noticed  between  the  short-necked  capital  ò  and  an  O,  it 
will  at  once  appear  that  Oumun  and  Dubun  are  also  doublets.  In 
Amguoloyt  the  /  is  a  scribe's  misreading  of  the  conjunct  form  of  ;• — 
i.e.,  1 — as  a  capital  L.  This  suggests  that  the  tables  are  copied 
directly  or  indirectly  from  an  exemplar  written  in  capitals. 

f2 
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Enniaun  is  not  so  named  is  obviously  due  to  one  of  two 
causes  :  eitlier  he  died  before  his  father  Mailcun,  or  he 
was  younger  than  his  brother  Run.  In  either  case  the 
headship  of  the  house  would  naturally  devolve  on  Beli  if 
Eiun  left  no  son. 

It  is  possible  that  Geoffrey's  own  authority  was  not 
any  Welsh  pedigree,  but  the  book  of  Breton  tradition 
from  which  he  borrowed  so  freely.^  In  any  case,  however, 
that  Enniaun,  and  not  E,un,  was  Beli's  father  is  practically 
certain  from  the  fact  that  Run  would  have  hetier  suited 
the  drift  of  Cadwallon's  speech. 

Einally,  in  the  Brui  y   Tyiuysogion,  Caradoc  of  Llan- 

garvan   says  that  Cynan  Tyndaethwy's   daughter  Essyllt 

married  a  chieftain  nained  Mervyn  Frych.     This  Mervyn 

he  represents  subsequently  as  king  of  Nortli  Wales,  and 

as  being  killed  by  the  English  in  844,  and  succeeded  by 

Rotri.      Of    any   Mervyn   the   son   of   Essyllt    he    knows 

nothing,  and  it  is  clear  to  me  that  in  our  original  pedigree 

the  text  ran  : — 

ffuor  Botri  mermin  gur  Etthil  mereh  cinnan 

before  Rotri,  Mermin — husband  of  Etthil,  danghter  of  Cinnaii 

and  that  the  later  scribe  (who  struck  out  guor^s  and 
inserted  map\s)  mistook  ^t^r, 'husband',  for  the  preposition 
guor,  and,  by  substituting  map,  turned  Etthil's  husband 
into  her  son ! 

Since  writing  the  last  few  paragraphs,  I  discover,  in 
Skene's  Four  Ancient  BooJcs  of  Wales  (text,  ii,  218;  trans- 
lation,  i,  462)j  a  document  (from  tlie  Red  Booh  of  Hergest) 
which  is  virtually  conclusive  as  to  one  of  tliese  discrepancies. 
It  is  a  poetical  'prophecy'  (put  in  the  mouth  of  Merlin)  of 
the  succession  of  chiefs  of  the  Cymry.  It  begins  with 
Rydderch  Hael,  described  as  an  enemy  of  the  city  on  the 

^  See  my  note  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  xix,  p.  6.     To  the  instances  there 
giyen,  add  the  very  striking  one  of  Giiithelin's  embassy  (vi,  4). 
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Clyde.  He  was  to  be  followed  by  Morgant  Mawr,  sori  of 
Sadjrnin  (=Saturninus),  who  was  to  be  followed  by  ürien 
(=  Urbigena).  Then  was  to  come  Maelgwn,  in  connexion 
with  whom  Gwendydd  [i.e.,  Gwynedd)  is  for  the  fìrst  time 
mentioned  by  the  poet.^  Then  would  follow  E,un,  Beli, 
lago  (son  of  Beli),  Cadvan  (son  of  lago),  Cadwallawn, 
Cadwaladyr,  Idwal,  Howel  (son  of  Cadwal),  and  Eodri. 
Then  Mervyn  Vrych,  descrihed  as  coming  from  Manaw. 
Then  Rodri  Mawr,  his  son  Anarawd,  and  Howel. 

Now,  the  very  important  statement  that  Mermin  JTrych 
came  from  Manaw  is  not  in  Caradoc — in  other  words,  the 
evidence  of  the  prophecy  is  presumably  not  horrowed  from 
him.  And  the  only  way  to  bolster  up  the  statement  in  our 
'genealogies'  that  Mermin  was  the  son  of  'Etthil'  is  to 
suppose  that  she  had  both  a  husband  and  a  son  of  the  same 
naine — which  is  to  the  last  degTee  uniikely;  for  in  these 
'genealogies'  no  'son'  bears  the  name  of  his  'father '■  except 
in  a  few  cases  for  which  no  historical  corroboration  is 
forthcoming,  and  which  are  ahnost  certainly  mere  doublets 
of  the  kind  we  have  ah'eady  detected  in  the  ancestry 
assigned  to  Cunedag. 

And  now  for  the  names  of  some  of  Cunedag's  ])re- 
cursors,  and  the  lost  history  revealed  by  them. 

Everyone  has  seen  that-^tern  is  a  Latin  name,  but  lias 
anyone  explained  why  it  should  be  given  ?  We  do  some- 
times  speak  of  'that  eternal  baby',  but  no  one  ever  heard 

1  The  wiiter  clearly  snpposed  that  the  primacy  was  previously  with 
the  'men  of  the  North ',  for,  in  the  Historia  Brittoìiuvi,  §  63,  we  are  told 
that  the  invaders  of  Northunibria  were  combated  by  Urbgen,  Hiderch 
Hen,  'Guallanc'  (Guallaucj,  aud  Morcant.  But  these  princes  did  not 
precede  Mailcun,  and  his  precursors  in  the  dignity  of  chief  king  were, 
doubtless,  the  Gildan  kings  specified  by  Geoftrey  of  Monmouth. 

-  The  earliest  instance  I  know  of  such  a  case  in  Welsh  history  is  that 
of  Idwal  Fychan,  ' Littln  Idwal,'  a  son  of  Eidwal  Foel  ('ldwal  the 
Bald;  who  died  in  943). 
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of  the  baby  being  named  Eternal  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
No  one,  in  fact,  has  noticed  in  this  connexion  that  aeternus, 
^immortal',  is  a  title  bonie  on  coins  by  Diocletian  (emperor 
in  284-305),  his  imperial  partner  Maximian  (t3iO),  and 
Julian  (360-3). 

Everyone  has  also  seen  that  Patern(us)  is  a  Latin 
name,  but  has  anyone  observed  that  it  was  borne  by  Eoman 
consuls  of  233,  267,  268,  269,  and  279  ? 

Finally,  everyone  has  seen  that  Tacit(us)  is  another 
Latin  name,  but  has  anyone  pointed  out  that  it  was  the 
name  of  a  Roman  emperor  of  275-6  ? 

And  no  one,  so  far  as  T  know,  has  detected  in  Cein  the 
well-known  Roman  family  name  Ceionius,  borne  by  a  con- 
sul  of  240. 

The  inference  is  obvious,  that  the  names  of  the  four 
immediate  precursors  of  Cunedag  are  regnal  names  (as 
those  of  the  Popes  are  even  now),  borrowed  from  those  of 
contemporary  emperors  or  consuls,  and  that  the  bearers  of 
them  held  rule  in  subordination  to,  or  alliance  with,  the 
Roman  government  of  South  Britain. 

It  may  be  asked  why  Cunedag  has  no  re^nal  name. 
There  are  at  least  three  possible  replies  :  (1)  that  he  had  a 
regnal  name  which  has  not  descended  to  us,  the  length  of 
time  during  which  he  had  been  known  as  Cunedag'  liavino- 
prevented  the  later  name  from  ever  taking-  root ;  (2)  that, 
whereas  Cunedag's  father,  ^tern,  was  (to  judge  from  his 
name  'lmmortal')  probably  a  Pagan,  Cunedag  himself  was 
probably  a  Christian,  and  preferred  not  to  change  the  name 

^  So  given  in  the  eightli  century  Historia  Brittonum,  aiul  =  Good 
Hound,  like  Biliconus  in  the  Bath  Chiistian  tablet  (see  my  Tlnisius  to 
Ni(/ra).  The  perpetuation  of  the  "  connectiug  vowel "  in  this  and 
certain  other  early  Welsh  names  was  doubtless  due  to  the  continued 
recitation  of  ancient  poems  from  which  it  could  not  be  eliminated 
without  spoiling  the  metre  or  altering  the  text. 
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uncler  which  he  was  baptized;  (3)  that  a  nationalist  feehng 
had  arisen  in  favour  of  vernacular  naraes. 

Of  the  names  of  Cunedag-'s  own  chiidren  two  in  every 
three  are  apparently  Roman,  the  third  is  Keltic.  From 
whatLatin  name  in  -anus  Typipaun^  comes  I  do  not  know, 
unless  it  be  from  Tiberianus;  but  Rumaun,  Dunaut, 
Enniaun,  are  Romanus,  Donatus,  and  Ennianus  (as  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  calls  him) — names  which  may  have  been  those 
of  Eoman  governors  or  commanders  in  Britain.  Possibly, 
Abloyc  =  Apulicius  or  Apulicus — the  latter  name  found' in 
West  Britain  in  the  fourth  century;  ^tern  is  probably  not 
a  genuine  borrowing  from  Latin,  as  in  the  case  of  his  grand- 
fatlier,  but  an  instance  of  that  repetition  of  ancestral  names 
which  afterwards  becomes  so  common  in  these  'genealo- 
gies'.     But  Osmail,  Ceretic,  and  Docmail  are  Keltic. 

So,  too,  Typipaun's  son  Meriaun  appears  to  represent  a 
Marianus;  Enniaun's  'son'  Eugein^  is  probably  named  after 
Eugenius,  emperor  in  392-4;  and  Dunaut's  'son'  Ebiaun 
seems  to  =  Epianus,  or  (Prof .  Anwyl  suggests  from  Corf. 
Imcr,  Lat.  vii,  1336,  5)  Abianus.  Ebiaun  is  foUowed 
by  a  'son'  with  a   Reltic  name,  but  his  'son'  Mouric  is 


1  Mr.  Phillimore  says :  ''  Certainly  a  mistake  for  Typiaun  (now 
Tybion) ".  Does  Tybion  exist  except  as  a  modern  form  of  this  very 
man's  name  ?  And  does  not  Typipaun  represent  a  partly  obliterated 
TYBiRiAUN  ?  I  am  reminded  of  the  supposed  reading  prespiter  on 
the  Senacus  stone  at  Cefn  Amwlch,  where  I  have  ascertained  by  my 
own  eyes  that  the  supposed  second  p  is  a  b. 

-  iáee  my  J'inisius  to  Niyra.  The  Apulicus  in  question  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  a  Christian  woman  from  a  man  who  apparently 
held  a  position  of  some  authíjrity  amonçr  British  Christians.  Our 
MS.  has  oy  for  i  in  Amguoloyt  and  Cynloyp.  The  Annales  give  the 
death  of  a  king  Abloyc  in  a  year  corresponding  to  942. 

2  True  that  it  is  found  as  the  name  of  one  of  Cunedag's  remote 
ancestors,  but  in  that  case  it  may  be  pure  Keltic  (=  Avigeni-os).  In 
the  case  of  Enniaun's  son,  the  name  may  have  been  selected  from 
Roman  sources,  but  with  ancestral  nuuìice. 
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named  after  sonie  Mauricus  or  Mauricius.  If  after  the 
Emperor  Mauricius,  wlio  attained  that  position  in  582, 
either  he  must  have  taken  the  name  at  an  advanced  age 
or  probablj  a  generation  or  two  is  missing  between  him 
and  Dunaut.^ 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  here  two  passages  in 
M^.  Jesus  Coll.  20,  as  printed  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  viii, 
83-91,  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  doings  of 
Cunedag  in  North  Wales. 

The  first  says  that  Cuneda  had  two  daughters,  Tecgygyl 
and  Gwen,  the  latter  of  whom  became  the  wife  of  Anlavd 
'wledic',  and  that  the  mother  of  his  sons  was  Wavl, 
daughter  of  Coyl  Hen  (No.  vii,  j).  85). 

Tlie  second  says  that  Einyav  and  Katwallavn  Llavhir 
were  two  brothers,  and  their  two  mothers  were  sisters, 
daughters  to  Tidlet  [y  didlet)-  king  of  the  Goidel  Picts 
{gvydyl  fichti)  in  Pywys  (No.  xxiii,  p.  87). 

Now  Einyavn  was  not  Katwallavn's  brother,  but  his 
father,  and  is  given  as  such  in  the  preceding  pedigree : 
doubtless    for    Einyaun    we    should     substitute    Eugein 

^  I  say  '  probably'  because  recent  letters  to  The  Daily  Neics  show  that 
the  usual  allowance  of  thirty  years  to  a  generation  is  sometimes  very 
ina(lequate.  In  its  issue  of  Feb.  10,  1909,  is  a  letter  from  Wiliiam 
J.  Stephens,  of  Newquay,  sayiiig  that  Robert  Carne,  born  in  16:24, 
hatl  a  grandson  John  born  in  1714,  who  had  a  grandson  James  born 
in  1806  and  stiU  living— being  parish-clerk  of  St.  Columb  Minor  ! 
This  giyes  four  complete  generations  iu  16:24-1806,  an  average  of 
forty-fìve  years.  Mr.  Stephens  says  he  has  yeriíìed  the  dates  in  the 
parish  register. 

2  Sir  J.  Rhŷs  believes  'didlet'  to  be  a  name  :  I  was  in  doubt 
whether  it  might  not  be  a  di-  word  meaning  'dethroned ',  'expelled ', 
or  the  like.  I  know  no  such  Pictish  name,  and  take  it  to  i-epresent 
Titlat  for  Lat.  Tit(u)lâtus.  In  Welsh  the  ä  should  give  au,  aw,  or  o, 
not  e,  but,  if  the  source  of  the  pedigree  were  Goidelic  (whether 
Pictish  or  Irish),  Titlet  would  be  a  quite  correct  genitive,  which,  in 
later  Welsh,  would  become  Tidlet,  and  (aíter  the  preposition  i/) 
Didlet. 
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Daiito-uin.  That  the  alliances  between  their  father 
Ennianus  and  the  Pictish  sisters  took  place  after  their 
grandfather  Cunedag's  descent  from  the  North  is  clear 
froiu  the  fact  that  his  two  grandsons  by  them — Mailcun 
and  Cinglas — w^ere  still  living  about  548,  when  the  former 
died.  Indeed,  it  is  practicallj  certain  that  Ennianus  and 
his  younger  brothers  were  born  in  Wales. 

Katwallavn's  own  name  I  take  to  mean  Catuvellaunian, 
and  to  sliow  that  his  mother  belonged  to  that  people,  who, 
there  is  strong  ground  for  be]ieving  (see  Holder),  had  a 
town  Tossobion  on  a  river  Tossobios  (the  Conwy9)  in 
N.  Wales.  In  that  case,  they  were  apparently  Goidelic- 
speaking  Picts,  i.e.,  Goidels  who  tattooed.  If  the  name  of 
ttie  Catalauni  is  only  an  abbreviated  form  of  Catuvellauni 
(as  is  generally  assumed),  that  is  likely  enough  :  for  that 
people  were  in  the  Belgic  partof  Gaul  and  next  neighbours 
to  the  Sequani,  who  certainly  tattooed  (see  my  Eeltic 
Researches) . 

But  Cunedag  himself  seems  beyond  doubt  to  have 
allied  himself  to  a  lady  of  North  Wales,  whether  his  wife 
WauP  was  dead  or  not.  For  the  name  of  his  daughter 
Tecgygyl  is  to  nie  Tegÿgyl,  Deceangla,  'the  Deceanglan',^ 
and  I  take  Tegeing(e)l  to  be  the  district  settled  on  lier. 

Continuing  the  consideration  of  Cunedag's  ancestors, 
I  make  nothing  at  present  out  of  Doli,  aud  suspect  that 
we  should  foUow  the  version  of  tliis  pedigree  given  at 
p.  144  of  Eees's  Camhro-British  Saints,  and  read  Docil  = 

1  Cf.  the  raodern  Gwawl,  '  Brightness',  and  the  name  Vâlos 
(Hohler),  and  see  Stokes,  Urk.  .S)j/-.,  p.  '2(52,  under  'Vâleti-s'. 

-  That  certain  inscribed  pigs  of  lead  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum, 
Chester,  do  show  an  L  in  the  name  of  the  Deceangli — as  conteiided 
by  Sir  J.  Rhj's — 1  felt  sure  from  photographs  and  rubbings  which  I 
owed  to  the  kindness  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Museum,  Mr.  Alfred 
Newstead.  I  have  now  seen  them.  No.  196  is  beyond  question. 
Otherwise  Tegÿgyl  would  =Deceangula,  'the  little  Deceangan'. 
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the  Latin  surname  Docilis.  Bumn  appears  to  be  the 
acljective  dumnos,  'tall',  though  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  found  as  a  proper  nauie  except  in  composition.  If  its 
phonetics  had  been  influenced  by  transmission  through 
Goidelic  sources,  it  miyht^  Bomn,  representing  Domnus 
for  Dominus.  Amguerit  is  simply  the  form  eventually 
taken  in  Welsh'  by  the  name  of  the  Ambivareti  or 
Ambivariti,  a  people  on  tlie  borders  of  Belgium  and 
Burgundy,  and  it  enables  us  to  add  one  to  the  small 
number  of  Belgian  tribes  hitherto  identified'  as  occupying 
the  coast-regions  of  Britain  :  their  name  is  also  preserved 
in  Trish  in  the  name  of  'the  king  of  the  descendants  of 
NeiU,  Aidus,  the  son  of  Ammereth"  {Camhro-British  Saints, 
p.  562).  And  the  natural  inference  is  that  Amguerit  had 
an  Ambivaritan  mother. 

Exa.ctly  similar  is  the  case  of  the  next  ancestor, 
Duhun,  who  doubtless  had  for  liis  mother  one  of  the 
Dobuni,  a  tribe  settled  about  the  head  of  the  Severn 
estuary,  in  or  near  Gloucestershire  :  the  first  u  suggests 
Goidelic  influence  in  transmission,  or  else  that  Ptolemy's 
Ao/3ovvot  should  have  liad  not  o  but  ö — which  may  very 
well  be,  as  Ptolemy  sometimes  trips  in  his  quantities  {e.g,, 
in  A.r]fji,r)Tat  for  Dëmëtae). 

Brithguein  looks  like  an  error  for  Brithgein  (Bricto- 
genios),  which  would  mean  'of  painted  ancestry',  or  'of 
distinguished    birth',  but   the   corresponding   pedigree  in 

1  M  for  earlier  mm  (:=  mb) ;  terminal  vowel  {i)  of  fii-st  part  of  com- 
pountl  lost ;  yw  for  earlier  u ;  e  'umlaut'  of  followina  vowel.  An 
earlier  Welsh  Ammueret  can  be  traced  in  the  Anuueret  of  the 
version  of  this  pedigree  given  on  f.  ;j.5«  of  M8.  Jesus  Coll.  20  (see 
V  (Jymmrodor,  viii,  85,  vi). 

^  Menapii,  Atrebates,  Parisii. 

3  =  Amm(fh)ereth.  Ilere  again  the  changes  are  perfectly  regular, 
tlie  final  t  becomiiig  th,  and  the  v  becoming /ä,  wliich  was  silent  and 
is,  therefore,  omitted  in  the  spelling. 
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MS.  Jesus  Coll.  20,  has  Prydein,  which  might  be  a 
Kymric  form  of  Qritanios  =Coritaiiian.  The  Corítäni 
(=  Cruithni)  were  an  East  Midland  tattooed  tribe,  speaking 
Goidelic  {Keltic  Researches,  17).  Eugein  is  not  Graeco- 
Latin  Eugenius  (unknown  in  the  West  at  that  period),  but 
the  later  Welsh  form  (cf.  Eu-tegirn  and  like  names)  of  an 
earlier  Ávigenios,  'of  noble  birth'.  Ahallac^  (Aballacos) 
means  'Rich  in  apples'  or  'AjDplelander'. 

The  Latin  passage  giying'  Aballac  Beli  the  Great  as  a 
father,  and  Anna,  the  Virgin's  consobrina,  as  a  mother,  is 
added  by  a  later  hand,  and  is  utterly  false,  except  for  the 
bare  possibility  that  Anna  may  be  a  feminine  of  the  Keltic 
name  Andus,  with  nd  assimilated  into  nn. 

Beli  the  Great  appears  in  middle  Welsh  story  as  the 
son  of  Mynogan,  and  father  of  Cassivellaunus.  He  was 
manufactured  in  this  way.  Suetonius  (Cal.  44)  refers  to 
'Adminio  Cynobellini  Britannorum  regis  filio'.  Li  Orosius 
(7,5.5),  a  tìfth  century  writer,  blundering  ignorance  has 
tortured  out  of  this  '  Mynocybelinum  Britannorum  regis 
filium',  and  in  the  eighth  century  Historia  Brittonuni 
(c.  19)  we  find  evolved  'regi  Britannico,  qui  et  ipse  Bellinus 
vocabatur,  et  filius  erat  Minocanni'  (or  Minocani).  Hence, 
Beli  son  of  Mynogan — the  real  persons  being  Cynobelinus 
and  his  son  Adminius."  The  further  designation  of  Beli 
as  father  of  Cassivellaunus  is  due  to  a  misreading  of  the 
iiame  Heli,  ascribed  by  Geoft'rey  of  Monmouth  to  Cassivel- 
launus's  father.  As  all  three  of  my  editions  of  Geoffrey 
give  Heli,  or  Hely  ;  as  I  have  seen  Heli  myself  both  in  MS. 
Rawlinson  C.  152  and  in  the  Bern  MS.  ;  and  as  Geoífrey 
gives  Heli  a  father  whose  name  is  totally  unlike  Minocan- 
(n)us,  I  cannot  doubt  that  Heli  is  the  correct  reading. 

1  Amalech  looks  like  a  Goidelic  genitive. 

-  I  leiiiu  from  Sir  J.  Rhŷs  in  The  Wels/t  Feop/e  (p.  41),  that  Ziniiner 
fouud  out  these  tliings  long  ago.     I  rediscovered  them  by  Ilolder. 
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The  names  of  the  other  three  Beli's  in  these  tables  are 
quite  genuine,  and  possibly  indicate  that  their  mothers 
were  of  the  Belgic  tribes  of  Britain.  Belg-  would  pass  very 
earlj  into  Beli  in  Welsh,  just  as  'bolij^  'a  bag',  and  later  hol, 
'a  bag'  or  'Belgian'  {Kdiic  Researcìies,  11),  are  from  a  lost 
60?^,  which  is  onlj  a  variant  of  helg-. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  make  one  or  two  plausible 
guesses  at  the  history  of  this  family — if  family  it  was. 
Early  in  the  first  century  its  members  ]ived  in  an  apple- 
growing  region,  and  three  generations  later  one  of  them 
is  called  a  Dobunian.  So  that  their  original  home  was 
probably  in  the  apple-growing  counties  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Severn  valley,  where  they  would  have  the 
Dobunians  for  neighbours  on  the  east.  A  generation 
later  they  intermarry  with  the  Ambivariti,  whose  habitat 
is  unknown,  but  who  on  tlie  Continent  were  inland 
dwellers.  In  the  fìrst  half  of  the  third  century  they 
began  assuming  regnal  names  of  Roman  origin,  and,  if  we 
may  adopt  the  form  Docil,  there  arises  a  strong  suspicion 
that  their  doing  so  coincided  with  the  Caledonian  expedi- 
tion  of  Severus,  that  the  emperor  found  the  son  of  Dumn 
a  'teachable'  lieutenant,  and  that,  when  (after  reconstruct- 
ing  the  Northern  wall)  he  retired  south,  'Docilis'  was 
left  to  occupy  as  a  dependent  chief  that  part  of  the 
neighbouring  country  known  to  the  Welsh  as  Manaw 
Guotodin  ('Sub-Otadine  Menapia'). 

There  is,  however,  one  fact  which  suggests  that  even 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  family  (if,  as  I  say, 
family  it  was)  may  liave  had  some  connexion  with  the 
niore  southern  region.  The  sheet  of  watei'  called  by  the 
English  'Lake  Bala',  is  called  by  the  Welsli  'Tegid's  Lake' 
[Llyn  Tegid),  and  Tegid  is  only  a  later  form  of  Tacit.  I 
think  it  likely  that  the  person  commemorated  is  not  Tacit 
himself,  but  tlie  early  sixth  century  Tegid  :  that  prince's 
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own  name,  however,  can  only  be  rationally  explained,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  recording-  his  descent  from  Tacit. 
Tegid's  father,  Catell  Durnluc,'  was  founder  of  the  line 
of  kino-s  of  Powis,  and,  if  Cunedag  attacked  the  Goidels  in 
North  Wales  because  they  were  injuriously  pressing  on 
the  tribes  of  Powis,'  it  is  pennissible  to  wonder  whether 
his  intervention  was  not  due  to  ancestral  connexions.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  Tegid's  m.other  was  of 
the  Cunedag  family,  and  that  he  had  no  more  distant 
connexion  with  it. 

It  mioht,  however,  be  pointed  out  to  me  that  there  is 
also  a  Llyn  Padarn,  'Patern's  Lake',  and  I  might  be  asked 
if  this  also  did  not  indicate  that  Cunedag's  ancestors  were 
settled  in  ISrorth  Wales.  Unless  Cunedag's  'grandfather' 
was  a  Goidel,  this  is  very  unlikely  :  I  feel  certain  that,  in 
his  time,  the  shores  of  Llyn  Padarn  were  occupied  by 
Groidels.  I  am  confident  that  the  lake  owes  its  name  to 
the  neighbouring  Dolbadarn,  'meadow  of  Paternus',  and 
that  Dolbadarn  in  turn  was  named  from  property  belong- 
ing  to  a  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Paternus,^  I  suspect 
that  of  Old  Llanberis.  For  the  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  any  St.  Peris  seems  to  me  exceedingly  doubtful,  and 
the  name  of  the  village  and  its  lake  (Llyn  Peris)  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  ancient  Caer  Peris,  i.e.,  the 
fort  of  tlie  Parisia/is,*  or  the  fort  of  the  Parisiati.' 

1  The  Historia  Bríttomim  tells  us  (c.  35),  that  Catell  was  a  servant 
in  the  court  of  Yortigern,  whose  own  kingdom  was  in  East  Wales,  to 
the  soutli  of  Powis. 

2  I  have  seen  this  stated  or  suggested,  but  have  failed  to  discover 
where. 

3  Cf.  Dolwyddelan,  'meadow  of  Gwyddelan'.  Gwyddelan  means 
'descendant  of  Goidels' or 'Uttle  Goidel',  and — as  Sir  J.  Rhŷs  tokì 
nie — there  was  a  St,  Gwyddelan,  to  whom  I  doubt  not  the  neighbour- 
ing  church  was  dedicated. 

*  Otherwise  only  found  in  Britain  about  the  Humber  estuary. 

^  I.e.,  a  chief  of  half   Parisian    blood— cf.  Cunedag's  'ancestors', 
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So  much  for  the  '  ancestors '  of  Cunedag,  if  ancestors 
they  really  were  and  not  merely  dynastic  precursors.  But 
iEtern  probably  was  Cunedag's  father,  since  Cunedag  had 
a  son  of  that  name,  and  ^tern's  own  name  has  the  look 
of  being  chosen  for  its  assonance  with  that  of  his  precursor 
Patern — which  makes  relationship  probable.  Whether 
Patern  was  ^Etern's  father  or  his  elder  brother  is  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  closeness  of  their  dates,  but  that  closeness 
does  not,  of  course,  preclude  the  former  behef . 

Here  ends  the  subject  proper  of  this  study,  but  I 
yenture  to  add  such  observations  as  have  occurred  to  me, 
or  may  occur,  with  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the 
'genealogies'. 

As  Table  I  professed  to  be  a  pedigree,  not  of  Hywel, 
but  of  his  son  Ouein,  so  Table  II  professes  to  be  the  same 
man's  pedigree  on  his  mother's  side,  beginning  '  [OJuein. 
map.  elen.'.  It  is  natural  to  suspect  that  here  also 
'  [0]uein.  map.'  are  insertions,  and  that  the  table  origin- 
ally  began  with  '[E]len'  or  '[H]elen'.  Elen,  however, 
died  in  943,  Hywel  not  till  950,  and  the  table  may  have 
been  prepared  between  those  years — in  which  case  it 
might  very  well  be  headed  by  her  son's  name. 

The  name  of  Elen's  great-grandmother  should  be  not 
Tancoyslt,  but  Tancoystl.  This  and  other  transpositions 
indicate  to  me  that  the  tables  were  copied  from  an 
exemplar  in  narrow  lines,  and  that  for  want  of  room  final 
letters  were  sometimes  written  above  the  end  of  names — 
with  the  result  that  they  are  brought  down  into  the  wrong 
place  in  the  Harleian  MS.     The  foUowing  are  my  cases  : 

'the  Dobunian'  and  'the  Ambiyaretan'.  The  chiefs  of  the  Llanberis 
district  are  not  very  hkely  to  have  intermarried  with  those  of  the 
Humber,  but  there  may  have  been  Parisian  colonies  in  Wales,  as  well 
as  on  the  east  coast.  There  is  also  a  Hafod  Peris,  'summer-residence 
of  Peris',  in  the  shire  of  Cardigan — where  the  name  is  clearly  that  of 
a  person. 
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Table.        Name.  Representing 

r 

1  'Catgualart     Catgualat     i.e.     Catgualatr 

1 

2  Tancoyslt       Taucoyst        „      Tancoystl 

no 

18     Gueinoth        Gueith  „      Gueithno 

no 

„      Glitnoth         Glitth  „      Glitthno  {sic) 

r 

„     'Gatgulart       Gatgulat        „      Gatgulatr  [sic) 

The  name  of  Tancojstl's  great-grandfather,  Teudos, 
represents  'Theodosius',  and  is  found  four  generations 
earlier  in  this  line,  coUaterally  (see  xv),  being  borne  by  a 
prince  of  the  seventh  century.  It  is  inost  probably  derived 
from  that  of  the  great  general  who  came  in  369  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain  ;  less  probably  from 
his  son  Theodosius  1,  from  Theodosius  II,  in  whose  reign 
the  Theodosian  code  was  issued,  or  from  Theodosius,  son 
of  the  emperor  Maurice,  who  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  empire  of  the  East  from  590  to  602. 

The  name  of  Teudos's  father,  Regin,  is  the  Keltic  name 
Regînus  (and  Regnus),  borne  also  by  a  few  Romans  (of 
Cisalpine  Gallic  descent  ?) :  it  doubtless  comes  f rom  the 
reig-  stem  and  means  'of  i'oyal  ancestry'.  The  name  of 
Regin's  grandfather  Cathen  (=  Holder's  Catuenus)  shows 
Irish  phonetics :  the  Welsh  form  would  have  been  Caten, 
Caden. 

Further  back,  Guortepir  is,  of  course,  Yotepori,^  and 
Aircol  has  been  derived  by  Zimmer  from  'Agricola':  note 
that  the  stress  must  have  been  placed  on  the  fìrst  syllable, 
Agricol(a),  to  produce  the  contraction  (it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that  this  family  was  Irish).  Presumably  Triphun  is 
simply  the    Roman   military  title   trihunus  borne    by  the 

^  Yet  the  Grammatica  Celtica  quotes  four  Bretoii  instances  of 
-walart  or  -gualart. 

'^  On  the  derivation  and  proper  form  of  wliose  name  see  my  paper 
in  Arch.  Camb.,  6th  Ser.,  vi,  pp.  78-80. 
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commander  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  legion  :  the  muta- 

tion  of  intervocalic  h  to  j^/i  is  Irish  (see  Gram.  Celt.),  as  one 

yeould  expect  iii  this  family. 

Mr.  Phillimore  says  that  'Gloitguin'  is  '  Cljdwyn,  the 

son  of  Brychan  Brycheiniog,  whose  reputed  conquest  of 

Demetia  has  caused  him  to  be  foisted  into  this  Dimetian 

pedigree.     Nimet  was  his  son,  not  his  father,  and  appears 

as  Neufedd  in  the  Breconshire  pedigrees'.     Whether  this 

Clydwyn  is  the  son  of  Brychan  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but 

do  not   think   Nimet  has  anything  to   do  with  any  real 

Neufedd.     T  take  it  for   nothing    more   than    a   misread 

doublet  of   the  next  name,  dimet,  a  capital  D  with   the 

bottom  stroke  partly  obliterated  having  been  misread  as 

D,  i.e.,  N;  and,  as  it  merely  means  'Demetian',  I  suspect  it 

to  be  expressly  meant  to  differentiate  him  from  Clydwyn 

Brycheiniog.     We  have  two  other  instances  of  such  mere 

doublets  in  the  neighbouring  names  Protec  and  Protector, 

Ebiud  and  Eliud.     In  fact,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  early 

part  of  this  pedigree  (like  that  of  No.  í)  was  originally 

not   a  family-tree  but  a   table  of  succession,  which  may 

häve  run  thus  : 

Before  Clotri,  Cloitguin  Dimet 
Before  (Cloitgiiin)  Diniet,  Protector 
Before  Pi'otector,  Eliud. 

When  the  guor^s  were  dropped  and  the  map's  substi- 
tuted,  'Maxim  guletic'  would  be  seen  to  be  a  doublet  and 
be  omitted,  while  Nimet,  Protec,  and  Ebiud  might  .be 
mistaken  for  distinct  names  owing  to  the  corruptions  they 
had  undergone.  The  loss  of  fìnal  tor  in  Protec  might 
haye  been  due  to  its  coming  on  the  margin,  but  for  the 
fact  that  Protec  is  found  in  the  Booìc  of  Llan  Ddv  as  the 
name  of  a  sixth  century  witness :  I  suggest  that,  as  this 
line  was  Irish,  the  stress  was  altered  from  Protéctor  to 
Prótector,   whence  an  abbreviated  form,  Prótec.     As  to 
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Ebiud  for  Eliud/  the  confusion  of  l  and  h  was  very  easy, 
and  the  Book  of  Llan  Dav  contains  no  naine  at  all 
resembling  Ebiud. 

Protector,  again,  is  siniply  a  Latin  official  title — given 
to  Votepori  on  his  tombstone,  and  meaning  either  that  he 
was  an  honorary  meniber  of  the  Emperor's  bodyguard  (as 
liitherto  supposed)  or  (as  I  now  suspect)  that  he  was  a 
Protector  of  the  population  within  his  rule — perhaps  of 
Romano-Britons  against  his  own  Goidelic  rivals.  It  can 
hardly  be  a  mere  epithet,  however,  of  Maxim(us),  who 
was  a  Roman  general,  of  Spanish  birth,  and  a  claimant 
for  the  imperial  throne ;  and  the  examples  of  Votepori 
and  Triphun  show  us  thafc  in  this  particular  line  official 
titles  were  used  as  independent  personal  names. 

The  end  of  the  table  is  in  a  terrible  state.  Less  than 
half  a  century  sepai-ated  Maxim  fi-om  Constans,  yet  four 
names  come  between  tliem,  and  two  of  these  are  very 
curious  indeed.  In  the  really  fabulous  part  of  Geoiîrey  of 
Monmouth's  book,  names  are  borrowed"  freely  from  these 
or  similar  'o-enealogies'  to  bestow  on  his  prehistoric  kings; 
and,  as  he  gives  'Staterius  rex  Albanise'  and  'Pinnereui 
regem  Loegrise'  consecutively  within  a  couple  of  lines  (ii, 
17),  it  is  pretty  certain  that  lie  read  not  the  impossible 
Pincr  but  Pîner.  Stater  reminds  one  of  stator,  a  magis- 
trate's  marshal ;  Pincr  of  pincema,  cup-mixer,  cup-bearer  ; 
while  misser  resembles  various  Latin  words,  and  might  even 
represent  a  Keltic  corruption  of  a  lost  mistor,  'mixer',  and 
so  be  a  gloss  on  pincerna.  Was  Stator  a  pincerna  of 
Constans,  and  did  the  table  originally  so  end  ?  And  have 
we  any  reasonable  certainty  that  Maxim  himself  was  not  a 

^  The  name  means  '  Of  many  battles',  and  implies  that  he  was  the 
head  of  a  tribe  or  a  military  leader. 

-  Thus  he  has  a  Cunedag  about  600  b.c.     The  real  Cunedag'  he 
does  not  mention  at  all. 

G 
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later  interpolation  for  the  purpose  of  cleriving  the  modern 
heads  of  the  line  from  a  Eoman  emperor  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
an  Irish  pedigree  of  the  Triphun  family  (see  Zimmer, 
Nennius  Yindicatus,  87-8),  which  gives  Triphun  entirely 
diíîerent  ancestors,  and  I  can  only  suppose  that  the  list  of 
them  in  the  table  before  us,  if  not  a  mere  concoction, 
simply  represents  his  precursors  in  the  overlordship  of 
Demetia,  or  else  that  a  leaf  in  the  archetype  was  lost'  or 
misplaced  and  that  we  have  the  tail  of  one  pedigree 
accidentally  tacked  on  to  the  body  of  another. 

In  Table  III  Cinglas  =  Cuneg'lasus,  presumably  the 
king  harang'ued  by  Gildas. 

Anaraut  in  Table  IV  is,  I  am  tokl  by  Prof.  Anwyl, 
Lat.  Honoratus :  I  may  note  the  form  Anarauht  in 
Nennius  as  showing  a  confused  recollection  that  the  name 
ought  to  have  an  /<-  somewhere  in  it.  Prof.  Anwyl  has 
also  told  me  that  Aneurin  =  Honorinus,  so  that  I  may 
pretty  safely  add  that  Eneuris  in  the  Annales  Gamhriae 
and  the  Book  of  Llan  Ddv  =  Honorius. 

Run  and  Neithon  in  the  same  table  are  royal  Pictish 
names,  indicating  an  intermarriage  either  with  the  Picts 
direct  or  with  a  line  which  had  intermarried  with  them — 
e.g.,  the  kings  of  Gwynedd  (i),  the  Strathclyde  kings  (v), 
or  the  descendants  of  Caratacus  (xvi). 

And  Authun  represents  Antonius,  perhaps  as  a  corrupt 
or  abbreviated  form  of  Antoninus — for  so  we  have  it  in 
xvi,  and  the  Book  of  Llan  Ddv  has  'antonie'  (p.  26)  and 
'antonie'  (p.  289)  for  Antonini. 

Table  V  is  a  senii-Pictish  line  containing  three  Donalds 
(Dumnagual),  a  Eon  (Eun),  a  Necton  (Neithon),  an  Alpin 
(Elfin),  and  perhaj)s  a  Kenneth  (Cinuit) — not  to  lay  stress 

1  There  is  reason  to  suspect  this  also  in  Table  xvi. 
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on  two  Eiig-eins — wliile  the  two  Beli's  su^gest  two  inter- 
marriages  with  the  Belgic  Menapiaiis  of  Manau  Guotoclin 
(see  m j  Reltic  Researches) .  In  it  we  fìnd  the  name  Teudebur, 
modern  Tudor,  of  which  I  shall  here  state  what  I  confid- 
ently  believe  to  be  the  origin. 

It  is  borrowed  froin  Teutonic  Theodoberht  (Theodo- 
bertus,  Theodebert,  Theudebert,  ©eyS/jöepToç),  and  the 
particular  person  from  whom  its  use  originates  was 
apparently  Theodobert  I  of  Austrasia,  a  great  sixth 
century  kmg  who  inyaded  Italy,  struck  a  large  g-old 
coinage,  and,  when  sending-  an  embassy  to  Justinian, 
professed  to  be  overlord  of  Britain,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  tlie 
Angles  inhabiting  it  (Procopius,  BeU.  Goth.,  iv,  20). 

The  Teudebur  before  us  appears  in  the  continuator  of 
Bede  as  Theudor;  the  MS.  containing  this  form  is  of  the 
year  1420,  but  the  work  itself  is  apparently  not  later  than 
about  766.  Tlie  Th  is  also  preserved  in  the  pedigree  of 
Fernmail,  in  c.  49  of  the  Historia  Brittommi,  by  various 
MSS.,  C  D  G  L  giving  Theudubr,  P  Theudurb,  while  H 
has  Teudubir  and  MN  Teudor.  The  Theudub(i)r  in 
question  is  obviously  referred  to  as  still  living  ('ipse  est  rex 
Buelitiae  regionis'),  is  lOth  in  descent  from  Yortigern, 
and  has  a  son,  Fernmail,  who  rules  in  Buelt  and  Guorthi- 
girniaun,  and  whose  regnal /orwíí  is  calculated  by  Zimmer 
{Neniiius  Yindicatus,  71),  at  'ca.  785  bis  ca.  815':  the 
pedigree  is  also  anterior  to  the  Nennian  revision  of  796. 

The  Bool'  of  Llan  Ddv,  in  which   the  form  is  Teudur, 

yields,   in   the   names   Freudubur   and   Freudur,    a   close 

parallel  to  the  change  from  Theudub(i)r.     Moreover,  these 

names — which  from  their  initial  F  could  not  be  Welsli — 

are   clearly  borrowed  from   a   form   of   the  Angio-Saxon 

Frithubeorht  (also  written  'Friudbertus'  and  'Fridebertus'), 

and   thus   confirm    the   derivation   of    Tlieudub(i)r   from 

Theodoberht. 

g2 
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Prof.  Oman  sug-gests  that  the  'Ceritic  guletic'  of  this 
table  is  St.  Patrick's  Alclyde  king  Coroticus,  pointing  out 
the  correspondence  in  date.'  This  suggestion  becomes 
ahnost  a  certainty  when  we  note  among  his  successors  a 
Beli  (t  720-2)  who  was  undoubtedly  king  of  Alclyde. 
Marriages  with  Pictish  princesses  were  bound  to  take 
place  among  the  Alclyde  kings,  and  the  oíîspring  would, 
naturally,  receive  Pictish  names  with  a  view  to  their 
possible  future  claims  to  the  Pictish  throne  :  indeed,  we 
know  that  the  Beli  just  mentioned  had  a  son,  bearing  the 
Pictish  name  Brude,  who  did  become  king  of  the  Picts. 
Hence  the  Pictish  names  Eun,  Neithon/  and  Elfin. 
Neithon  is  probably  the  Nwython  of  Haneirin's  poems 
on  the  battle  of  Eaith,  possibly  also  the  Nectan  who 
succeeded  to  the  Pictish  throne  about  597. 

The  name  of  Ceritic's  father,  Cynloyp,  is  a  later  form 
of  the  ogamic  Cunalipos,  apparently  a  Goidelic  name  con- 
taining  Indo-European  p,'  and  the  name  of  his  'grand- 
father',  Cinhil,  is  apparently  adapted  from  Quintillus,  that 
of  a  Eoman  emperor  who  reigned  in  270 — and  suggests 
his  having  had  an  earlier  ancestor  of  the  same  name. 

Per  shouhl  be  GoideHc,  from  its  initial  /,  but  in  that 
case  it  shouW  either  mean  'Man' — a  not  very  likely  name 
— or  be  borrowed  from  the  Eoman  name  Verus — which 
Fer's  date  makes  equally  improbable.     I  suggest  that  the 

1  My  idea  that  he  was  the  Careticus  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  an 
ovei--king  of  the  sixth  century,  must  be  given  up  :  the  number  of 
'generations'  between  liim  and  BeH  II  woulcl  be  much  too  large. 

■^  Kymricized  from  Rön  and  Necton.  The  name  of  Mailcun's  son 
Run  in  I  is  due  to  Mailcun's  having  married  a  Pictish  princess— see 
my  Keltic  Researches,  83,  and  a  forthcoming  paper  on  'TaHessin  and 
his  Contemporaries'. 

3  See  my  Eeltic  Researches.  p.  Iö3,  on  AndeHpa.  Sir  J.  Rhŷs  has 
noted  Cynloyp  and  several  other  names  as  having  been  borrowed  into 
Welsh  from  GoideHc  ì)efore  the  Uitter  had  lost  Ind.-Eur.  ;j. 
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original  had  )/er,  i.e.,  Confer,  tliat  tlie  )  was  on  tlie 
mar^in,  g-ot  rubbed  away,  and  was  not  copied,  and  that 
maiy  was  then  wronglj  inserted  (as  it  has  been  many  times 
in  these  tables) :  this  conjecture  is  supported  by  the 
absence  of  a  stop  between  'Confer'  and  'ipse'.  If  it  is 
correct,  we  have  seven  consecutive  'generations'  whose 
names  begin  with  C. 

Confer  itself  is  a  funny  name.  If  it  is  Goidelic,  it  should 
mean  'True  hound' — but  the/  would  have  been  silent  long 
before  the  'Genealogies'  were  compiled.  If  it  is  Welsh,  it 
apparently  stands  for  Confor,  i.e..,  the  Convor  (mutated 
from  Con-moi',  'Great  hound')  of  the  Booh  of  Llan  Dáv. 

As  for  the  curious  statement  that  'Confer  ipfe  eft  uero 
olitauc.  dimor  meton.  uenditu/.  eft.',  I  take  it  that  he  was 
'sold  to  (the)  Middie  Sea',  and  that  olitauc  is  a  lost  word, 
meaning-  'much  travelled',  derived  frora  the  well-known 
ol,  'much',  and  Stokes's  stem  itdô,  'I  go'. 

He  may  have  been  captured  by  Saxon  pirates  (like 
Patrick),  been  sold  into  slavery  in  Gaul,  and  so  have 
reached  tlie  Mediterranean — to  escape  afterwards  or  to 
receive  liis  freedom  from  a  Christian  niaster. 

In  VII,  the  fìnal  h  01  Clinocli  is  Goidelic,  and  in  YEII 
I  regard  [0]  linog  eitin  as  another  Clinoc  (who  would  be  a 
nephew  of  the  former),  and  not  as  a  mistake  for  Clitnoy 
eitin,  as  Mr.  Phillimore  would  have  it.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  Clynoo^  'never  could  have  been  spelt  with  a  final  g  in 
the  tentli  to  twelfth  centuries',  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
capital  G  is  thrice  miswritten  for  capital  C  in  these  tables, 
in  Gloitguin  (ii)  for  Cloitguin,  Gatgulart  (xviii)  for 
Catgualatr,  Gyl  (xix)  for  Coyl,  aiid  it  is  quite  possible  that 
in  an  earlier  MS.  of  these  genealogies  the  names  were 
written  entirely  in  capitals. 

In  VIII  note  the  Roman  names  Urbig-ena  and  Marci- 
anus,   converted  into  '[UJrbgen'  and  'Merchianum',  with 
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Gurgust  either  parallel  to  or  metamorphosed  from  Pictish 
Yerg'ust  (Fergus)  and  Yurg-ust. 

In  IX,  Mr.  Phillimore  (p.  176)  says  that  '3Iasguic  clop 
(=  "M.  the  lame")'  has  apparently  formed  one  of  the 
elements  of  a  name,  Masgoit  cloflaut,  found  in  some  MSS. 
of  GeoflPrey  of  Monmouth  (ix,  12),  the  other  element  being 
the  Cinis  scaplaut  of  our  xvi.  The  latter  name  I  shall 
explain  in  due  course.  As  to  the  former,  Geoffrey  un- 
doubtedly  borrowed  from  some  MS.  of  our  'genealogies', 
and  I  suspect  that  Table  IX  should  have  read  'Masg^uit 
clofaut'.  In  the  later  middle  awes  c  and  t  are  incessantly 
confused,  owing*  to  the  way  in  which  t  was  written.  As  to 
clop,  it  might  arise  from  cloflaut,  the  final  letters  of  which 
mig'ht  have  been  written  above  the  line  for  want  of  space, 
and  so  overlooked  by  a  coi^yist,  while  a  subsequent  scribe 
would  naturally  read  clofinto  clop,  'lame'.  Cloflaut  might 
represent'  the  Latin  stems  cläv-  and  lät-,  and  mean  one  who 
wore  the  'clavus  latus'  or  'broad  stripe'  of  a  senator : 
compare  the  epithet  'Pesrut',  'red-cloaked',  of  Cunedag's 
'grandfather'.  But  I  prefer  clofaut  =  clavâtus  (with  the 
same  meaning),  whicli  is  in  all  three  of  my  editions,  in  the 
Bern  MS.,  and  in  MS.  Laud  misc.  720.'  And  I  suggest  that 
Masguit  =  Mascuit  from  a  Goidelic  Mascët  =  Macsët  = 
Maxentius,  and  that  his  grandfather  Coyl  =  Lat.  Caelius. 

In  X,  note  Morcant  the  Belgian  ('bulc'^),  which  suggests 
that  his  mother  was  a  Menapian ;  Garbaniaún,  Vrban,  and 
Grat,  equaling  Lat.  Germanianus  (Prof.  Anwyl),  Urbanus, 
and  Gratus ;  and  the  many  Eu-,  Ou-,  lu-  names,  including 
one,  Oudecant,  which  has  the  stem  of  tlie  tribal  name 
Decanti.* 


1  Latin  a  becoming  aii  and  u  in  Welsh,  and  Welsh/being  English  v. 

'^  MS.  Rawlinson  C.  152  unhickily  misses  both  nanies. 

"  This  form  is  Goidelic. 

■*  On  which  see  my  Keltic  Researches,  28. 
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T  cannot  doubt  that  Ebiud  sliould  be  Eliud.  We 
have  ah-eady  had  the  two  together  as  a  doublet  in  II, 
and  the  Book  of  Llan  Ddv  contains  no  such  name  as 
Ebiud. 

Teuhant  and  Tecmant  are  a  mere  doublet.  Teuhant, 
Sir  John  Rhŷs  has  shown  {The  Welsh  Peojde,  90),  is  a 
degenerate  form  of  Tasciovant,  the  s  becoming  h,  and 
vowel-changes  and  dropping-s  producing  Tehcvant,  modern 
Tegfan.  Teuhant  is  a  bhuidered  transcript  of  an  earlier 
Têuant,  i.e.  Tehvant,  while  Tecmant  represents  Tecvant — 
the  m  standing  (as  in  'Oumun'  and  'Amalech')  for  the  v 
sound. 

In  XII,  Elidir  is  doctored  into  Eleuther,  after  a  Pope 
supposed  to  have  sent  missionaries  to  Britain.  The  first 
occurrence  of  this  erroneous  statement  (on  which  see  below, 
p.  95)  is  in  the  recension  of  the  Roman  Pontifical  known  as 
the  Gatalogus  Felicianus,  and  made  in  530.  Elidir  really 
answers  to  a  Goidelic  Ailithir  or  (Martyrology  of  Donegal) 
Elithir,  i.e.  'foreigner',  'exile',  or  'pilgrim'.  See  Baring- 
Gould  and  Fisher's  Lives  of  British  Saints,  ii,  445,  and 
Professor  Kuno  Meyer's  Gontrihutions  to  Irish  Lexico- 
graphy. 

Table  XVI  is  of  exceptional  interest,  being  obviously  a 
line  of  descendants  of  the  kings  Tasciovant,  Cunobelinus, 
and  Caratacus. 

This  family  were  of  the  Goidelic-speaking  Belgian  con- 
querors  of  South  England,  and  the  nanies  of  most  of  them 
have  been  Kymricized  (like  Guortepir  in  II  for  Yotecori) . 
'Teuhant'  is  followed  by  Cinbeli?í,  Caratauc,  and  'Guidgen'. 
The  name  of  Guidgen  (for  Goidelic  Vid(o)gen)  means 
'Wood-born';  he  was  probably  born  'on  the  march'  in  the 
wars  with  the  Romans.  Then  Louheu  should  be  Lou  Hen, 
on  whose  name  see  Sir  John  Rhŷs  at  p.  6  of  this  volumo. 
'Cinis  scaplaut',  who  comes  next,  has  a  Roman  name  and 
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cog'nomen,  which  make  it  practically  certain  that  he 
served  in  the  Roman  army.  For  Oims  =  Oawis, 'Hound' 
(with  i  umlaut),  doubtless  the  mere  Latin  translation  of  a 
Goidelic  Cu(o) — while  scaplaut  is  simply  the  Welsh  tran- 
script  (with  regular  aii  for  ä)  of  scajmlätus,  'broad- 
shouldered,'  found  hitherto  only  in  Low  Latin,  but  shown 
by  this  nickname  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  His  successors,  Decion  and  Catel,  repre- 
sent  Decianus  and  Catellus,  the  latter  just  possibly  a  Latin 
translation  of  Cunagnos  (later  Conan).  But  their  suc- 
cessor  Catleú  (for  Goidelic  Cat(u)Iéo)  has  a  Keltic  name, 
'War-lion',  and  the  following  nanie  Letati  is  Goidelic. 
Adamnan,  in  his  Life  of  Columha,  writes  'de  Corniaco 
nepote  Lethani',  and  Letenn  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
earliest  mythical  Cruithni :  Leitag-nos  is  the  earlier  form 
postulated  by  Holder.  Then  comes  Serguaw,  apparently 
for  Servandus,  another  Latin  name  :  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  born  about  260.  He  is  succeeded  by  Caurtam, 
a  name  of  which  a  later  form  is  Caurdaf,  'dusky  hero'  or 
'  dusky  giant' — caur  being  Irish  caur,  'hero',  Welsh  cawr, 
'giant'  or  'mighty  man',  and  täm,  an  adjective  from 
Stokes's  '■^teme  dunkehi',  which  becarae  obsolete  very  early, 
but  is  preserved  in  the  names  Cunatamos,  Cunotamus, 
Condaf,  Cyndaf,  meaning  'dusky  hound',  and  in  various 
river-names,  e.g.,  Tam  (later  Tâv,  modern  Taff)  and 
Taracsa,  Tamësis  ('dark  stream '  or  'darkly  ílowing'). 
Then  foUow  Caten,  Neithon  (for  Goidelic  Necton),  and 
Run  (for  Goidelic  Eôn).  Ron  and  Necton  are  Pictish 
royal  names,  and  the  latter  ahnost  certainly  iraplies 
Christian  parentage.'  The  birth  of  this  particular  Necton 
sliould  be  about  850 :  the  first  of  tlie  name  in  the  royal 


^  It  appears  tu  ineau 'boni  of  a  baptize(l  one':  see  Keltic  He- 
searches,  öO. 
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Pictisli  succession  probably  came  to  the  throne  about  460, 
and  may  have  deriyed  his  name  from  theNecton  before  us. 
With  this  Necton's  son  'Eun'  the  table  ends,  apparently 
iu  the  early  fifth  century,  and  never  comes  into  visible 
connexion  with  the  Cunedag  and  allied  lines.  Yet  the 
Tehvant  of  X  must  abnost  certainly  have  had  an  ancestress 
descended  from  the  Tehvant  of  tliis  table,  and  the  fact  that 
Dumng-ual  Hen  had  two  grandsons'  named  Caurdaf  (a  later 
form  of  Caurtam)  and  Serfan  (an  earlier  forni  of  Serg-uan) 
puts  an  alliance  with  line  V  beyond  doubt.  This  Caurdaf 
and  Serfan  had  different  fathers,  and  I  suspect  that  their 
grandfather,  Dumngual,  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Caurtam,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Serguau,  of  XVr. 

But  there  was  also  certainly  an  alliance  between  this 
line  and  the  house  of  Gwynedd:  probably  king  Cadvan 
married  a  daughter  of  it.  For  he  had  a  son  named 
Kynvelyn,  who  died  before  his  father,  lálled  at  'Catraeth'-" 
in  596,  and  who  left  a  son  Tecvann.  See,  for  the  text, 
Skene's  Four  Áncient  BooJcs  of  Wales,  ii,  93-6,  and,  for  the 
translation,  i,  412-414. 

The  explanation  of  the  Pictish  ending  of  Table  XVI  is 
very  simple.  The  Pictish  royal  succession  was  matriarchal, 
the  king  reigning  byright  of  his  mother;  hisfather  might 
be  a  foreigner,  and  indeed  so  often  was  one  tliat  exogamy 
may  have  been  a  compulsory  condition.  But  the  heir 
apparent  always  bore,  or  took,  a  Pictish  name:  thus,  the 
son  of  the  Northumbrian  Anfrid  reigned  as  'Brude'.  No 
change  of  language  was  involved  in  an  alliance  between 
the  descendants  of  Caratacus  and  the  Pictish  royal  family: 
both  would  speak  Goidelic.     Probably  the  former  had  gone 

1  See  the  Bonhed  Gicyr  o  Gogled  (Skene,  Four  Ancient  Books, 
ii,  454-5). 

2  I.e.,  the  battle  of  Raeth=Raith,  iu  Fife  (the  Cath  Ratha  uf  Irish 
chronicles).     AU  the  writers  about  the  nanie  have  failed  to  see  this  ! 
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North,  like  the  Cunedag  family,  in  Roman  militaiy  service 
against  the  Picts,  and  the  marria^e  (if  it  were  so^),  of  which 
Necton  was  the  oíîspring,  was  contracted  during  a  time  of 
peace. 

At  the  back  of  Tehvant  (who  was  coeval  with  the 
Christian  era)  comes  what  Mr.  Phillimore  justly  calls  a 
'marvellous  list  of  the  Roman  emperors'  (beginning-  in 
the  fourth  century),  all  connected  with  each  other  and 
with  Tehvant  bj  the  inevitable  mcb^,  'son'!  Yet  this 
apparently  ignorant  and  vainglorious  forgery  turns 
out  to  have  a  quite  diíîerent  and  innocent  ori^in,  to 
reveal  tlie  source  of  tliis  particular  table,  and  to  furnish 
an  almost  certain  inference  as  to  that  of  the  remaining 
ones. 

It  has  been  said  at  the  begmning  of  this  paper  that  the 
'Genealogies'  occur  only  in  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  Annales 
Cambriae,  in  which  they  inimediately  follow  tliose  Annales. 
It  has  been  said  also  that  I  have  elsewhere  shown  the 
Annales  to  have  been  originally  copies  of  the  marginal 
entries  on  a  532-year  paschal  cycle  of  Yictorius  of  Aquitaine 
contained  in  a  book  belonging-  to  the  churchof  Meneu  (St. 
David's).  It  now  turns  out  that  Table  XVI  was  copied 
from  marginal  entries  on  another  paschal  cycle  belonging 
to  ihe  same  church — but,  instead  of  being  the  obsolete 
cycle  of  Yictorius,  it  was  the  current  cycle  of  Dionysius. 
And  this  is  how  the  proof  is  obtained. 

(i.)  The  list  of  emperors,  as  it  stands,  is  not  complete, 
but  only  a  liberal  selection.  As  far  back  as  Gallus,  the 
names  are  put  in  the  g"enitive  after  ma]),  but  before  him  up 
to  Octavianus  in  the  nominative — an  indication  that  they 
were  originally  in  the   nominative,  had   no   map   before 

'  See  the  anecdote  ìn  Dion  Cassius,  lxxvi,  16,  .'),  fioin  which 
we  íind  that  the  great  Pictish  latlies  were  polyandrous  as  late,  at 
least,  as  211. 
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thein,'  and  were  tacked  on  to  the  pedigree  of  Tehvant  in 
two  instahnents,  by  two  different  scribes. 

Between  'Constantini'  and  'Galerii'  an  &  has  been  lost: 
it  may  have  been  on  the  edge  of  the  parchment  and  have 
got  rnbbed  away.  Caroci  should  be  either  Carini  or  Cari, 
and  Titti  is  corrupted  from  Taciti.  Between  Auriliani  and 
Yaleriani  has  been  inserted  'map  Antun.  du  &  cleopatre', 
doubtless  by  the  same  hite  editor — anxious  to  show  his 
knowledge  of  Roman  history — who  has  added  'mus'  after 
the  name  of  Decius !  That  Antun  is  not  part  of  the 
original  list  is  shown  by  the  two  Antonines,  Caracalla  and 
Pius,  being  called  not  Antun  but  Antonius.  Alaximus,  as 
Mr.  Phillimore  conjectured,  is  miscopied  from  Maximus, 
and  Commodus  is  called  Commodius — but,  apart  from 
these  later  corruptions  and  from  its  omissions,  the  list  is 
practically  correct,  6xcept  for  the  addition  of  three  names 
tühich  do  iiot  occur  in  Ronian  history  and  whicli  give  the 
clew  as  to  what  it  really  loas. 

(ii.)  Tliose  three  names  are  'map  Mapmau  canni*/*' 
inserted  between  Aurelian  and  Caracalla,  'Moebuf'  be- 
tween  Severus  and  Commodus,  and  'Adiuuandi*/''  between 
Antonius  and  Trajan.  None  of  these  are  Eoman  names 
at  all,  but  Adiuuandus  is  Latin,  and  is  obviously  (like 
Adiutus,  another  part  of  the  same  verb)  a  name  of 
Christian  invention,  meaning  one  whom  God  would  aid. 
The  presumption  is  that  the  otlier  two  are  Christian  also, 
and  this  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  four  of  the 
Roman  emperors  have  notes  of  Christian  events  put 
against  them,  and  that  no  otiier  events  vvhatever  are 
recorded.  Under  Diocletian  is  mentioned  his  persecution 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  fact  tliat  in  his  time  sufPered 

^  The  map's,  indeed,  wei'e  so  recklessly  put  in  that  they  were 
originaily  inserted  also  in  various  places  before  the  words  magni,  est, 
(per)secwíMs,  (xp'ia)?ios, passi,  (bea)í/,  and  i/iu  ! 
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the  blessed  martyrs  Alban,  lulian,  and  *A.ron',  with  very 
many  others  :  these  naraes  are  the  only  ones  given  by 
Gildas,  and  indicate  that  the  paragraph  was  written  after 
his  time,  while  the  spelling  Aron^  is  ground  for  believing 
that  the  name  in  question  was  not  the  biblical  Aaron  (as 
^iven  in  the  existing'  late  MSS.  of  Gildas),  but  the  South 
Welsh  name  Araun  {Book  of  Llan  Bâv,  75,  1  72)  or  Arawn 
(in  the  Mabinogi  of  Pwyll,  prince  of  Dyfed),  representing 
Aränius — a  name  found  in  Algerian  and  Spanish  inscrip- 
tions."  Under  Nero  is  mentioned  the  passion  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  under  Tiberius  tiiat  of  Jesus  liimself,  and  under 
Octavian  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

The  name  'MapmaucanuMs',  however,  has  a  most 
remarkable  tale  to  tell.  The  Map  must  almost  certainly 
go  out,  for  no  one  else  in  these  tables  bears  a  patronyniic 
instead  of  a  personal  name,  and  doubtless  in  'map  Map- 
inaucannws'  the  first  map  was  prefixed  to  an  antecedent 
name,  which  a  later  copyist  omitted  because  he  was  unable 
to  read  it. 

Now  Maucannus^  is  St.  Mawgan,  to  whom  there  are 
two  dedications  in  Cornwall,^  but  of  whose  life  and  date 
no  tradition  seems  to  be  known.  The  original  form  of  his 
name  we  shall  arrive  at  later.  But  in  the  earliest  life  of 
St.  David  a  monastery  of  Maucannus  is  mentioned,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  it  into  the  closest  connexion  with 

1  Baring-Gould  and  Fishei's  British  Saints  (i,  103)  mentions  a  Cae 
Aron  near  Caerleon,  and  a  Cwm  Aron  in  the  parish  of  Llanfrechfa  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Prof.  Anwyl  adds  a  Cwm  A.  in  Radnorshire  and 
(N)Antaron  near  Aberystwyth. 

■•^  For  Algeria  (Renier,  346),  see  the  Onomasticon  to  Forcelhni  : 
for  Spain,  Holder  under  Arania  and  Aranus  {read  Aranius  P). 

^  The  same  name  is  found  in  xxii,  miswritten  Maucanu,  and  in 
xxvii  written  Maucant. 

*  I  do  not  add  St.  Maughan's  in  Monmouthshire,  because,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Llan  Dâv,  Dr.  J.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  identifìes 
that  with  a  Lann  Mocha  and  church  of  St.  Machutus. 
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the  Menevian  saint.  We  are  there  told  that  (apparently 
at  least  thirty  years)  before  David  v\ras  born  his  father 
was  informed  by  an  angel  in  a  dream  that  when  he  went 
hunting-  next  day  he  would  find  near  the  river  Theibi  'tria 
raunera  .  .  .  que'  custodienda  filio  ex  te  nascituro  trans- 
mitte  ad  Maucanni  monasterium  quod  nunc  usque  Depositi 
Monasterium  vocatur'.  Presumably  this  monastery  was 
somewhere  near  the  Teifi  in  South  Cardigan,  on  the 
border  of  Pembrokeshire ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have 
identifìed  it,  and  even  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  it 
appears  to  have  passed  out  of  knowledge,  since  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  while  copying-  the  legend,  leaves  out  the 
name. 

Here  then  we  have  a  monastery  named  after  Mau- 
cannus  in  existence  at  so  early  a  date  (about  430)  as  to 
amply  justify  the  belief  that  St.  Mawgan  belonged  to  that 
primitive  period  of  British  Christianity  of  which  almost 
all  records  have  perished  ;  that,  in  fact,  he  lived  when  this 
table  suggests,  in  the  early  third  century.  And  the 
connexion  of  his  monastery  with  the  legend  of  David, 
taken  with  the  Menevian  origin  of  tlie  iramediately  pre- 
ceding  Annales  Canibriae,  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
'Genealogies'  are  copied  from  a  St.  David's  book. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  tlie  naraes  of  the  Eoman 
eraperors  were  originally  written  on  the  raargin  of  a 
double  Dionysian  paschal  cycle  of  1,064  years.  Dionysius 
dated  his  cycles  from  the  Annunciation,  and  this  list 
begins  with  the  Nativity.  Its  defective  state  between 
Tiberius  and  Antoninus  Pius,  with  the  displacement  of 
Nero,  may  be  due  to  the  loss  of  one  or  raore  leaves,  and 
the  niisbinding  of  another.  After  Constans  the  Tehvant 
genealogy  was  also  copied  on  the  sarae  raargins,  or,  at  any 

1  I.e.,  quae.  Tn  Rees's  Cambro-Brithh  Sainfs  it  is  mistaken  for  the 
conjunction. 
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rate,  on  those  of  the  leaves  following.  As  a  result,  the 
transcriber  of  the  genealogies  found  the  list  of  emperors 
down  to  Constans  immediately  at  the  hack  of  Tehvant, 
and  mistook  them  for  that  king''s  ancestors. 

As  regards  the  book  in  which  this  double  Dionysian 
cycle  was  contained,  it  might  have  been  a  Kalendar  and 
book  of  paschal  and  other  chronological  calculations — like 
the  Winchester  MS.  of  the  year  867  in  the  Bodleian 
{M8.  Dighy  63),  which  contains  a  similar  double  cycle 
defective  at  the  beginning.  Or  it  might  have  been  a 
Psalter — like  M8.  Douce  296,  in  the  Bodleian,  executed 
about  1023  for  Peterborough,  but  not  improbably  at 
Winchester  (and  certainly  a  product  of  the  Winchester 
school) — which  contains  a  paschal  table  calculated  from 
836.  Or  it  might  have  been  a  Sacramentary.  But  the 
probability  seems  to  be  that  it  would  be  the  same  book 
whence  the  Annales  Cambriae  are  transcribed,  and  the 
copy  of  Yictorius's  cycle  upon  which  these  Annales  were 
Jirst  written  was  appareiitly  niade  in  509.  We  have  no 
examples  of  paschal  cycles  so  early  as  that,  and  I  do  not 
know  in  what  books  they  were  then  written.  The  Dionys- 
ian  cycle  would  not  have  been  added  till  after  767,'  and, 
if  it  was  written  in  the  509  book,  additional  leaves  were 
doubtless  inserted — a  process  the  niore  easy  since  it  was 
common  for  manuscripts  to  be  merely  stitched  together 
without  any  'binding',  the  place  of  which  was  served  by 
leaving  the  outside  pages  of  parchment  blank. 

And  now  for  the  personalities  of  Maucannus,  Moebus, 
and  Adiuvandus. 

Moebus  I  cannot  identify,  and  can  only  say  that  the 
form  is  that  of  the  endless  names  of  saints  with  the 
honorific  Irish  prefix  Mo  or  M'  ('My'),  or  the  corresponding 

'  The  Dionysian  rule  was  not  adopted  in  Wales  before  768. 
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Welsh  prefix  Mj  or  M',  as  Mochua  for  St.  Ciia,  Maecloc  for 
St.  Aecloc.  I  fully  expect  to  fiud  eveutually  that  it  is 
corrupted  from  a  Latiu  base. 

Maucannus  and  Adiuvandus,  however,  are  the  early 
missionaries  whose  names  by  the  twelfth  century  had 
become  Faganus  and  Diuvanus.'  They  were  tlien 
associated  with  the  mission  from  Pope  Eleutherus  to 
Eing-  Lucius — who  reigned  not  in  Britain  but  in  Edessa !" 
They  are,  all  the  same,  no  part  of  the  early  story  of  that 
mission  as  told  in  the  Ronian  Pontifìcal,  or  later  in  Bede, 
or  later  still  in  the  nistoria  Brittoniim  and  Nennius,  but 
were  simply  foisted  into  it  because,  as  the  earliest  British 
missionaries  known,  they  were  supposed  to  belong  to  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not  even  contem- 
poraries — Adiuvandus  flourishin^'  before  139  and  Mau- 
cannus  (properly  Pacandus?)  after  210. 

Let  rae  now  explaiu  how  Adiuvandus  became  Diuvanus, 
aud  Pacandus  became  Maucannus. 


1  There  being  no  distinguishing  stroke  over  i  before  the  eleventh 
century,  diuuandus  admits  of  many  corruptions.  Diuvanus  is  one  of 
the  forms  given  by  Ussher  {Brit.  Eccl.  Ant.,  54) :  the  best  Bodleian 
MS.  of  Geoftrey  of  Monmouth  has  duuianü  for  the  accusative. 
Forms  with  an  r  at  beginning,  like  Diruvianus  (!)  are  due  to  i  having 
been  accidentally  omitted,  and  then  inserted  above  the  line — supra- 
linear  i  being  a  recognised  abbreviation  for  ir  or  ri. 

^  I  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  to  Sir  J.  Rhŷs — see  Hai-nack  in 
Sitzungsberichte  d.  k.  Preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wissenschafteìi,  19  Mai,  1904: 
he  shows  that  the  mission  must  have  been  from  Eleutherus  to 
Britium  of  the  Edessenes,  between  174  and  179,  when  Lucius  Aelius 
Septimius  Megas  Abgarus  IX  was  king  at  Britium. 

3  We  do  not  know  the  exact  chronological  meaning  of  the  inser- 
tions — whether  they  indicate  the  obits  of  these  saints,  or  their 
arrival  as  missionaries,  or  theirfounding  particular  monasteries.  But 
on  the  latest  possible  interpretations  the  dates  cannot  be  after  those 
stated.  As  to  tliat  of  Maucannus,  owing  to  the  apparent  loss  of  a 
leaf  of  the  cycle  at  this  point,  we  do  not  know  if  he  belonged  to  the 
reign  of  Trajan  or  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
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The  A  in  Adiuvandus  was  dropped  either  because  it 
was  an  unstressed  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
(as,  in  popular  Welsh,  Dolig,  'Christmas',  =  ISTadolig-, 
Natalicium) ,  or  because  in  the  ablative  Adiuando  it  was 
mistaken  for  the  Latin  preposition  a.'  And  -7icr  regularly 
becomes  in  Welsh  -nn,  and  then  n — e.g.,  ìand-  passed 
through  lann  into  lan,  Llan.  Hence  the  stem  dwmind 
would  become  diuvan  in  Welsh,  from  which  twelfth 
century  writers  would  assume  Latin  Diuvanus. 

The  lost  original  form  of  Fagan,  Maucannus,  or 
Mawgan's  name  was  apparently  Pacandus.*  This  would 
regularly  produce  (P)aucann,  (P)awgan,  but  the  long  ä  of 
the  Latin,  being  unstressed,  might  be  shortened  in  common 
use  and  so  give  (P)agan  (cf.  Nadolig  for  NÄtalicium). 
The  M-  forms  are  due  to  the  addition  of  the  honorific 
prefìx  (Goidelic)  Mo,  (Kymric)  My  (obsolete)  and  Fy. 
The  F-  or  Ph-  forms  (Phaganus)  apparently  arise  from  the 
syntactic  mutation  of  P-  before  the  latter  was  dropped. 

In  Table  Xy[I  [CJuhelm,  as  Mr.  Phillimore  proposes, 
should  be  Cuhelin.  The  h  is  apparently  used  only  to 
separate  the  vowels,  as  it  is  not  found  in  the  instances  of 
this  name  in  the  Booh  of  Llan  Ddv.  Is  Llyn  Cwellin,  in 
Caernarvonshire,  named  from  this  particular  person  ?  Prof . 
Anwyl  thinks  the  U  for  l  not  very  probable. 

1  Till  at  least  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centnry  it  was  common  to 
write  prepositions  as  parts  of  the  nouns  they  governed,  so  that  we 
might  have  'bnttones  conversi  sunt  apacando  et  adiuuando'  taken 
as  =  b.  c.  s  a  Pacando  et  a  Diuuando. 

2  A  remnant  of  the  final  dental,  though  degraded  to  t,  is  preserved 
in  the  Mauoant  of  xxvii,  if  that  is  not  derived  from  a  Lat.  Pacantius. 
And  Prof.  Anwyl  equates  Meugant — the  name  of  a  much  later  saint. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  has  the  name  Maugaritins  (vi,  18). 

3  I  once  thought  Facundus,  and  had  so  explained  it  in  proof :  but 
I  do  not  at  all  like  the  fact  that  no  form  gives  a  trace  of  the  first  u. 
Pacandus  ( = 'easy  to  be  appeased')  would  be  a  quite  intelligible 
name,  and  there  are  several  instances  of  Pacatus  as  .siich. 
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louanaul  (Lat.  Tuvenalis)  is,  apparently,  twelve  g-enera- 
tions  later  than  Cunedag.  A  Jovenali  was  buried  at 
Penprŷs  in  the  Lleyn  peninsula,  but  liis  toinbstone  (now 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford)  can  hardlj'  be  later 
than  the  sixth  century.  "^ery  lilcely  both  were  of  the 
sarae  family. 

In  Tables  XX  and  XXXI,  note  the  Goidelic  ^dan, 
also  found  as  Aidan  in  the  Booh  of  Llan  Ddv. 

In  Table  XXri  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Phillimore 
that  this  Cattegirn  is  described  by  Nennius  as  a  son  ot 
Yortigern.  That  Catell's  son  should  be  named  Cattegirn, 
and  his  g-randson  Pascent,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  these  were  the  names  of  two  sons  of  Catell's  former 
niaster,  Vortigern.  Cattegirn  is  again  given  as  Catell's 
son  at  the  end  of  XXIII. 

In  XXIV  I  suspected  Ecrin,  father  of  Ermic — no  such 
name  as  Ecrin  being  found  in  the  Book  of  Llan  Ddi\  though 
there  is  an  Erbic  (only  another  form  of  Ermic)  who  was 
son  of  Elfn.  But  Prof.  Anwyl  pointed  to  Egryn  in  place- 
names,  and  Baring-Gould  and  Fisher's  British  Saints 
(ii,  415)  has  an  Egryn  descended  from  Catell  Durnluc 
(xxvii)  and  Catman  (i). 

At  the  end  of  XXV  Glast'  is  the  nian  from  whom, 
ultimately,  the  name  of  Glastonbury  is  derived.  Our 
Glaston-bury  is  corrupted  from  the  A.S.  Glastinga-burh 
(dat.   Glastinga-byrig),   the   fort   of    the   descendants   of 

^  Glast  itself  is  an  older  form  of  Welsh  and  Irish  ff/fís,  O.  Ir.  ffh/ss 
— a  colour-name,  like  Gwyn  and  Lloyd.  It  is  very  singular  that  the 
two  Irish  ogam-inscriptious  which  contain  the  gen.  Glasicouas  '  Gray 
hound",  shouhl  have  Glasi-,  not  Glasti-,  or  even  Glassi-.  Both  are  in 
Goidelic.  There  is  ground  for  reading  is  =  earlier  ist,  '  is',  in  the 
Goidehc  calendar  of  Cohgny  (first  centur}') — see  Keltic  Researches, 
124-Ö — so  that  -st  may  have  become  -í*  in  one  dialect  much  sooner 
than  in  others.  Or  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  in  question  may 
be  an  imperfect  attempt  at  reproducing  aichaic  forms. 

H 
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Glast.  In  Latin  Glastonia  the  -onia  is  a  mere  conventional 
abbreyiation,  as  in  Oxonia  for  Oxenafurcla,  Exonia  for 
Exanceaster,  ancl  Seftonia  for  Sceaftesburh. 

The  olclest  recorded  Welsh  names  of  Glastonbur}',  or, 
perhaps,  one  shouhl  say  the  monastery  of  Glastonbury,  are 
Yneswitrin  and  Yneswitherim,  in  Hearne's  text  (pp.  48,  97) 
of  the  twelfth  century  writer  William  of  Mahnesbury's 
treatise  on  the  antiquity  of  Ghistonbury.^  Witherẃji,  of 
course,  can  eciually  be  written  WitherJ  =  Witheriu,  and, 
when  I  mentioned  this  form  to  Sir  John  Rhŷs,  he  at  once 
said  that  it  might  represent  Yictorinus.  Yneswitrin  ancl 
Yneswitherin,  in  fact,  are  equivalent  to  Insula  Yictorini, 
thoug-h  -witrin  is  doctored  to  suit  the  'glass'  derivation. 
'lnsula',  I  think,  probably  means  not  an  isle  in  the 
geographical  sense,  but  au  isolated  dwelling  (see  what  I 
have  said  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  celtische  PJiiIologie,  vi,  449), 
and  I  take  Insula  Yictorini  to  =  Monastery  of  Yictorinus. 

Not  only  is  Yictorinus  a  coinmon  ecclesiastical  name  in 
early  times,  but  there  were  at  least  two  Welsh  churches 
bearing  its  Welsh  form.  One  is  mentioned  in  the  BooJì  of 
Llan  Ddv  (320,  7)  as  Lanwytheryn  or  Ecclesia  Gueithirin 
(228) :  it  is  Llan  Yetherin  in  Monmouthshire.  The  other 
is  the  church  of  Gwytherin  in  Denbighshire,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Gwytherin  ab  Dingad  (Eice  Eees,  Essay 


'  See  the  yery  elaboi'ate  and  valiiable  paper  by  W.  W.  Newell  in 
Publications  of  the  Modeni  Lanyuaye  Assoc.  of  America,  xviii  (N.S.  xi), 
no.  4,  pp.  459-512.  Mr.  Newell  has  nnluclíily  been  misled  by  an 
artificial  appearance  of  identity  of  meaning  in  glas-  and  ìcitrin,  into 
saying  that  *it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  British  name  is  in  reality 
a  translation  .  .  .  of  the  Saxon  appellation' (p.  493).  Philology  has 
its  snares  of  coincidence  :  the  Port  of  so  many  Hampshire  names  was 
probably  a  real  man,  and  not  invented  out  of  lìort ;  while  the  Wi/itgar 
(a  good  Jutish  name)  from  whom  Wihtgáresburh  (our  Carisbrooke) 
is  called  has  been  quite  erroneously  regarded  as  niythical  becaiise  he 
inva(k'd  tlie  Islo  of  ìí'{(/ht  (Ycctis,  Wiht). 
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on  the  Welsli  Saints,  275).  Tf  tluit  Dingad  be  the  Dinacat 
of  Table  XVII  (of  whicli  name  it  is  only  another  forni) 
then  the  Gwytherin  in  question  was  the  great-o-randson  of 
a  man  wlio  came  into  North  Wales  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  he  himself  may  be  put  late  in  the  fìfth. 

Glast's  name  points  to  his  being  either  of  earher  date 
than  547  or  else  a  GoideL  For  Gildas,  writing-  about 
548,^  addresses  one  of  the  kings  as  Cuneglase — not  Cune- 
oflaste  or  even  Cuneglasse — so  that  in  Welsh  the  -st  had 
ah-eady  become  -s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  Fergus 
retained  its  original  -st  as  late  as  the  ninth  century  in 
Pictish  Yurgust." 

Sir  J.  Rhys  has,  indeed,  noted  {Studies  in  the  Arthurian 
Legend,  333)  that  the  name  Glast  is  fonnd  in  the  Eedon 
cartulary,  as  tliat  of  a  benefactor  of  the  period  990-992. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  is  a  mere  antiquarian 
revival,  intended  to  recall  the  founder  of  Glastonbury;  as 
if  an  Englishman,  nowadays,  wishing  to  recall  the  great 
king  of  Wessex,  were  to  name  his  son  not  Alfred  but 
iElfred.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  time  when  this 
Glast  lived.  If  he  was  a  man  of  about  35  to  45  he  was 
born  when  the  monastery  of  Glastonbury  was  in  its  chief 
pride  under  Dunstan.  If  he  was  about  55  to  60,  he  was 
born  when  a  crowd  of  Bretons  Avere  actually  living  in 
Wessex  during  the  occupation  of  their  own  country  by 
Norman  invaders,  and  when  Glastonbury  would  be  their 
natural  Mecca  :  he  may  even  have  been  born  there  ! 

The  note  following  Glast's  name  and  containing  the 
nanies  of  Glastenic  and  loyt  coyt  is,  of  course,  corrupt,  but 

1  See  my  letter  in  The  Acatìemìj  of  Nov.  2,  189Ô.  The  Annale.^ 
Cambriae  do  not  say  that  Mailcun  died  in  ö47,  but  they  put  against 
that  year  a  plagiie  in  which  they  say  he  died — a  plague  which  may 
very  well  have  lasted  a  year  or  two. 

^  The  -st  also  Hngers  to  this  day  in  'Llanrwst'. 

H  2 
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clearly  shows  tbat  either  Glast  or  some  one  or  more  of  his 
descenclants  came  to  or  from  Letocetum,  our  Lichfield. 
And  here  we  find  a  parallel  account  in  William  of 
Malinesbur}'  which  must  be  summarized. 

William  mentions  all  the  persons  in  this  table,  but 
mistakes  them  for  brothers — an  evidence  that  here  also 
the  map'»  are  not  original.  He  says  that  Cuneda  was 
their  proavus,  which  should  strictlj  mean  ' great-grand- 
father',  but  also  =  merely  'ancestor'.  He  calls  the  first 
Liuhierth,  but,  although  the  initial  has  not  been  painted  in 
in  the  Harleian  M8.,  Tudnerth  is  certain  :  see  for  this  name 
the  Red  Bool-  of  Hergesf,  ii,  261.  For  Catmor  he  has 
Cathmor  (wliere  the  th,  if  correct,  wouhl  be  Goidelic),  for 
Moriutned  Morvined,  for  Morhen  Morehel,  for  Botan  Boten, 
for  Morgen  Morgent,  for  Mormayl  Mortineiì,  and  for  Glast 
Glasteing — which  is  obviously  only  a  variant  of  the  gìastenic 
iìi  the  note  attached  to  Glast's  name  m  the  Harleian  MS. 

But  Glast  actually  was  great-grandson  to  Cunedag 
according  to  M8.  Jesus  CoU.  20  (Y  Cymmrodor,  viii,  90), 
which  gives  [M]euruc  as  son  of  Elaed,  son  of  Ehid,  son  of 
Glas,  son  of  Elno,  son  of  Docuael,  son  of  Cuneda  wledie. 
And  I  have  no  serious  doubt  that  this  legend  of  the  sow 
only  slightly  veils  a  most  interpsting  piece  of  history, 
which  I  Avill  now  w>íveil. 

Cunedag  swooped  down  from  the  North  146  years 
before  the  reign  of  Mailcun  (Historia  Brittonum,  §  62),  who 
died  about  548  (see  m^'  note  on  p.  99),  and,  according  to 
Geoíîrey  of  Monmouth's  data,  was  (before  he  became  over- 
king)  reigning  in  Gwynedd  at  least  as  early  as  one  of  the 
years  542-4.  So  that  Cunedag  may  safely  be  said  to  have 
arrived  in  the  Midland  zone  circa  390-400.  He  was  then 
a  middle-aged  man,  to  say  the  least,  for  he  had  with  him 
the  son  of  his  dead  eldest  son.  Of  the  nine  sons  of  Cune- 
dag,  Docmail  was  youngest  but  one,  and,  if  we  suppose 
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that  Cunedag  died  in  410,  we  cannot  place  Docniair.s 
deatli  less  tlian  forty  or  Glast's  less  tlian  one  liundi-Hd 
years  later — say  úÿch  510.  Now  Arthur  did  not  tìght  tlie 
battle  of  the  Badon  hill  tili  516  {AìinaUs  Cambriae),  and  it 
was  his  twelfth  ag'ainst  the  Saxons.  According  to  the 
Breton  tradition  of  Geoífrey,  it  was  preceded  ininiediately 
by  the  battle  of  tlie  wood  of  Caledon,  and  that  by  a  battle 
at  Kaerluidcoit,  i.e.,  Letocetuni,  Licliíield,  which  the 
Saxons  were  then  besieging.  According  to  the  eighth 
century  Historia  Brittonum,  there  were  four  battles 
between  that  of  the  Badon  hill  and  that  of  the  wood  of 
Celidon,  and  the  latter  was  ininiediately  preceded  by  one 
on  the  river  Bassas,  Avhicli  again  was  preceded  by  one  in 
Lincolnshire  [in  regione  Linnuis)  ;  Kaerluidcoit  is  not 
nientioned,  but  Bassas  may  have  been  the  nauie  of 
Hauiuierwich  Water,  which  runs  below  Lichfield,  and  no 
fewer  than  three  Staft'ordshire  Basford's  testify  to  the 
existence  of  the  stem  of  the  Welsh  bas  (='shallow")  in 
ancient  river-names  in  that  county.  So  that  we  have 
deünite  reason  for  believing  that  witliin  the  liniits  reason- 
ably  assig'uable  to  Glast's  life  the  city  of  his  habitation 
was  attacked  by  the  Saxons.  He  and  liis  faniily  may  have 
resolved  to  migTate  to  securer  regions,  or  he  may  liave 
inherited  a  principality  in  the  South-West  by  marriage, 
or  have  been  invited  thither.  He  would  follow  the 
lknield  or  Ryknield  way  froni  Letocetuni  till  it  joined  the 
Foss,  f ollow  the  Foss  to  Bath,  aiid  thence  take  the  right- 
liand  road  to  Wells  and  Glastonbury. 

The  mythical  character  of  tlie  sow  part  of  the  story  is 
obvious.'     Mr.  Newell  observes  (p.  47(5)  :  '  The  pursuit  of 

^  Thata  sow  with  a  yoiuig  litter,  or  about  to  Htter.  should  travel  tlie 
distauce  betweeu  Lichtield  aud  Glastoubury  (if  (dl;  that  she  shouhl,  as 
sho  presuniably  wouhl,  jiass  throuí;]i  tlio  citios  of  Cironoester  and  Batli 
without   being  stopped  :  and  that   iior   ownor  should  bo    unable  to 
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II  lust  sow,  iitteiidecl  by  wonclert'iil  adyentures,  was  a 
coninionplace  of  Old-Welsli  literature.  The  pigs  and 
apple-tree  are  introduced  at'ter  Virgil,  who  malces  Aeneas 
determine  the  site  o£  Alba  Long-a  in  a  similar  manner.' 
I  may  add  that  in  the  case  of  Ghistonbury  the  legend  may 
have  arisen  out  of  a  wish  to  exphiin  the  name  of  Sowy' 
(whence  Leland's  Sowey  Water),  a  possession  of  Ghiston- 
bury,  which,  1  suppose,  must  be  represented  by  the  modern 
Southway  on  the  Wells  road.  But  in  the  rest  of  the  story 
there  is  absohitely  nothing-  incredible — nor  do  I  see  what 
g'round  there  could  have  been  to  inveut  it,  or  out  of  what 
mythical  elements  it  couhl  have  been  developed,  if  untrue. 

A  strilíiug  feature  in  tliis  table  is  that  seven  out  of  its 
tvvelve  personal  names  contain  the  word  mor,  'g'reat'. 
Morhen,  if  rightly  spelt,  must  be  Mor  Hen,  'Mor  the  Old'. 
But  William  of  Malmesbury  lias  Morehel,  and  h  with  an 
imperfectly-closed  loop  is  so  easily  mistaken  for  l  that  I 
suspect  Morheb,  a  name  found  in  the  BooJc  of  Llan  Ddv. 

According  to  WiUiam,  Glasteing  followed  his  sow  'per 
mediterraneos  Anglos,  secus  villam  cjua3  dicitur  Escebtiorne' 
to  Wellis,  and  from  Wellis  through  the  wayless  and 
watery  way  {aic)  whicli  is  callecl  Sugeioege,  that  is,  8ow^s 
way,  till  he  found  the  sow  suchling  its  young  under  an 
apple-tree  by  the  church  at  Glastonbury.  '  Escebtiorne' 
has  not  been  identified,  nor  can  I  find  any  Anglo-Saxon 
derivation  for  it.     Cünsec[uently,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 

overtake  her  till  she  had  got  to  Glastonbury — all  these  thiugs  are 
beyond  reasonalile  beUef.  That  Glast  aud  his  family  might  have 
determined  to  settle  wherever  the  sow  littered  is  not  so  iucredible,  but 
I  prefer  tc  account  for  this  part  of  the  legeud  as  I  have  done  above. 
1  I  caunot  get  any  very  early  form  of  this  name,  the  forms  in  the 
earliest  alleged  Glastonbury  charters  being  clearly  modernized.  But 
1  take  Sowy  to  meau  au  isle  formed  by  a  stream  called  the  Sow(e) — a 
luime  lioruc!  by  two  EngUsli  rivfrs.  ono  in  Staft'ordshire,  oue  iu 
Warwickshire,  while  (Prof.  Anwyl)  a  Jlnch  íiows  through  Llanberis. 
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ürst  liiilt'  ot  it  represents  tlie  Welsli  nÿcoh,  'bisliop',  aud 
tlie  secoiid  liulf  a  derivative  of  tliat  tiyerno-  stem  wliicli 
<^ives  tlie  naiiie  Tierney  in  Irisli,  and  teijni,  'lord',  in  ^Velsli. 
I  take  it  to  niean  'bisliop's  lordsliip'.  And,  as  Liclitìeld 
was  tlie  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  so  well  fits  tlie  starting-- 
place  of  a  journey  'per  niediterraneos  Anglos',  I  regard 
'Escebtiorne'  as  eitlier  a  gloss  on  the  nanie  'loyt  coyt'  or 
a  niisunderstood  extract  from  some  Welsh  account. 

William's  'Glasteing'  is  quite  clearly  from  a  misunder- 
stood  text.  I  agree  with  Mr,  Philliniore's  suggestion — 
which  occurred  to  me  independently — that  the  impossible 
'i\numfuHVìä  corrupted  from  'unde  eit',  and  I  believe 
that  the  original  ran  'Glast  (unde  est  Glastenig)  qui  venit 
[ab  urbej  quae  uocatur  Loytcoyt'.  Glasteníf/  I  take  to  be 
simply  Anglo-Saxon  for  'Glast's  isle',  represented  in  char- 
ters  by  Glastenem.    Hearne's  text,  56-8,  also  has  Glasteia. 

WiUiam's  statement  bhat  tlie  supposed  twelve  brothers 
were  descendants  of  Cuneda  may,  perhaps,  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  tlie  following  table  actually  is  one  of  Cunedag's 
descendants.  He,  or  tlie  authority  he  followed,  may  have 
had  before  them  a  copy  of  these  '  genealogies '  in  which 
they  mistook  the  two  tables  for  a  single  one. 

Eioman  names  are  rej^resented  in  XXVI  by  Seissil 
(Goidelic  for  Sextillus?  now  Cecil!)'  and  Serguil  (Servilius) ; 
and  in  XXVII  by  Pascent(ius).  In  this  last  the  son  and 
grandson  of  Catell  übviously  receive  their  names  from 
tlie  sons,  Cattegirn  and  Pascent,  of  liis  former  master 
Vortigern  (see  Historia  Brittonum,  §  o5). 

In  XXVII L  Fernmail  is  Goidelic:  in  Welsh  the  F  would 
have  been  Gu.  Teudubric  is  to  be  compared  with  Teudebur 
in  V,  and  looks  as  if  borrowed  from  a  Teutonic  Tlieode- 

1  I  owe  Cecil  to  Sir  J.  Rhŷs :  the  founder  of  t/ie  Cecil  faiiiily  was 
ii  favonrite  of  Henry  VII,  and,  beiug  uamed  David,  was  probably 
from  So>'t/i  Wales.     Prof.  Auwyl  suggcsts  Saxillus. 
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bricht :  but  -&ric/it-forms  are  iiot  as  early  as  the  date 
reqiiirecl,  nor  is  the  naiiie  found  in  the  Booh  of  Lìan  Ddv. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  scribal  error  for  Teudiric,  due  to  a  con- 
fusion  between  that  nanie  and  Teuduber  :  Teudiric  and 
Teudric  are  found  in  the  BooJi  of  Llan  Ddv,  and  I  believe 
tlieni  to  represent  the  Teutonic  Theoderic. 

In  XXX  Grippi[ud],  modern  Gruffydd,  Griííith,  is  in- 
teresting,  because  the  Granimatica  Celtica,  after  citinf^ 
instances  of  TT  and  CC,  'infectae  aspiratione',  says  'Com- 
binationis  PP  transgressae  in  aspii'ationem  exemplum 
ignoro'  {Z%  151). 

I  have  now  to  preface  my  chart  with  a  few  words  of 
caution.  First,  that  1  have  assumed  that  those  who  want 
to  use  it  have  access  to  Mr.  PhilHmore's  text,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  needless  to  reproduce  that  in  extreme 
minutiae — such  as  loudogu  for  Loudogu  and  Guid  gen  for 
Giiidgen.  Second,  that  my  added  dates  are  taken  either 
from  the  Ännales  Cambriae  or  from  the  Brut  y  Tywysogiou. 
Third,  that  I  have  made  a  few  slight  additions  in  italics 
from  other  sources  in  order  to  show  connexions  whicli 
would  not  otherwise  be  YÌsible.  Fourth,  that  some  of  the 
names  may  be  corrupt:  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  investi- 
gate  all  those  with  which  I  was  unacquainted,  and  of 
which  I  did  not  perceive  the  derivation.  Fifth,  that 
nothing  approaching  a  satisfactory  final  chart  is  possible 
until  not  only  all  other  Welsh  genealogies  relating  to  the 
same  period  liave  been  collated,  but  until'  all  the  person- 
names  in  the  Booh  of  Llan  Ddv  have  been  independently 
tabulated,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  dated.  But  what  has 
been  here  done  will  be  better  than  nothing,  and  will 
materially  aid  future  workers  in  the  same  field. 

'  1  have  urged  this  work  uii  a  youtig  Welsh  student  who,  I  hope, 
wiU  cai'i'y  it  thronnli. 
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lOLO  GOCH'S 

''^  (DSam  (Bf^nbSr  at  òòifancoít'' 

By  w.  j.  gruffydd,  m.a. 


Among  the  cywyddau  clealing  witli  contemporary  events  on 
wliich  the  fanie  of  lolo  Goch  rests,  not  the  least  interesjt- 
in<^  are  the  famous  lines  written  to  "Owain  Glyndwr  in 
hiding"  ("í  Owain  Glyndwr  ar  ddifancoll").  Hitheito, 
no  proper  criticism  of  lolo  Goch's  poetry  has  been 
attempted.  The  hite  Charles  Ashton's  edition  is  so 
uncritical,  that  many  pieces  are  attributed  to  lolo  Goch 
which  cannot  possibly,  from  internal  evidence,  have  been 
written  as  early  as  1400.  The  most  conspicuous  among- 
these  is  the  cijwydd,  under  notice.  We  will  proceed  to  state 
our  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  cywydd  was  not  written 
to  Owen  Glyndwr,  but  to  another  Welsh  hero  who  lived 
eighty  years  after  him,  and  that,  therefore,  it  could  not 
have  been  composed  by  lolo  Goch. 

After  the  first  outburst  of  love  poetry,  which  we  find 
exemplified  in  the  works  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilyni,  some  of  the 
Welsli  poets  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  more  serious 
inatters,  to  the  hopes  and  the  sufferings,  the  virtues  and 
the  follies,  of  tlie  Welsh  nation.  Tlie  fii'st  among  these 
poets  were  lolo  Goch  aiid  Sion  Cent,  and  they  were 
followed  by  a  long  succession  of  minor  bards  such  as 
Dafydd  Llwyd  o  Fathafarn  and  Rhys  Gocli  Eryri.  The 
favourite  medium  for  expressing  their  thoughts  on  these 
subjects  was  the  Oywydd  Brud — the  cywydd  of  propliecy — 
ofteii,  it  is  to  be  feared,  written  wisely  after  the  event. 
As  these   cywyddau  were   written   in   the  pseudo-niystical 
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manner  of  tlie  daroyan,  the  later  scribes,  wlio  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  to  wliicli  ot'  tlie  Welsli  lieroes  it  applied,  ofteu 
ascribecl  tliem  to  tlie  wrong  authors.  As  a  general  rule, 
these  coinpositions  were  ascribed  to  Dafydd  Llwyd,  and 
occasionally,  cyiuyddau  hrud,  which  were  undoubtedly 
written  by  Dafydd  Llwyd,  were  ascribed  to  others,  includ- 
ing  lolo  Goch.  One  has  only  to  read  some  of  the  inco- 
herent  verse  in  Ashton's  edition  of  lolo  Godt  to  realize 
this. 

The  cywydd  to  Owen  Glyndwr,  which  we  liave  under 
notice,  is  undoubtedly  of  this  nuniber.  Even  at  fìrst 
siglit,  it  is  evident  that,  witli  the  exception  of  tlie  hrst 
line,  there  is  in  it  no  reference  whatever  to  Owen  Glyndwr. 
It  is  supposed  to  liave  been  written  when  Owen  was  in 
hiding,  after  his  power  had  waned — but,  surely,  the  cywydd 
is  addressed  to  a  young  liero,  who,  as  yet,  had  not  tasted 
victory,  who  looked  to  the  future  for  all  his  glory.  If  it 
was  written  to  Glyndwr,  where  are  the  references  to  his 
past  victories  ?  Where  are  those  pseans  of  victories  gained, 
and  of  work  accomplished  which  we  are  to  expect  in  such 
poems  ?  There  is  not  a  single  reference  wliich  the  most 
ingenious  can  possibly  twist  to  bear  such  a  meaning. 
This  cywydd  is  full  of  liope  for  the  future,  written  to  an 
idol  of  the  Welsh  nation,  not  yet  proved  in  battle,  who 
remained  in  liiding,  biding  his  time,  and  there  is  only  one 
sucli  hero  whom  the  description  will  üt,  and  he  is  by  far 
the  commonest  subject  of  the  cywyddau  hriul,  a  man  to 
whom  all  the  Welsh  poets  of  the  period  turned — and  that 
man  is  Henry  Tudor,  afterwards  Henry  VII  of  England. 

The  oldest  manuscript  which  Ashton,  in  his  collection, 
has  consulted  is  tlie  Glanyrafon  MS.  K.,  and  in  this  manu- 
script  the  cywydd  is  not  ascribed  to  lolo  Goch.  No  author 
is  mentioned,  and  Ashton  has  to  admit  in  his  introduction 
(q.v.J  tliat  it  must  liave  been  tlie  last  cywydd  whicli  lolo 
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wrote.  We  see,  tlieii,  tliat  tlie  manuscript  autliority  for 
ascribinj,'  it  to  lolo  is  not  as  stronj?  as  it  might  be.  Be- 
sides,  the  cyirydd  is  by  no  means  in  lolo's  style.  Here  we 
have  a  plain  straig-htforward  composition  written  in  simple 
lang'uage,  very  unlike  the  epic  and  archaic  style  of  lolo 
Goch.  It  has  none  of  the  inversions,  and  none  of  the 
words  borrowed  from  the  vocabuhiry  of  the  (jogynfeirdd 
which  distinguish  the  compositions  of  lolo.  But  literary 
criticism  of  this  kind  is  notoriously  unsafe,  and  we  have 
to  turn  to  internal  evidence  of  a  different  sort  to  establish 
our  case. 

The  first  line,  "Y  g\vr  hir  ni'tli  gàr  Harri",  does  cer- 
tainly  seem  to  point  to  Owen  Glyndw  r ;  but  here  also,  if 
we  turn  to  the  Glanyrafon  MS.,  we  tìnd  the  reading  "Y 
gẃr  hir  a  gar  Harri",  and  it  is  perfectly  incredible  that 
the  dullest  of  scribes  would  have  made  such  a  mistake  in 
the  very  first  line  if  he  knew  that  the  cywydd  was  ad- 
dressed  to  Glyndwr.  The  probability  is,  that  the  tìrst  line, 
as  we  shouM  expect,  contains  the  name  of  the  hero,  that 
is,  Harri,  and  that  the  line  shouhl  read  "Y  gŵr  hir,  hygar 
Harri",  or  something  similar.  When,  however,  we  leave 
the  first  line,  there  is  no  necessity  for  conjecture  of  any 
kind.  The  poet  asks,  "Art  thou  alive  ?"  and  adds,  "if  thou 
art  show  thy  shield,  and  from  the  land  of  Rome  bring 
arms.  Come  from  the  east,  thou  mighty  bull,  and  cast 
down  the  towers",  etc. 

Tlie  poet  does  not  know  where  liis  hero  may  be  in 
hiding,  but  encourages  him  to  come  at  last  "and  sìiow  his 
shield" — whicli  would  be  much  more  applicable  to  a  young 
untried  hero  than  to  a  veteran  like  Glyndwr.  The  time  of 
the  poem  is  undoubtedly  between  1471  and  1485,  that  is 
after  the  time  when  Edward  IV  regained  his  throne,  when 
Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  had  to  take  his  nephew 
from  England  to  Brittany  for  protection.     Further  on  in 
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the  poein,  tlie  author  calls  hiui  "ŵr  a  draeturiwyd ",  "thou 

Avho  hast  been  betrayed".     Thiü  reference,  ag'ain,  will  not 

tìt  Owen  Glyndwr,  but  can  be  easily  connected  with  two 

incidents  in  the  life  of  Henry  Tudor — either  when  he  was 

taken  prisoner  by  the  Yorlcists  in  Harlech  Castle  in  1468, 

or  when  Edward  IV  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany  to 

hand   over   to  hini  his  protégé.     The  Duke  had  actually 

deHvered    Henry,    who    was    then    a    dangerous    rival    to 

Edward    IV,  being  the  head  of  the  House  of   Lancaster, 

to    the    enibassy    sent    by    the    English    Kin<^,    but    the 

order  was  revoked  at  the  last  uiouient.     The  reference  is 

probably  to  this  event. 

After  the  twelfth  line  of  the  cywydd,  Ashton's  copy 

reads : — 

"Eryr  glwys,  dos,  iòr  o'r  Glyn. 
larll  awchlaif  i  dir  Llychlyn." 

"  Go,  lord,  thou  beloved  eagle,  go  from  the  Glyn,  thou 
Eai-1  of  the  keen  sword,  to  the  land  of  Norway." 

Now,  these  lines  are  inexplicable,  if  we  suppose  that 
they  are  written  to  Owen  in  hiding",  because  in  the  rest 
of  the  poem  he  calls  on  him  to  come  from  the  distant 
places  of  the  earth  to  his  country  to  deliver  it.  These 
Jines,  if  genuine,  would  be  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  old  belief  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  piece,  but  as  a 
inatter  of  fact  they  are  evident  interpolations,  as  they  are 
not  found  at  all  in  the  Glauyrafou  3/Ä.     Two  other  lines — 

"Dwg  feddiant  Pedr  Sant  dan  sèl 
Drwy  iawnswydd  Duw  a'r  insel — " 

which  seem  to  refer  to  a  papal  sanction,  are  not  found  in 
this  MS. 

In  the  tenth  line,  tlie  author  calls  liis  hero  "Darw 
mawr".  Now  y  tario,  "the  bull",  was  the  name  always 
given    to    Henry  VII    by    tlie  Welsh    puets,   e.ij.,  Dafydd 
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Llwyd  iii  liis  cywydd  hrud  beg-inning  "Y  o-ìgfran  a  gân  fel 

gwydd",  refers  to  him  as — 

"  Y  tar/r  aergryf  o'r  teirgradd 
Ynghroeu  llew  egyr  yn  lladd."! 

When  we  come  to  the  description  of  the  arms  in  lines 

15-16,  we  are  on  absolutely  certain  ground  : — 

'•  Y'  gŵr  a  ddiig  arwydd  iach 
Yn  ei  darian  bedeirach, 
Y  tri  llew  glas  fel  asur, 
Trwy  wyllt  dan  a'r  tair  rhwyll  dur." 

"The  mau  who  bore  a  stnrdy  device  on  his  shiehl  for 
four  generations  {oi-  represeuting  four  families),  the  three 
lions  azure,  amid  wihl  fire,  and  tlie  three  iron  rhm/ll." 

Now  rhwyU  iii  the  Laws  of  Hj'wel  means  a  '•cresset"  ; 

otherwise,  it  may  mean  "fretworlí",  that  is,  in  heraldic 

language,  a  portcullis.     Now  the  arms  of  Owen  Glyndwr 

were,  a  shield  charged  with,  quarterly, /o?ir  lions  rampant,' 

with  no  reference  to  the  portcullis,  that  is  to  say,  they 

were  the  ordinary  arms  of  the  Princes  of  Gwynedd.     We 

have  been  unable  to  find  the  arms  which  Henry  bore  when 

Earl    of   Richmond,    but   we    believe   that  the    portcullis 

figured  in  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  arms 

of  Prince  Arthur,  the  eldest  son  of  Henr}',   were  three 

lions.'*     But  the  following  passage  from  Dafydd  Nanmor, 

a  contemporary  of  Henry,  may  throw  some  light  on  the 

subject.     The  poet  says  that  the  arms  of  Cynan,  prince  of 

Gwynedd,  ought  to  be  placed  on  Henry's  banner : — 

"Lhm  y  tri  llew  o  wyu 
Yn  sengi  yn  y  saugwyn, 
Ar  faner  rhodder  y  rhain, 
Llewod  ieirll  o  Owain — " 


1  This  and  the  following  quotations  are  taken  from  the  MS. 
called  Lli/fr  Elis  Gruffyäd  in  the  Cardiff  coUectiou,  and  aro  given  in 
Elis  Gruft'ydd's  orthography. 

-  History  of  Pou-is  Fadog,  voì.  ii,  p.  110. 

2  Archceologìa  Camhreììsis.  vol.  iv,  Second  Series  (1853),  p.  193. 
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ì.e.,  the  lions  of  earls  desceiided  from  Owen  Tudur.     How- 

eyer,  it  is  certain  that  these  arms  were  not  those  of  Owen 

Glyndwr. 

In  lines  19-20,  Add.  MS.  14,970,  reads— 

"  Rhown  ni  ar  y  paun  diwai'th 
Rhowch  rwyf  ar  yr  hwch  a'r  arth — " 

and  the  Glanyrafon  MS.  more  accurately  reads — 
"Rhown  i'if  ar  y  pann  diwarth." 

which  is  an  evident  blunder  for  rhown  ri  as  tlie  cynghanedd 
demands — "we  will  place  a  master  ovev  the  shameless 
peacock  ;  set  a  king  over  the  hog  and  the  bear." 

Now,  anyone  who  has  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  poetry 
of  the  period  knows  that  Richard  III  was  always  called 
"the  ho^"  in  Eng-lish  poetry  and  the  "baedd"  or  "hwch" 
in  Welsh  poetry  : — 

"A  baedd  a  dry  medd  y  byd 
Ar  i  war,  anr  i  wryd — " 

says   Dafydd   Llwyd  in  his  cywydd  beginning*   "Breudd- 

wydion  beirdd",  and  in  the  French  contemporary  verse, 

Les  douze  triomphes  de  Henry  VII,  E-ichard  III  is  called  the 

"hog".     The  "or//<",  "iìie  bear",  was  the  badge  of  the 

Warwick    family,    which    continually    figures    in    these 

poems  : — 

"  Mae  Kadnaw  a  ddaw  yn  ddic 
Wrth  ieir  lerwerth  o  Wa[r]ic." 

D.  Llwyd. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  who  is  meant  by  "y  wadd",  but 

we  find  the  word  occurring  in  a  poem  of  Dafydd  Llwyd  : — 

"  Mae  pi'yder  ar  gyw  yr  eryr 
Maer  wadd  he[b]  nemor  o  wyr." 

The  most  significant  reference,  however,  in  the  poem  is 

the  constant  alhision  to  the  hero  as  the  liope  of  jMôn : — 

"  Dyred  wrth  ddymnned  Môn, 
ü  Nordd  hyd  yn  Iwerddon." 
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"Cynneu  cìân,  cyn  oed  unawr, 
I  oror  Môn,  eryr  mawr." 

"Cur  a  lladcly  wadd  a'i  w^r, 
Cyrn  aur  Môn,  cur  Normanwyr." 

"Aerllew  Môn,  iôr  lle  mynnoch." 

How  these  lines  could  ever  have  been  twisted  to  refer  to 

anyone  but  to  a  warrior  descended  froin  Anglesey  stock 

it  is  difficult  to  imagine.     In  other  poems  addressed  to 

Glyndwr,  Môn  is  not  nientioned,  for  the  obvious  reason 

that  there  is  no  special  connection  between  him  aud  that 

island,  but  these  references  are,  of  course,  most  appropriate 

in  a  poem  written  to  Henry  VII.     Moreover,  the  saint  and 

líing  of  Môn  is  mentioned  here,  as  he  is  always  mentioned 

in  connection  with  the  Tudors  : — 

"Deigr  Gadwalaär  fendigaid, 
Dyred  a  dwg  dir  dy  daid." 

Compare     with    this    the     following     lines     of     Dafydd 

Nanmor : — 

"larll  Ritsmwnt,  iemwnt  oniaith 
Gadiualadyr  ac  oi  dalaith. ' 

"Owain  ai  hlant  yn  un  blaid 
Etewynion  frutaniaid, 
lesu  y  gadw  yn  gadyr 
I  gadw  aylwycl  gijdicaladyry 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  contemporary  compositions  of 

the  time  of  Henry,  Cadwaladr  was  regarded  as  the  great 

founder  of  the  family  of  Tudur.     Take,  for  instance,  this 

sentence  from  his  Latin  biography  : — 

"Atque,  ut  sui  genitoris  ab  antiquis  Britannis  regibus 
descensum  breve  attingam,  Sancti  Cadwaladri,  cui  post  longa 
temporum  intervalla  iclem  Henricus  legitime  successit." 

The  author  calls  on  his  hero  to  bring  witli  him  sub- 
stantial  aid  from  Ireland.  This  is  by  no  means  without 
parallel  in  other  poems  of  the  period,  celebrating  tlie 
praise  of  Henry,  e.(j. — 
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"A  yiryddyl  a  wna  gweidrli, 
Nesaf  a  wnan  in  nassiwn  ni." 

D.  Lluyd. 

And  awain,  when  the  poet  calls  on  him  to  couie  from  the 

Isle  of  Man,  where  he  may  be  in  hicling  ("o  Fanaw  clir"), 

we  find  an  analogy  in  the  same  poem  of  Dafydd  Llwyd  : — 

''  Llynges  gwiber  a  gerir 
\fanaw  y  daw  i  dir." 

The  poem  ends  with  the  four  lines  : — 

"  Deigr  Gadwaladr  Fendigaid, 
Dyred  a  dwg  dir  dy  daid, 
Dyga  ran  dy  garennydd, 
Dwg  ni  on  rhwymn  dygn  yn  rhydd." 

"Come  thon,  and  claim  thy  grandfather's  share  {i.e., 
John  of  Gaunt).  Claim  thy  líinsman's  share,  and  dehver  iis 
from  our  crnel  bondage." 

The  above  are  a  few  of  our  reasons  for  insisting  that 
the  poem  is  not  addressed  to  Glyndwr.  There  are  many 
others,  but  the  facts  ah*eady  given  appear  to  us  to  be 
overwhehninof. 


'lo 
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Ctníut^ 

(APPARITIONS,   KNOCKERS,  CORPSE   CANDLES), 

As  illustrated  by  Letters  of  John  Lewis  (Glaskeirig),  the  Rev.  John 

Davies   (Glenerglyn),  Colonel   W.  Rogers   (Hereford),   Rev.   Sainuel 

Jones  (Coe{lreken).  Rev.  Maurice  Bedwell  (Swansea),  Daniel   Iliggs, 

Captain  Samuel  Foley,  aud  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter. 

By  william  e.  a.  axon,  ll.d. 

( Manccinion. ) 


Shortly  before  Baxter's  death  he  published  his  book  on 
the  Gertainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits.'^  The  subject  was  not 
a  new  one  with  Baxter,  whose  piety,  learning,  and  native 
abiHty  was  mingled  with  a  good  share  of  superstition. 
He  shared  the  general  belief  of  his  age  as  to  the  realit}'' 
of  witchcraft  and  apparitions,  but  his  references  to  such 
matters  in  The  Saints^  Everlasting  Rest,  and  in  other  parts 
of  his  writings,  are  in  the  main  derived  from  books. 
Thus  when  he  alhides  to  the  story  of  the  Pied  Piper  it  is  to 
say  that  "most  credible  and  godly  Avriters  tell  us  that  on 
June  20,  1484,  at  a  town  called  Hamel,  in  Germany,  the 

^  "The  Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits.  Fiilly  evinced  by  the 
unquestionable  histories  of  apparitions  and  witchcrafts,  operations, 
Yoices,  etc,  proving  the  immortality  of  souls,  the  malice  and  misery 
of  the  devils  and  the  damned,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  justified. 
Written  for  the  conviction  of  Sadduces  and  Infidels.  By  Richard 
Baxter.  London  :  1691."  The  first  edition  is  excessively  rare,  and 
even  the  cheap  and  mutilated  edition  issued  in  1834  is  not  easy  to 
procure.  In  the  spelling  of  the  Welsh  place-names  the  original  has 
been  foUowed. 
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devil  took  awaj  one  hundred  and   thirty  children,  that 


were  never  seen  again".' 


But  in  relation  to  the  folk-lore  of  Wales  he  presents 
some  evidence  of  a  different  character.  It  maj  not  be 
more  credible  than  the  quotations  Baxter  gives  from 
"godly  writers",  but  at  least  it  is  testimony  that  comes  at 
íirst  hand.  Baxter  prints  letters  from  Mr.  John  Lewis,  a 
magistrate  of  Glaskerigg,  and  from  Rev.  John  üavis  of 
Generglyn.  He  promises,  but  does  not  give,  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Ellis.  A  small  part  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Davis  is 
quoted  by  Aubrey,  and  has  often  been  repeated,  but  the 
whole  letter,  full  as  it  is  of  curious  matter,  has  not  been 
reprinted. 

Another  section  of  the  book  contains  particulars  as  to 
a  house  at  Llanellin,  in  Gowersland,  where  an  apparition 
and  other  supernatural  disturbances  were  alleged. 

Mr.  Jo  Lewis,  a  learned  Jüstice  of  Peace  in  Cardiganshire, 
wiTH  THE  Testimony  of  Dr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.   John  Davis 

ABOÜT   THE    DeAD   MeNS    LiGHTS    THE    KN0CKERS    AND   ApPARI- 
TIONS. 

Mr.  J.  Lewis  being  a  Justice  of  Peace  aud  a  man  of  learning, 
at  the  time,  when,  imder  Cromwell  and  Harrison,  the  Reading  and 
weak  parsons  were  cast  out,  and  itinerant  preachers  set  up,  that 
turned  four  or  five  parishes  into  oue  of  their  circuits,  and  did  httle 
but  preach,  and  shut  up  the  doors  where  they  came  not,  and  by 
ignorant  decrying  superstition,  forms,  and  cei'emonies,  set  up  error, 
anabaptistry  and  unjust  sepaiations.  Ile  being  greatly  grieved  for 
these  conf  usions,  wrote  largely  to  me  about  them,  whereupon,  and  on 
more  such  instances,  I  wrote  my  five  disputations  of  church  govern- 
ment,  Hturgy,  and  ceremonies,^  And  Mr.  Lewis  joined  with  me  in  a 
design  to  have  begg'd  money  in  pity  to  Wales,  to  have  set  up  a  Welch 
colledge  at  Shrewsbury,  and  his  notices  about  Apparitions  came  in 
but  on  the  by,  at  my  request :  But  tho'  I  dismember  his  letters  with 
i-egret,  by  casting  away  the  main  part  that  was  well  worth  the  reading 


'  Saints  Rest,  chap.  vii,  sec.  2 
2  This  appeared  in  16." 
Richard,  Lord  Protector", 


2  This  appeared  in  1659,  and  was  dedicated    "  To  his  Highness, 
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(and  all  my  answers  to  them),  yet  it  would  l)e  so  unsuitable  to  insert 
such  matters  in  a  history  of  spirits,  that  if  any  of  his  acquaintance 
blame  me  for  it,  they  must  accept  of  this  excuse.  He  is  known  by 
pubhshed  books  of  his  own.' 


Part  of  Mr.  John  Lewis's  First  Letter  relating  to  Spirits 

AND   WlTCHES. 

Most  Worthy  Sir, 

I  have  now  another  motion  to  you,  as  to  that  passage  in  your 
Unreasonableness  of  Infìdelity ,  where  you  show  the  meaning  of  the 
spirit,  as  to  humane  learning,  &c.,  and  those  twent3'-nine  considera- 
tions  (for  the  page  I  cannot  cite,  becanse  I  have  not  the  book  at  this 
very  instant)  because  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  book,  and  not  so 
discernable  to  all  readers  ;  I  could  humbly  beg  to  you  to  get  your 
prjnter  aiid  stationer  to  print  them  apart  in  a  few  small  leaves,  for 
there  is  nothing,  generally,  that  is  more  mistaken  among  us  than 
that,  and  I  see  the  publishing  liere  but  so  much  of  them  in  this  kind, 
would  do  intinite  good  here  ;  and  I  would  rayself  be  at  charge  of  buying 
and  dispersing  many  scores  of  them.'^  And  because  of  that  copious 
satisfaction  you  give  of  Spirits,  than  which  there  cannot  be  greater 
convincements  against  iníidelity  and  Atheism.  I  could  aíFord  you 
several  strange  instances  from  these  parts,  but  I  shall  trouble  you 

1  Baxter  no  doubt  alludes  to  two  publications  of  which  there  are 
copies  in  the  British  Museum.     The  catalogue  entries  read  : 

Lewis  (John,  Esquire). 

Contemplations   upon   these   times    or   the    Parliament 
explained  to  Wales. 

London  1646.     4°  E  349  19 

102  a  77 
E^angelioorafa,  or,  some  seasonable  and  modest  thoughts 
in  order  to  the  furtherance  and  promoting  the  affaires  of 
religion  and  the   Gospel,  especially   in  Wales.     By  J(ohn) 
L(ewis)  Esquire. 

London  1656.     4°  417.5b 

2  Lewis  here  refers  to  the  Unreasonableness  of  hifidelity,  which 
appeared  in  1655.  In  Section  xxiii  there  are  "twenty  [not  twenty- 
nine]  considerations  evincing  the  necessity  of  common  knowledge, 
called  human  learning,  notwithstanding  the  witness  and  helps  of  the 
Spirit".  It  does  not  appear  that  the  suggestion  of  reprinting  these 
considerations  separately  was  adopted.  No  such  reprints  are  to  be 
found  recorded  in  Grosart's  Bibliography  of  Baxter. 

I  2 
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only  with  two.  Since  the  time  I  receive(l  yoiir  letter,  there  happened 
in  my  neighbourhood  this  foUowing  : — A  man  and  his  family  being 
all  in  bed,  aboiit  after  midnight.  awake  in  bed,  he  conld  perceive  a 
light  entring  a  little  room,  where  he  lay,  and  one  after  another 
of  some  a  dozen  in  the  shape  of  men.  and  two  or  three  women, 
with  small  chikh-en  in  their  arms,  entring  in,  and  they  seemed 
to  dance,  and  the  room  to  be  far  Hghter  and  wider  than  formerly  ; 
they  did  seem  to  eat  bread  and  cheese  all  about  a  kind  of  a 
tick  upon  the  gronnd ;  they  offered  him  meat,  and  would  smile 
upon  him  :  he  coiild  perceive  no  voice,  but  he  once  calhng  to  God 
to  bless  him,  he  could  perceive  the  whisper  of  a  voice  in  Welch, 
bidding  him  hold  his  peace,  being  about  four  hours  thus,  he  did 
what  he  could  to  wake  his  wife,  and  couUl  not ;  they  went  out  into 
another  room  and  after  some  dancing  departed,  and  then  he  arose ; 
yet  being  but  a  very  small  room  he  could  not  fìnd  the  door,  nor  the 
way  into  bed,  until  crying  out,  his  wife  and  family  awaked.  Being 
within  about  two  miles  of  me,  I  sent  for  the  man,  who  is  an  honest 
poor  husbandman,  and  of  good  report :  and  I  made  him  beheve  I 
wouhl  put  him  to  his  oath  for  the  truth  of  this  relation,  who  was 
very  ready  to  take  it.  The  second  (if  you  have  not  formerly  heard) 
the  strange  and  usual  appearance  of  lights  (called  in  Welch,  deaà 
men's  candìes)  before  mortahty,  this  is  ordinary  in  most  of  our  coun- 
ties,  that  I  never  scarce  heard  of  any  sort,  young  or  old,  but  this  is 
seen  before  death  and  often  observed  to  part  from  the  very  bodies 
of  the  persons,  all  along  the  way  to  the  place  of  burial,  and  infallibly 
death  will  ensue.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  worth  your  resohition,  whether  this 
may  proceed  from  God  or  no ;  it  is  commonly  imputed  to  the  igneous 
air  of  the  counties :  But  that  evil  spirits  can  come  by  so  much 
knowledge,  as  to  be  always  so  infallible  (though  herein  I  confess  them 
very  vast)  and  be  so  favourable  and  officious  unto  man,  as  to  be  such 
seasonable  monitors  of  his  dissolution,  and  to  give  so  much  discovery  of 
spiritual  essences,  and  the  immortality  ;  I  doubt  whether  they  mind 
us  so  much  güod  as  this  :  Some  wiles  I  confess  they  may  have  by  such 
appearances,  but  it  carries  the  benefìts  mentioned  with  it ;  whereas 
their  disappearance  makes  more  for  infidelity  and  atheism ;  but  this  I 
leave  to  your  judgment,  begging  pardon  for  this  boldness  in  diverting 
you  from  your  far  better  thoughts  ;  and  seeing  it  is  my  happiness  to 
have  this  little  invisible  acquaintance  with  you,  I  shall  omit  no 
opportunity  of  troubling  you  with  such  poor  thoughts  as  the  Lord 
shall  give  unto  me  of  the  best  things,  humbly  wishing  (as  for  the 
making  up  the  sad  difterences  of  religion  among  us)  the  Lord  would 
give  those  in  authority  to  weigh  that  pious  and  wise  course  you  have 
proposed,  as  to  those  four  great  parties  in  the  Dedicatjon  of  your 
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"  Saints   Rest",    with   luy   uìifeignetl   prayers   for  your  health   and 
happiness,  Sir, 

Your  vex'y  thankful  Friend 
Glasherigg  near  and  Servant,  in  Christ, 

Llanbadanievour  or  JoHN  Lewis. 

Aberystwith  in  Cardiyamhirc, 
Oct.  -lOth  16Ö6. 


Mr.  John  Lewis's  Second  Letter. 
As  for  Apparitions,  I  am  stored  with  so  many  instances,  that 
require  rather  a  volume  :  There  is  that  evidence  for  the  candles,  that 
scarce  I  kno\v  any  of  age,  but  hath  seen  them,  and  will  depose  it. 
Thereis  here  a  talk,  whereof  yet  I  have  not  cerlainty,  that  a  daughter 
of  the  man  mentioned  in  the  last,  fetching  water  at  a  well,  had  a  blow 
given  her,  and  a  boy  coming  toward  her,  she  charged  him,  with  the 
blow,  who  denyed  he  was  so  near  her  ;  but  bid  her  look  upon  her  fathei', 
that  stood  not  far  oô',  and  with  that,  he  could  see  her  father  íling  a 
stone  at  her,  which  passed  with  a  mighty  violence  by  her  face,  and  the 
stone  was  found  with  prints  of  tingers  in  it;  but  no  such  thing  as  the 
father  there,  neither  was  lie  at  home  since  the  night  before ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  living  men's  ghosts  are  ordinarily  seeii  in  these  parts, 
and  unawares  to  the  parties.  We  liave  in  this  County,  several  silver 
and  leaden  mines,  and  nothing  more  ordinary  than  some  subterranean 
s^ìirits  called  knockers  (where  a  good  vein  is),  both  lieard,  and  after 
seen,  little  statured,  about  half  a  yard  long  ;  this  very  instant,  there 
are  miners  upon  a  discovery  of  a  vein  upon  my  own  lands,  upon  this 
score,  and  two  offered  oath,  they  heard  them  in  the  day-time. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bowen,  I  hear,  is  upon  disco^er}',  that  what  you 
heard  was  witchcraft ;  but  he  holds  canting  tenents  ;  all  which  minds 
us  the  more  to  admire  the  King  of  Spirits,  our  Lord  God  Almighty, 
and  that  our  eyes  behold  but  the  least  part  of  his  secrets,  and 
marvels  :  to  wliose  arms  aud  blessings,  I  commit  and  leave  you. 

Sir 
I  pray  pardon  this  trouble  of 

Your  very  thankful  Servant 
Glasherigg  the  John  Lewis. 

1^8  of  November,  1656. 

Mr.  John  Lewis's  Third  Letter. 

As  for  the  Candles,  all  the  parts  1  know  of  Wales,  as  our  neigh- 
bouring  counties  (as  I  hear)  have  experience  of  them ;  but  whether  so 
frequently  as  here,  I  will  learn.     I  scarce  know  any  Gentleman  or 
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Miiiister  of  any  stamling,  but  hath  seen  them  ;  and  a  neighbour  of 

mine,  will  shortly  be  at  Worcester  abiding  (who  hath  seen  them  often 

and  I  will  direct  sonie  to  acquaint  you,  and  upon  Oath,  if  need  be)  a 

very  credible  aged  person  :  For  my  part,  I  never  saw  the  candles  ;  but 

those  of  my  house  have,  and  on  a  time,  some  years  past,  it  was  told 

me  by  them  that  two  Candles  was  seen,  one  little,  and  a  great  one 

passing  the  Church  way,  under  my  house,  my  wife  was  then  great 

with  child,  and  near  her  time,  and  she  feared  of  it,  and  it  begot  some 

fear  in  us  about  her ;    bub  just  about  a  week  after,  herself  íìrst  came 

to  me  (as  something  joyed  that  the  fear  might  be  over)  and  said  (as 

true  it  was)  an  okl  man,  and  a  chihl  of  the  neighbourhood  passed  that 

same  way  to  be  buried  :    This  she  and  1  can  depose,  and  truly  myself 

especially,  heard  some  uncouth  warning,  before  my  first  childs  Death, 

new  Born,  which  is  too  large  to  rehite  :  Such  warnings  and  noises,  are 

also  here  very  common.  and   I  do  think  there  is  scarce  any  (and  I 

know  it  by  myself)  but  before  some  remarkable  occun-ences  of  Life, 

will  have  some  warnings,  at  least  by  Dreams ;  of  which  there  is  a  kind 

that  may  be  ranked  with  these  Apparitions,  and  it  was  not  for  nought, 

tliat  the  Stoicks  of  old  \\(ì\ì\^\qq\>,  familiaye  8^-  dome$ticum  oraculum: 

You  shall  learn  more  of  me  hereafter  about  the  certainty  of  Candles 

and  the  Knockers. 

Sir,  I  put  you  to  your  penance,  by  these  under  Lines,  they  show  I 
can  liardly  part  with  you,  I  pray  God  continue,  and  grant  you  Health 
and  Happiness  answerable  to  the  use  you  are  of,  for  his  glory  among 
us.  Sir 

Your  very  Thankful  Servant 

JoHN  Lewis. 
Ihe  14  of  February  löoÖ. 


Mr.  Davis's  Letter  concerning  the  Corps-Candles  in  Wales. 

Yenerable  Sir, 

For  your  worth,  hatli  purchased  you  that  stile.  With  all  due 
i'espects,  you  shall  hereby  understand  that  I  am  one,  who  sincerely 
blesseth  himself,  to  have  been  much  ediíied  by  you,  as  being  confirm'd 
in  some  points,  and  informed  iii  others  by  a  piece  of  your  learned  and 
judicious  works,  termed  by  yourself  a  supplement,  which  proved  to 
rne  a  complement,  and  which  you  counnunicated  to  nie  by  my  worthy 
friend  and  special  encourager  Jolni  Lewis  Esq.  at  whose  request,  I 
am  to  give  you  the  best  satisfaction  I  can,  touching  those  fiery 
apparitions  which  do  as  it  were,  mark  out  the  way  for  corpses  to 
their  KfìiixriTriina,  and  that  sometimes  before  the  parties  themselves 
fall  sick,  and  sometimes  in  their  sickness.     Of  these  I  could  never 
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hear  in  Englainl :  they  are  common  in  tliese  three  connties,  Cardigan, 
Caermarthen  and  Pembroolí.  and  as  I  hear,  in  some  other  parts  of 
Wales.^  These  (/)ni/rao-/xaT-a  in  our  language,  we  call  Canhwyllan  Cyrph 
{ì.e.  corps-candles),  and  candles  we  cali  them,  not  that  we  do  see 
anytliiug  else  besides  tlie  Hglit,  l)ut  because  that  h'ght  doth  as 
much  resemble  a  material  candle-hght  as  eggs  do  eggs,  saving  that 
in  tlieir  journey  the  candles  be  modo  apparentes,  modo  dispaì'entes, 
especially  wlien  one  comes  near  them  ;  and  if  one  come  on  the  wny 
against  them,  unto  him  they  vanish,  but  presently  appear  beliind 
him  and  hold  on  their  course.  If  it  be  a  little  candle,  pale  or 
blewish,  then  follows  the  corps  eitlier  of  an  abortive,  or  some  infant : 
if  a  big  one,  then  the  corps  of  some  one  come  to  age  ;  if  there  be  seen 
two  or  three,  or  more,  some  big,  some  small,  together,  then  so  many 
and  such  corpses  togetlier.  If  two  candles  come  from  diverse  places, 
and  be  seen  to  meet,  the  corpses  wiU  the  like ;  if  any  of  these  candles 
be  seen  to  turn  sometimes  a  little  out  of  tlie  way,  or  path,  that 
leadeth  unto  the  church,  tlie  foUowing  eorps  will  be  found  to  turn  in 
that  very  phice,  for  the  avoiding  of  some  dirty  hme,  or  pUish  etc. 
Now  let  us  fall  to  evidence ;  Being  about  the  age  of  tìfteen,  dwelUng 
at  Lanylar,  late  at  night,  some  neiglibonrs  saw  one  of  these  candles, 
hovering  up  and  down  along  the  river  bank,  nntil  they  were  weary 
of  beliohling ;  at  last  they  left  it  so,  and  went  to  bed :  a  few  vveeks 
af ter  came  a  proper  damsel  from  Moutgomeryshire  to  see  Iier  friends, 
who  dwelleth  on  the  other  side  of  that  river  Istwyth,  and  thought  to 
ford  the  river  at  that  very  place  where  that  light  was  seen  :  but 
being  disswaded  by  some  lookers  on  (some,  it's  most  ]ike,  of  tliose 
that  saw  tlie  light)  to  alventnre  upon  the  water,  which  was  high,  by 
reason  of  a  flood,  she  walked  np  aud  down  along  the  river  bank,  even 
where,  and  even  as  the  aforesaid  candle  did,  waiting  for  the  falling  of 
the  water,  which  at  last  she  took  :  but  too  soon  for  her,  for  she  was 
drown'd  therein.  Of  late,  my  Sextons  Wife,  an  aged  Understanding 
Woman,  saw  from  her  bed,  a  little  blewish  Candle,  npon  her  tables 
end  :  Within  two  or  three  days  af ter,  comes  a  fellow  in,  enquiring  for 
her  Husband,  and  taking  something  from  under  his  CIoak,  claps  it 
down  directly  upon  the  Table's  end,  where  she  had  seen  the  candle, 
and  what  was  it,  but  a  dead-born  Child  l-"  Another  tinie,  the  same 
woman,  saw  such  another  Caudle  up  on  the  other  end  of  the  self 
same  Table,  within  few  days  after,  a  weak  Child,  by  niyself  newly 
Christned,  was  brought  into  the  Sextons  flouse  where  presently 
he  died :  And  when  the  Sextons  Wife,  who  was  then  Abroad,  came 


^  Aubrey,  when   cjuoting  a   part  of  tliis   letter,  adds  Radnor  as 
another  habitat  of  the  corpse  candle. 
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home,  she  found  the  woman  shrouding  of  the  Chihl,  on  that  other 
end  of  the  Table,  where  she  had  seen  the  Candle.  On  a  time  myself, 
and  a  hinsman  coming  from  our  School  in  Enghmd  and  being  three 
or  four  hours  benighted,  ere  we  couUT  reach  home,  were  first  of  all 
Sahited  by  such  a  Light,  or  Candle,  which  coming  from  a  House, 
which  we  well  knew,  hehl  his  course  (but  not  directly)  the  Highway 
to  Church  ;  shortly  after,  the  Ehlest  Son  in  that  House  Deceased, 
and  Steered  the  same  course.  Myself  and  my  Wife  in  an  evening,  saw 
sucli  a  Light,  or  Candle  coming  to  the  Church  from  her  Mid-Wifes 
House,  and  within  a  month,  she  herseh'  did  follow  :  At  which  time, 
my  wife  did  tell  me  a  Story  of  her  own  mother,  Mrs.  Catherine  Wyat, 
an  Eminent  Woman  in  the  Town  of  Tenby,  that  in  an  evening,  being 
in  her  Bed-Chamber,  she  saw  two  httle  lights  just  upon  her  Belly, 
which  she  essayed  to  strihe  oô"  with  her  Hand,  but  couhl  not,  within 
a  while  they  vanished  of  themselves.  Not  long  af ter,  she  was  Dehvered 
of  two  Dead-born  Chihh"en  :  Long  sithence  there  happened,  the  hke  in 
mine  own  House ;  but  to  a  Neighbours  Wife,  whom  my  wife  did  some- 
times  call  for,  to  do  some  work  or  other  and  (as  I  credibly  heard  within 
these  three  days)  to  some  good  Gentlewoman  also  in  this  very  parish : 
where  also  not  long  since,  a  neiglibours  Wife  of  mine,  being  great  with 
Chihl,  and  coming  in  at  her  own  Door,  met  two  Candles,  a  little, 
and  a  bigg  one,  and  within  a  Httle  after,  falhng  in  Labour,  she  and 
her  chihl  both  dyed. 

Some  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  years  by-gone,  one  Jane  Wyat,  my 
wife's  sister  being  nurse  to  Baronet  Ruihl's  three  ehlest  Children, 
and  (the  lady  mistress  being  deceasC'l)  the  lady  controuler  of  that 
house,  going  late  into  a  chamber  where  the  maid-servants  lay,  saw 
there  no  less  then  five  of  these  Hghts  together.  It  happened  a  while 
after,  the  chamber  being  newly  plaistered,  and  a  gi-eat  grate  of  coal- 
fire  therein  to  hasten  the  drying  np  of  the  plaistering,  that  five  of 
the  maid-sei'vants  weiit  there  to  bed,  as  they  were  wont,  but  (as  it 
fell  out)  too  soon,  for  in  the  morning  they  were  all  dead,  being  suffo- 
cated  (I  conceiye)  in  their  sleep  witli  the  steam  of  the  new  tempered 
lime  and  coal.     This  was  at  Llangathen,  in  Carmarthenshire. 

Some  thirty  three  or  thirty  four  years  ago;  upon  a  Tuesday 
coming  towards  home  from  Cardigan  where  I  had  been  injoyn'd 
to  Preach  the  Session  Sermon  :  Incìjnente  adhuc  crepi/sctilo,  and  as 
Light  as  Noon,  and  having  as  yet,  nine  long  miles  to  ride,  there 
seemd  twice  or  thrice  from  behind  me,  on  my  Right  side,  and 
between  my  Shoulder  and  my  Hat,  to  fly  a  little  whitish  thing,  about 
the  bigness  of  a  Walnut,  and  that  per  interraHa,  once  in  Seventy  or 
Eighty  paces  :  At  first  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  thinhing  it  had  been  but 
the  ghmpsing  of  my  little  Ruff,  for  such  then  I  wore  ;  by  Degrees  it 
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waxed  Reddish,  aud  as  tlie  ini;ht  (h'ew  oii,  redder  aud  redder,  at  last 
uot  iynU  fatuHS,  (for  that  I  partly  kuevv)  but  purus  putis  iynis,  both 
for  Light  aud  Colour,  At  leugth  I  turued  my  Horse  twice  or  thrice, 
to  see  from  wheuce  it  came,  and  whetlier  it  would  flash  iuto  niy  face, 
theu  nothiug  I  could  see  ;  but  wheu  I  turued  homewards,  it  flashed  as 
before,  uutil  I  came  to  a  village  called  Llauristid,  where  as  yet  1  did 
not  inteud  to  Lodge,  though  there  were  four  Lodgiugs  aud  oue  of 
tliem  (save  oue)  the  uext  House  in  my  waj',  which,  when  I  passed  by 
close,  being  just  against  the  door,  my  fire  did  flash  again  upon,  or  very 
near  the  Threshold,  aud  there  I  thiulí  it  lodged  ;  for  I  saw  it  uo  more. 
Home  still  I  would  go,  but  bethiukiug  myself,  that  so  I  might  tempt 
God,  and  meet  a  worse  Companion  than  my  former  :  I  turued  to  the 
furthest  Lodging  in  the  Towu,  aud  there  after  a  little  rest,  iu  a  brown 
Study  (because  miue  host  was  an  luiderstauding  mau,  and  Literate, 
and  such  as  could  aud  liad  but  lately  read  his  Neck-Verse  in  pure 
Roman  Language)  I  could  uot  coutaiu,  but  ueeds  must  tell  him  of  the 
Vision,  he  the  next  day  to  some  goiug  to  the  Sessious,  they  to  others 
there,  at  last  it  came  to  the  Judges  Ears  iusomuch,  that  the  greatest 
news  a'id  wouder  at  the  theu  Assises  was  the  Preachers  Vision.  To 
come  at  leugth  iuto  the  Pitch  or  Keruel  (for  I  have  beeu  too  long 
about  the  IIus^  aud  Shell)  at  that  very  Sessious  oue  Joliu  William 
Lloyd,  a  Geutlemau,  who  dwelt,  aud  whose  Son  yet  dwells  within  a 
mile  of  Glasterig,  fell  sick  aud  iu  his  comiug  homewards,  was  takeu 
with  such  a  violent  Paroxism,  that  he  could  ride  no  further  tliau  the 
House,  where  I  left  my  Fire  to  entertain  him,  aud  there  he  lighted  and 
Lodged,  died  about  four  days  after.  Ex  abundante,  you  shall  luider- 
staud  that  some  Caudles  have  beeu  seen  to  come  to  my  Church, 
within  these  three  weeks,  aud  the  Corpse  uot  loug  after.  Hactenus 
de  Candelis  tiostris. 

Another  kiud  of  aijparition  we  have  which  commouly  we  call 
Tan-we  ur  Tau-wed  because  it  seemeth  fiery.  This  appeareth,  to  our 
seemiug,  iu  the  lower  region  of  the  air,  straight  aud  long,  uot  so 
much  unlike  a  glaive,  moves  or  slioots  directly,  and  level  (as  who 
would  say  I'll  hit),  but  far  more  slowly  than  Stellce  cadentes  or  star 
shot,  lighteueth  all  the  air  aud  grouud  where  it  passeth,  lasteth  three 
or  four  miles,  aiid  more,  for  ought  is  kuowu,  because  uo  man  seeth 
the  rising  or  begiuuiug  of  it :  wheu  it  falls  to  grouud  it  sparkleth, 
and  lightneth  all  about.  These,  before  their  decease,  do  fall  upou 
Free-Holders  lauds.  aud  you  shali  scarce  bury  auy  such  with  us,  be  he 
but  a  lord  of  a  house  aud  gardeu.  but  you  shall  tiud  some  oue  at  his 
burial,  at  least  wise  in  his  ueighbourhood,  that  had  seeu  this  Fire  to 
fall  ou  some  part  of  his  lauds.  Two  of  these  at  several  times,  I  have 
seeu  myself,  siuce  I  studied  meteors,  aud  siuce  I  was  a  nu'uister,  and 
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narrowly  observecl,  even  till  they  were  in  the  àK/x^v  and  began  to 
fall,  but  the  interposition  of  grounds  marred  the  conclusion  :  for 
where,  and  how  they  fell,  I  saw  not  ;  but  where  I  did  guess,  they  fell. 
There  died  in  the  one  place  an  aged  gentleman  ;  in  the  other, 
a  f  ree-hokler  too,  though  of  a  meaner  rank.     To  come  nearer  home : 

My  mother's  first  husband  (for  my  fatlier  marryed  her  a  widdow) 
wallíing  about  his  ground,  saw  one  of  these  darts,  or  piles,  aloft,  which 
fell  down  hard  by  him,  shone  far,  and  sparlíled  round  about  his 
body,  he  took  it  for  a  warning-piece,  made  his  Will,  and  having 
lived  in  good  healtli,  some  four  or  five  months  after,  dyed. 

A  little  befoi'e  the  decease  of  mine  own  father,  aged  ninety-six,  a 
son-in-law  of  his,  who  dwelled  two  miles  ofi'  (but  upon  higher  ground) 
saw  such  another  fall  in  a  close  behind  the  old  man's  house,  which  gave 
such  a  light,  that  by  it  he  did  clearly  see  the  house,  the  hedges,  and 
the  oaks  in  the  wood  adjoyning.  Sir,  so  many  of  these  evidences,  as 
I  saw  not  myself  I  received  from  understanding  and  credible  persons 
and  such  as  would  not  lye,  no,  not  for  a  benefice  :  and  yourself  may 
receive  the  same  from  me,  as  from  one  that  was  never  too  credulous, 
nothing  supperstitious,  and  as  little  ceremonious.  These  secrets  I 
dare  not  father  upon  Satan  :  I  will  not  hononr  him  so  much,  so  much 
as  to  ascribe  to  him  the  knowIedge  of  contingent  futures.  I  presnme 
that  of  himself,  he  cannot  certainly  know  whether  or  when  a 
healthy  man  sliall  sicken,  iior  whether  or  when  he  shall  dj'e  of 
his  sickness,  nor  whether  he  shall  dye  by  sickness,  or  by  fire, 
or  water,  &c.,  nor  (in  an  open  country  especially)  which  way,  of 
two,  three,  or  raore,  the  corps  shall  be  brought  to  Church,  wliether 
it  shall  meet  another  corps  in  the  way,  whether  it  shall  pass  a  river, 
by  the  ford  or  bridge,  how  many  stops,  turnings,  and  windiitgs  it 
shall  make,  Satan  can  have  no  certain  foreknowledge  of  all  such 
circumstances  and  more  ;  but  this  candle  maker  and  director  of  them 
too  forsees  and  foreknows  them  all,  and  therefore  must  needs  be  the 
Creator,  who,  as  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  he  hatli 
determined  and  allotted  to  several  nations  their  several  habitations, 
dispositions,  and  conditions,  even  so  (as  I  suppose)hath  Iie  vouchsafod 
to  each  of  them  some  peculiar  signs  and  tokens,  if  none  to  some, 
which  I  cannot  believe,  and  if  to  some  more  and  more  wonderful  than 
to  i>ther  some,  for  my  part,  I  can  give  no  other  reason  for  it  but  his 
will.  This,  witli  my  hearty  prayers  for  yourself,  your  pious  and  learned 
brethren  of  the  Association. 

I  rest  your  Friend  in  all  kind  offices 

that  Iye  in  my  power 

JoHN  Dayis. 

Generylyn  the  19  March  1656. 
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Seyeral  Letters  to  Mr.  Hichard  Baxter  in  relation  to  an 
Apparition  in  the  IIouse  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bowen, 
IN  Glamorganshire,  in  Wales.  in  the  Year  I6ÖÖ. 

CoLONEL   Rogers,  the   Goyenor   of    Herefori),  his   Letter  :  To- 

GETHER  WITH  AN  ENCLOSED  ReLATION  OF  AN  ApPARITION,   itc. 

Dear  Sir, 

By  the  enclosecl  you  will  íind  suiiitítliing  of  the  Busineás  you 
expected  from  me  :  (It  is  certain  and  true  I  liave  received  it  from 
very  guod  hands),  More  there  was,  but  they  did  iiot  tliinlí  it  con- 
venient  to  put  it  on  paper.  My  request  is,  that  you  will  not  expose 
it  to  public  View;  it  may  rather  do  harm  than  good.  I  knovv  that 
God  hath  given  you  Wisdom,  and  you  will  make  good  use  of  such 
things  :  It  may  harden  others.  Tliis,  with  the  Enclosed,  is  all  at 
present  from  Your  Cordial  Friend 

and  Servant, 
Rereford,  Awj.  •l'ònì,  1656.  W.  Rogers. 

The  enclosed  Relation  of  the  late  strange  Apparition  in  the 

County  of  Glamorgan. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  late  War  a  Gentleman  of  that  County 
being  oppressed  by  the  King's  Pai'ty,  took  Arms  under  tlie  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  by  his  Valour  obtained  a  good  Repute  in  the  Army  ;  so 
that  in  a  short  time  he  got  the  Command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
But  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  War  was  abated,  his  Ease  and 
Preferment  led  him  to  a  careless  and  Sensual  Life  ;  insomuch  that 
the  Godly  Commanders  judged  him  unfit  to  contitiue  in  England, 
and  thereupon  sent  him  to  Ireland,  where  he  grew  so  vaiii  and 
notional,  that  he  was  cashiered  the  Army  ;  and  being  then  at  liberty 
to  sin  without  any  Restraint,  he  became  an  absolute  Atheist,  denying 
Heaven  or  Hell,  God  or  Devil,  (acknowledging  only  a  Power  as  the 
antient  Heathens  did  Fate,)  accounting  Temporal  Pleasures  all  his 
exj)ected  IIeaven  :  So  tliat  at  last  he  liecame  hatefid,  and  hating  all 
civil  Society.  and  his  nearest  relations.  About  Decemlier  last,  he 
being  in  Ireland,  and  his  Wife  (a  Godly  Gentlewoman,  of  a  good 
faniily,  and  concluded  by  all  the  Godly  People  that  kiiew  her,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  sincere  and  upright  Christians  in  those  jiarts,  as  being 
for  many  Years  under  great  Atüictions.  aud  always  bearing  them 
with  Christian-like-Patience)  living  in  his  house  in  Glamorgan,  was 
very  much  troubled  one  Night  with  a  great  Noise  much  Iike  the  sound 
of  Whirl-wind,  and  a  vioIent  beating  of  tlie  Doors  or  Walls,  as  if 
the  whole  Ilouse  were  falling  in  pieces  :  And  being  in  her  Chamber, 
with  most  of  her  family,  after  praying  to  the  Lord,   (accounting  it 
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sinful  Inci'edulity  to  yield  to  Fear)  she  went  to  bed  ;  and  suddenly 
after,  there  appeared  unto  her  soniething  Hke  her  Husband,  and 
asked  her  whether  he  shouhl  conie  to  Bed.  She  sitting  up,  and 
praying  to  the  Lord,  toUl  liini,  he  was  not  her  Husband,  and  that 
he  sliouhl  not.  He  urged  more  earnestly  :  What !  Not  the  Husband 
of  thy  Bosom  ?  What !  not  the  Husband  of  thy  Bosom  ?  (Yet  had 
no  power  to  hurt  her.)  And  she  together  with  some  Godly  People, 
spent  tliat  Night  in  Prayer,  being  very  often  interrupted  by  this 
Apparition. 

The  next  Night,  Mr.  Miles,  (a  Godly  Minister)  with  four  other 
Godly  Men,  came  to  watch  and  pray  in  the  House  for  that  Night, 
and  so  continued  in  Prayer,  and  other  Duties  of  Religion,  without 
any  interruption  or  noise  at  all  that  Night.  But  the  Night  following, 
the  Gentlewouian,  with  several  other  Godly  Women,  being  in  the 
House,  the  noise  of  Whirl-wind  began  again,  with  more  violence  than 
formerly,  and  tlie  Apparition  walked  in  the  Chamber,  having  an 
insutferable  Stench,  Iike  that  of  a  Putrified  Carcase,  filling  the  Room 
with  a  thick  Sinoak,  smelling  Iike  Sulphur,  darkening  the  Light  of 
the  Fire  and  Candle,  but  not  quite  extinguishing  it ;  sometimes  going 
down  the  Stairs,  and  coming  up  again  with  a  fearful  noise,  disturbing 
them  in  their  prayers,  one  while  with  the  sound  of  Words  which  they 
could  not  discern,  other  while  striking  them  so  that  the  next  Morning 
their  faces  were  black  with  the  Snioah,  und  their  Bodies  swollen 
with  Bruises. 

Thereupon  they  left  tlie  House,  lest  they  should  tempt  the 
Lord  by  their  over-bold  staying  in  such  Danger,  and  sent  this 
Atheist  tlie  sad  news  of  this  Apparition  ;  who  coming  to  England 
about  May  last,  expressed  more  Love  and  Respect  to  his  Wife  than 
formerly ;  yet  telling  her,  that  he  could  not  believe  her  Relation  of 
what  she  had  seen,  as  having  not  a  power  to  believe  anything  but 
what  himself  saw,  and  yet  would  •  not  hitherto  go  to  his  House  to 
make  trial,  but  [trobably  will  e'er  long,  for  tliat  he  is  naturally  of  an 
exceeding  rasli  and  desperate  Spirit. 

Auffust  1656. 

Mr.  Samuel   Jones's    Letter    in    relation   to   Lieutenant   Col. 

BOWEN,     TOGETHER,    AVITH     AN      INCLOSED     LeTTER     FROM     Mr. 

Maur.  Bedwell  on  the  same  Subject. 

Worthy  and  much  Honoured, 

You  may  be  pleased  to  reniember,  that  when  I  waited  upon  j-ou, 
at  the  Sherifí''s  House,  in  Sallop,  in  August  last ;  amongst  your  other 
Enquiries  touching  tlie  state  of  that  poor  Country  where  the  Lord 
hatli  cast  my  Lot  for  the  present ;  you  desired  me  then  to  impart 
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what  I  had  received  by  Relation,  concerning  the  Apparitions  in  one 
Col.  Bowen's  House,  and  upon  my  return  to  procure  you  some  further 
Intelligeiice  touching  that  Tremendous  Providence.  Whether  it  be 
by  Time,  or  Familiarity,  with  the  noise  liereof,  or  ratlier,  the  (no  less 
to  be  admired)  Bhielíislniess  of  the  Spirits  of  Men,  that  the  Horror  of 
that  terrible  Dispensation  be  allay'd,  I  know  not,  but  siirely  the  thing 
itself  was  very  Stupendous,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  carries  much 
Amazement  witli  it  still,  to  them  that  have  anything  of  Tenderness 
or  Understanding  left  them.  By  the  inclosed,  from  an  flonest  and 
Godly  Hand,  not  far  from  the  Stage  where  these  things  were  acted: 
You  may  understand  the  Substance  of  that  matter,  the  Party,  (heing 
a  Minister  of  the  Gospel)  perfectly  knew  Colonel  Bowen,  and  hath 
often  conversed  with  him,  both  before  and  since  his  House  was 
haunted.  If  you  are  pleased  to  command  any  further  Satisfaction 
herein,  I  shall  take  a  Journey  myself  into  the  place,  and  endeavour  to 
gratifle  your  desire,  as  to  any  further  particular  that  you  desire  the 
knowledge  of.  If  any  pub]ick  use  be  made  hereof  you  may  conceal 
my  Friends  name  and  mine  own,  lest  any  oft'ence  should  be  taken  by 
some  of  the  Parties  Relations  in  Parliament  and  Council.  Of  the 
receipt  of  this  Paper  I  desire  to  hear  with  all  convenient  speed.  At 
the  Throne  of  Grace  vouchsafe  to  remember  yoiu'  weak  and  wretched 
Brother,  who  yet  desires  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  them  that 
are,  Sir, 

Yours  in  the  surest  Bonds 

to  Honour  and  Serve  you 
Coedreken  Nov.  '26th,  1656.  Samuel  Jones. 

The  Reasons  why  forbearing  Names  was  desired,  being  now  over 
(yet  Mr.  S.  Jones  stiU  living)  I  think  my  self  disobliged  as  to  that 
restraint. — R.  B. 

Mr.  Maur.  Bedwell's  inclosed  Letter. 
Dear  Sir, 

Glad  I  am  of  your  safe  return,  and  gladder  shoiild  I  be  to  be 
instrumental,  according  to  my  weak  Capacity,  of  nayling  you  to  these 
parts.  I  hope  if  my  desires  ai-e  agreeable  to  the  Lord,  you  will  meet 
with  some  directing  Pi*ovidenees  from  him,  which  will  answer  all 
Objections. 

As  to  Col.  Bowen's  House,  I  can  give  you  some  brief  particulars, 
which  you  may  credit  as  coming  from  such,  who  were  not  so  foolish 
as  to  be  deluded,  nor  so  dishonest  as  to  report  an  untruth  :  What  I 
shall  write,  if  need  were,  would  be  made  good,  both  by  Eye  and  Ear 
Witnesses.  The  Gentleman,  Col,  Bowen,  whose  Tlouse  is  called 
Lanellin    jn    Gowersland,    formerly   was   famous   for    Profession   of 
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Religion,  biit  this  day  is  the  sadclest  man  in  his  Pi-inciples  I  knovv 
living.  To  me,  in  particular  lie  hath  denyed  the  Being  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  :  His  Argument  thus,  hither  'tis  something  or  nuthing ; 
if  something,  shew  me,  tell  me  what  it  is  ŵc.  and  I  beHeve  he  gives 
as  little  credit  to  other  Sj^irits  as  the  Sadduces.  At  his  House, 
aforementioned,  lie  being  then  in  Ireland,  making  Provision  for 
removing  thitlier,  these  things  happened.  About  December  last,  his 
Wife  being  in  bed.  a  Gracious  Understanding  Woman,  and  one  whom 
Httle  things  will  not  afFright ;  one  in  the  ]ikeness  of  her  Husband, 
and  just  in  his  Posture.  presented  himself  to  her  Bed-side,  profFering 
to  come  to  Bed  to  her,  which  she  refusing,  he  gave  this  answer,  What 
rëfuse  the  Husband  of  thy  Bosom  ;  and  after  some  time,  she 
alledging,  Christ  was  her  Husband,  it  disappeared  :  Strange  miserable 
nowHngs  and  Cries  were  heard  about  the  House,  his  Tread,  his 
Posture,  Sighing,  Humming,  were  heard  frequently  in  the  Parlour ; 
in  the  Day  time  often  the  Shadow  of  one  walking  would  appear  upon 
the  Wall.  üne  night  was  very  remarkable,  and  had  not  the  Lord 
stood  by  tlie  poor  Gentlewoman  and  her  two  Maids,  that  night  they 
had  been  undone;  as  she  was  going  to  Bed,  she  perceived  by  the 
impression  on  tlie  Bed,  as  if  some  Body  had  been  lying  there.  and 
opening  the  Bed,  she  smelt  the  smell  of  a  Carcase  some-while  dead ; 
and  being  in  Bed  (for  tbe  Gentlewoman  was  somewhat  Courageous) 
npon  the  Tester  which  was  of  Cloth,  slie  perceived  something  roUing 
from  side  to  side,  and  by  and  by  being  forc'd  out  of  her  bed,  she  had 
not  time  to  dress  her  self,  such  Cries  and  other  things  almost  amazing 
her,  but  she  (hardly  any  of  her  Cloths  heing  on)  with  her  two  Maids, 
got  upon  their  knees  at  the  Bed-side  to  seek  the  Lord,  but  extreamly 
assaulted,  oftentimes  she  would,  by  somewhat  wliich  felt  like  a  Dog 
under  her  Knees,  be  Hfted  a  foot  or  more  high  from  theGround: 
some  were  heard  to  talk  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bed,  whicli  one  of 
the  Maids  hearkening  to,  she  had  a  blow  upon  the  Back ;  Divers 
assaults  would  be  made  by  fits  ;  it  would  come  with  a  cold  lireath  of 
Wind,  the  Candles  burn  blew  and  almost  out ;  horrible  Screekings  ; 
Yellings,  and  Roarings,  withiu  and  without  the  House  sad  smells  of 
Brimstone  and  Powder,  and  this  continued  from  some  nine  at  Night 
to  some  three  the  next  Morning,  so  that  the  Poor  Gentlewoman  and 
her  Servants  were  in  a  sad  case ;  the  next  Morning  smelling  of 
Brimstone  and  Powder,  and  as  I  remember  black  with  it,  but  the 
Lord  was  good  ;  Fires  have  been  seen  upon  the  House,  and  in  the 
Fields ;  his  Voice  hath  been  heard  luring  liis  Hau^es,  a  Game  he 
delights  in,  as  also  tlie  Bills  of  the  Hauks.  These  are  the  chief 
things  which  I  dare  recommend  upon  Credit,  and  I  could  wish,  that 
they,  who  question  the  Existency  of  Spirits  had  been  but  one  night 
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at  Lannelin  to  receive  satisfaction  to  their  Objections ;  This  continued 

so  yiolent,  that  the  Gentlewoman  was  fain  to  withdraw  to  her  Mothers 

House ;  but   her   Husband    coming  over    about   some    four    Months 

since,  his  Coniidence  did  not  serve  him  to  lodge  at  Lannehn,  although 

we  have  heard  nothing  of  trouble  to  the  House  since  his  coming  over. 

Sir  the  Dispensation,  as  it  v\'as  exceeding  terrible,  so  very  remark- 

able  ;  and  what  tlie  voice  of  God  might  be  in  such  a  thing  'tis  not 

clearly  known  yet ;  He  is  as  Atheistical  as  ever,  all  his  ReHgion  if  I 

may  call  it  so,  being  comprised  iu  the  acknowledging  a  power,  which 

we,   as   he   saith,    may    call    God,    and    waiting   for    some    infallible 

miraculous  Business  to  verifie  to  hiui   ;ill  the  rest  we  own  as  our 

Religion.     Sure,  Sir,  if  ever  a  Blasphemer  was  unworthy  to  live,  this 

is  the  Man  ;  and  certaiul^'  his  Sin  will  fìud  him  out :  He  is  now  goue 

to  Ireland  ;  let  these  things  be  divulged  only  as  to  the  matter  without 

names.     Assure  the  Gentleman,  your  Friend,  they  are  very  Truths  ; 

[  have  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  for  what  I  say.     At  the  first  we 

concluded,  the  Wretch  had  been  dead,  but  'twas  otherwise,  and  there- 

fore  the  more  remarkable. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

to  Love  and  Serve  you 

Maur.  Bedwell. 
Sioansy  Octob.  16,  56. 


Mr.  Daniel   Higgs  his   Letter,  concerning  the   Apparition   in 

LlEUTENANT    COLONEL    BoWEN'S    HoUSE. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  to  the  Concern  you  commit  to  me  about  Colonel  Bowen,  accept 
of  this  Account. 

I  have  discoursed  with  Brother  Samuel  Jones,  who  gave  you  the 
first  Narratíve,  which  if  you  have  lost,  he  hopes  he  may  find  the  Copy 
of  the  Letter,  and  I  shall  send  it.  'Twas  one  Mr.  Miles,  an  Anabaptist 
Minister,  that  wrote  the  Letter  to  one  Mr.  Bedwell,  Minister  of  Swan- 
sey,  who  sent  it  Mr.  Samuel  Jones.  This  Miles  (who  spent  a  night 
in  Prayer  in  Colonel  Bowen's  House  in  the  time  of  the  disturbance) 
is  gone  for  New  England.  Two  Ministers  more,  with  myself,  went  to 
spend  another  Night  in  the  House,  but  Mrs.  Bowen  was  goue  with  her 
family,  and  we  stayed  not,  but  weut  to  give  her  a  Visit,  who  related 
strange  things,  but  í  cannot  remember  Circumstances.  The  two 
Ministers  are  also  gone,  But  since  I  received  yours,  I  have  discoursed 
Mr.  Bowen's  Maid,  who  was  in  the  House,  and  I  judge  her  throughly 
Godly,  who  doth  attest  the  truth  of  these  Apparitions,  Noises,  &:c. 
which  I  suppose  you  had  fuUy  in  your  Narrative ;  but  Time  hath 
somewhat  obliterated  Circumstances  with  her.     I  know  not  well  (Sir) 
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how  to  get  greater  light ;  and  I  must  assure  you,  I  find  not  anything 
out  to  invalidate  that  Report  you  have  had,  but  niuch  that  confirms 
it,  I  shall  proceed  according  to  your  further  Direction  in  this,  or  any 
other  Concern  of  yonrs,  and  that  with  much  Chearfulness  and  Com- 
placency,  I  commit  you,  and  your  huge  Labonrs  to  our  mighty  and 
merciful  Lord,  by  Prayer  and  all  well  Wishes.  And  if  you  can  think 
of  anything  farther  for  me,  or  gather  anything  by  Discourse  with 
Learned  Men,  vouchsafe  to  impart  it ;  and  imprint  me  (poor  Worm) 
on  your  Soul  before  our  Father.  I  have  somewhat  ti-espassed  by 
ProHxity,  which  becomes  me  not  to  such  a  Person,  in  such  a  Sphere  : 
But  excuse  hira  who  is  Your  afilicted 

poor  Brother 

Daniel  Higgs. 

Captain  Samuel  Foley's  Letter  concerning  Lieutenant  Colonel 

BOAYEN. 

Worthy  Sir, 

The  best  Account  I  can  get  of  Colonel  Bowen  is  this,  viz.  That  he 
is  httle  sensibie  of  his  sad  Condition.  He  Hves  iu  the  County  of 
Cork,  in  a  beggarly  way,  though  he  hath  a  fair  Estate.  Some  Months 
since,  he  turned  his  Wife  and  Children  from  him,  iii  that  sad  unkind 
manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  seek  ReHef  from  some  Friends  in 
YüughaH,  to  help  them  in  their  Return  to  Wales,  where  they  continue. 
Not  long  since,  in  Discourse  with  Baronet  Ingolsby,  and  Mr.  Gilbert, 
Minister  of  Limerick,  from  whom  I  have  the  most  part  of  this 
Relation,  he  said,  he  would  give  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  to  know 
the  Truth  about  God.  'Tis  reported  he  is  haunted  with  ghastly 
Ghosts  and  Apparitions,  which  frequent  him.  I  have  written  to 
the  neighbouring  Ministers  and  Gentlemen  of  my  Acquaintance  as 
eífectually  as  I  could,  enclosing  a  copy  of  your  Letter  ;  and  from 
them  I  hope  to  have  a  more  fuH  Account  concerning  this  poor 
Man.  Your  Letters  indeed  came  safe,  but  not  tiH  August  though 
dated  in  May.  Sir,  in  any  thing  wherein  1  may  serve  you,  you  may 
freely  command  me  :  But  wherein  I  may  serve  the  Church  of  God,  the 
best,  and  utmost  of  my  endeavours,  through  the  Lord's  Assistance, 
shaU  not  be  wanting.  What  farther  shall  come  to  my  Hands  shall 
carefuUy  be  reported  to  you,  b}'  him  who  begs  your  Prayers,  and 
subscribes, 

Sir 

Your  vei'y  Affectionate 
Servant, 
Clomnell  Octob.  6,  Samuel  Foley. 

1658. 
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From  these  letters  we  may  fairly  attribute  to  Ricliarcl 
Baxter  the  distinction  of  being  the  earliest  known  collector 
of  Welsh  folk-lore — a  distinction  he  would  not  have  under- 
stood  and  would  not  have  desired.  'Now  we  should  be 
g'lad  to  spare  many  pages  of  the  Certainty  of  the  World 
of  Spirits  for  more  testimonies  as  to  their  customs  and 
beliefs  from  Welsh  witnesses  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Baxter  in  this  sense  is  our  earliest  modern  author,  and  to 
the  rarity  of  his  book  must  be  attributed  tlie  fact  that, 
except  for  the  quotation  by  John  Aubrey — whicli  has 
often  been  requoted  without  verification — he  has  passed 
unnoticed   by  later  writers. 

The  first  reference  in  the  first  letter  appears  to  be  to 
the  fairies,  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  ghosts — not  counting 
some  small  children — could  not  have  found  space  in  a  little 
room.  The  "tick"  or  sheeting  laid  on  the  floor  would 
form  a  table-cloth  for  this  ghostly  banquet.  But,  as  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  chamber  seemed  to  be  "far 
lighter  and  wider  than  formerly",  the  visitants  may  have 
been  of  the  ordinary  size. 

In  the  second  letter  we  hear  of  the  frequency  of 
apparitions,  and  there  is  a  curious  story  of  the  apparition 
of  a  living*  person.  There  also  is  casually  mentioned  a 
stone  with  tlie  finger-prints  made  by  the  apparition  of  a 
living  man.  Of  these  simulacra  of  the  quick  and  not  of 
the  dead  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Colonel  Bowen,  to 
be  mentioned  later. 

The  second  letter  likewise  i-efers  to  the  belief  in 
the  subterranean  "knockers".  Tliese  dwarfs  have  some 
relationship  to  Wayland  Smith,  and  are  common  to  all 
Europe  where  there  are  mining-  operations.*  Tliere  are 
intei'esting-  notes  on  tlie  cohlyncm   in  Elias  Owen's   Weîsh 

^  See  Grinim's  Teutonic  Mytholoyij,  ed.  by  Stullybrass,pp.  446, 1410. 
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Folîc-lore.^  He  conuects  tliem  witli  tlie  ancient  traditions 
of  a  former  race  of  cave  dwellers.  There  is  a  reference  to 
them  by  a  divine  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.  Thomas  Tymme  (d.  1620),  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
his  Siher  Watch  Bell,  says :  "What  else  can  these  fearfull 
fearful  flames,  horrible  smoke  burning  stones,  in  such 
hideous  manner  blown  up,  and  the  terrible  roaring-  within 
that  mountain  jä]tna  import  but  a  certain  subterraneal 
part  of  Hell?  As  also  it  may  be  in  lilre  manner  thought 
of  the  marine  rock  of  Barry,  in  Glamorganshire,  in  Wales  : 
by  a  certain  cleft  or  rift  whereof  (if  a  man  lay  his  ear 
thereon)  is  heard  the  worke  as  it  were  of  a  smith's  forg^e : 
one  while  the  blowing  of  bellows :  another  while  the 
sound  of  hammers,  beating  on  a  stithy  or  anvil :  the 
noise  of  knives  made  sharp  on  a  whetstone :  and  the 
crackling  of  fìre  in  a  furnace,  and  such  like :  very  strange 
and  admirable  to  hear." 

The  belief  in  the  canwyll  gorff  and  in  the  drychiolaeth 
lingered  long  aud  is  perhaps  not  yet  extinct.  Lewis  gi^es 
very  empliatic  testimony  as  to  the  universality  of  the  belief 
in  this  form  of  death  portent.  That  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  poorer  classes  is  evident  from  the  account  he  gives  of 
his  wâfe's  fears.  John  Davis  is  another  interesting  witness, 
aud  gi^es  some  very  circumstantial  accounts,  includiug 
one  in  which  he  played  a  prominent  part.  Davis  has  a 
remarkable  account  of  a  fìery  meteor,  which,  falling  upon 
the  ground  was  supposed  to  prophesy  the  death  of  the 
owner  of  the  land.  Of  this  particular  omen  Ido  notknow 
any  other  notice. 

The  account  of  the  apparitiou  and  disturbances  at  the 
house  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Henry  Bowen,  of  "Lauellin  in 
Gowersland"  is  a  remarkable  document.  His  name 
appears  in  the  Caleudar  of   State  Papers  as  taking  part 

1  P.  112. 
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iu  the  inilitarj  cirrangements  of  the  Coninionwealth 
authorities  in  Ireland  in  1651,  but  of  his  personal  history 
these  letters  are  the  only  data.  It  is  an  ironical  circum- 
stance  that  the  house  of  an  ag-nostic  should  become  the 
scene  of  g'hostly  disturbances.  There  are  many  narratives 
of  similar  noises  elsewhere,  but  the  most  remarlcable 
incident  is  that  of  the  apparition.  Colonel  Bowen  was 
then  alive  in  Ireland,  but  something  or  someone  resemblin^ 
him  was  seen  and  heard  by  his  wife.  Yet  the  resemWance 
was  not  so  complete  as  to  satisfy  her  of  his  identity.  The 
narrative  is  not  so  lucid  as  might  be  desired,  but  it  leaves 
the  impression  that  the  eidolon  of  Bowen  was  seen  by 
several  persons.  With  all  its  details  the  narrative  is  oddly 
inconclusive,  and  did  not  even  eíîect  the  convincement  of 
the  doubting  Cromwellian  soldier. 

Tlie  modern  inquirer  cannot  help  regretting  that 
Hichard  Baxter  and  his  colleagues  had  no  foreo-limmerings 
of  the  science  of  folk-lore.  What  a  rich  harvest  they 
could  have  had  in  the  seventeenth  century;  whilst  in  the 
twentieth,  scattered  ears  of  corn,  to  be  picked  up  with 
painful  industry,  are  all  that  the  modest  ardent  gleaner 
can  hope  to  gatlier. 


k2 


(üoÜB  on  ceríatn  (poìŵ^^tan  {poäB. 

By  ALFRED   NEOBARD  PALMER,  Wrexham. 


A  PEw  desultory  notes  relating  to  various  Welsli  poets 
of  Powys,  and  of  the  commote  of  Oswestry  once  included 
therein,  may  be  worth  string-ing  together,  however  loose 
may  be  the  tie  that  binds  them. 

Madoc  Benfras  [of  Sontley],  or  rather,  "Mad.  Penwras", 

is    mentioned    under    that   name   in  the   accounts  of   the 

bailiwick  or  commote  of  Wrexham,  as  a  complainant  with 

others,  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  feast  of  the  Nativity 

of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  14  Edward  III,  1340.     And  on 

the  court,   held   on   the    same   day,  he   and   his   brother 

Ednyfed,  sons  of  Griffith  ap  lorwerth,  are  also  named,  as 

they   are   again    on   two    subsequent    court   days   in    the 

same    year.      On   Monday   in    the   feast  of   Michaehnas, 

13    Edward    III    [1339],  Gwenhwyfar    [their  mother,  or 

stepmother],    relict   of    Griffith    ap    lorwerth    ap    Einion, 

entered  into  a  recognizance.     Madoc  Benfras  is  reported 

to  have  been  buried  at  Llanuwchllyn,  but  it  is  interesting 

to  find  him  pleading  at  the  local  court  ["the  great  turn"] 

of  the  commote  within  which  he  lived  and  to  get  him 

exactly  dated.     He  is  said  to  have  had  another  brother, 

Llewelyn    ap    Griffith,    also    a    bard,    conunonly    called 

"Llewelyn  Llogell",  parson  of  Marchwiel,  who  is  never 

mentioned  in  these  accounts,  but  the  David  ap  Llogell, 

named  in  1339,  was  probably  Llewelyn's  son. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  another  famous  Powysiun 
poet,  David  ap  Edmund,  one  of  the  family  the  main  stock 
whereof  adopted  the  surname  of  "  Hanmer".     According 
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tü  "Llyyyr  mawr  Grifíith  Hiraethoc",  he  was  son  of  David 
Fyehan  ap  Davicl  Foel  ap  Philip,  which  Philip  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  John  de  Upton  of  Macclesfield'  [and  father  of 
Sir  David  Hannier,  justice  of  the  King's  Bench].  And 
the  genealogy,  above  indicated,  squares  with  that  which  is 
traditional  in  the  Hanmer  family.  David  ap  Edmund  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  in  1490  at  Hanmer,  where  also 
he  was  born,  and  to  have  lived  on  one  of  the  banks  of  the 
hike  there.  His  son,  Edward  ap  David  ap  Edniund,  sets 
his  name  to  a  deed  in  1514  (Lord  Hanmer's  History  of  the 
Parish  and  Family  of  Hanmer) . 

A  few  remarks  concerning  Huw  Morus  (Eos  Ceiriog) 
of  Pont  y  meibion,  in  the  township  of  Rhiwlas  (parish  of 
Llansilin),  may  here  be  given.  Although  the  date  of  his 
burial,  31  August  1709,  is  duly  recorded  in  the  Lhmsilin 
parish  registers,  those  registers  begin  too  late  to  contain 
any  notice  of  his  baptism.  Gwallter  Mechain  says  he  was 
eighty-seven  years  ohl  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  which 
case  he  wouhl  be  born  iu  1622.  But  who  his  father  was 
has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is  very  lihely,  but  not 
certain,  that  his  parents  were  the  "Moris  ap  Llein 
[Llewelyn]  of  Llanselin  and  Joneth  vergh  David",  who 
were  married  at  Oswestry  on  19  Nov.  1598.  We  may  be 
fairly  sure,  in  any  case,  that   liis  father   was  Morus  ap 

.      There    was    a    Morus    ap    John    ap    David    ap 

Edward  of  Tregeiriog,  who  entered  into  an  obligation, 
with  another  person,  on  the  17  Feb.  1611/2  (9  Jac.  I)  in  the 
sum  of  £100,  but  1  know  nothing  more  about  him,  and 
his  name  is  only  mentioned  as  afíiording  a  possible  clue. 
Tregeiriog  is  a  township  of  Lhmgadwahidr  parish,  not  far 
distant  from  Rhiwlas.  The  names  of  Morus  ap  Llewelyn 
and  of  Morus  ap  John  ap  David  may  supply  hints  as  to 

^  See  Report  on  Peniart/i    MSS.,   by   Dr.    J.    Gweiiügfryn    Evanf!, 
p.  835. 
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the  matter  in  hand,  the  parenta^e  of  Hugh  Morris,  but 
nothing  has  at  present  heen  discovered  relating  to  the 
children  of  the  two  persons  named,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  poet's  father  may  have  been  another  Morus. 

The  epitaph  on  both  the  present  and  older  memorial 
stone  of  Hugh  Morris,  in  Llansilin  churchyard — "Yn 
nhelyn  Huw,  Duw  a  roes  dant" — has  always  seemed  to  be 
peculiarly  beautiful.  His  stone  "cadair,"  now  in  the 
garden  of  Erw  garreg,  close  to  Pont  y  meibion,  has  been 
retnoved  thither  from  its  fìrst  site,  a  spot  near  at  hand. 

The  printing  by  the  Shropshire  Parish  Register  Society 
of  the  registers  of  Oswestry  enable  us  to  fìx  the  dates  of 
some  poets  who  lived  in  tlie  parish  just  named,  and  to  give 
certain  details  respecting  them,  for  which  we  look  vainly  in 
the  ordinary  biographies. 

It  may  be  well,  fìrst  of  all,  to  copy  the  entries  as  they 
occur  in  the  Oswestry  register  entries,  bringing  them 
together  in  their  proper  order,  and  then  to  make  such 
observations  upon  them  as  may  seem  fìt. 

And  we  wiU  take,  to  begin  with,  William  Lleyn : — 

Will'm  Llyn  Bardus  obijt  eod.  die  [30°  Aug  1580]. 
Jane  vz  WiH'm  Llyn  obijt  eod.  die  [4"  Maii,  1585]. 

Now,  William  Lleyn,  under  the  name  of  William  Owen, 
is  said  to  have  become  vicar  of  Oswestry  in  1583,  and  to 
have  died  and  been  buried  there  in  1587.  But  the  parish 
registers  aíîord  no  trace  of  his  having  been  vicar  of  that 
parish,'  although  he  may  have  been  curate  there  under  the 
vicariate   of   Chancellor    (prelad)   John    Price,    who    died 

1  Since  this  paper  was  sent  to  the  Editor,  the  mistake  of  ideuti- 
fying  William  Lleyn  with  William  Owen,  Vicar  of  Oswestry  (quite  a 
distinct  person),  has  been  noted  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Morrice  in  his  pre- 
face  to  his  edition  of  the  Barddoniaeth  William  Llyn,  and  by  Mr.  W. 
Prichard  WiUiams  in  his  preface  to  Morris  Ryôyn's  Deffyniad  Ffydd 
Eglwys  Lloeyr. 
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15  March  1582/8,  and  was  buried  at  Oswestrj  011  tlie  20th 
of  the  same  inonth,  whose  ancestrj  is  attested  bj  his  fuU 
name  "J  prjs  [ap  Rhjs]  ap  J.  ap  To.  ap  R."  (see  Gwen- 
ogfrjn  Evans'  Gatalogue  of  Peniarth  MSS.,  vol.  i,  pt.  II, 
p.  884). 

Next,  the  following  entries  concerning  E,hjs  Cain  maj 
be  quoted : — 

Ann  vz  Rees  Kain  cristned  the  same  daye  [22  May  1579]. 

Roger  ap  Rees  Kain  cristned  the  same  daye  —  Nov. 
1589]. 

Elzabeth  vz  Rees  Kain  bapt.  the  same  daye  [4  June 
1592]. 

Gwen  the  wiíìe  of  Rees  Kayne  buried  eodem  die 
[19  Apr.  1603]. 

John  Robert  Glover  and  Anne  verch  Rees  Kaine  maried 
the  21st  daie  [July  1606]. 

Reece  Kain  poet  buried  the  lOth  daye  [May  1614]. 

Elizabeth  daughter  of  Rice  Kaine  buried  the  26th  daie 
[Dec.  1615]. 

Elizabeth  the  base  doughter  of  Edd  ap  Jou  Taylor  by 
the  body  of  Katheringe  vz  David  late  wyfe  of  Rees  Kain, 
bapt.  the  15th  daye  [Apl.  1616]. 

Thus  we  see  that  Gwen,  the  tirst  wife  of  Rihjs  Cain, 
was  apparentlj  the  mother  of  all  his  children,  and  that  his 
second  wife,  Katherine  verch  David,  probablj  a  joung  and 
fiightj  creature,  added  no  lustre  to  the  poet's  renown. 

Sion  Cain,  the  poet,  son  of  Rhŷs  Cain,  is  believed  to 
have  been  buried  at  Oswestrj,  but  the  registers  of  that 
parish,  which  are  not  perfect,  do  not  mention  him.  It 
is  probable  that  thej  do  not  begin  earlj  enough  to  record 
his  baptism.     Sion  Cain  was  living  in  1648. 

Here  foUow  the  entries  in  Oswestrj  registers  touching 
leuan  Llafar: — 

Lewes  the  supposed  child  of  leu'n  Llafar  by  the  body  of 
Anne  verzh  Juhu  ap  David  als.  Witch,  buried  the  20th  daie 
[Sept.  1597]. 

leuan  Llavar  sepultus  fuit  IS'^  die  [Septembris  1622]. 
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John  ap  Evan  Llavar  weau''  sepnlt.  eodeni  die  [31  Julii 
16i>3]. 

Edward  ap  leuan  Llavar  buried  the  5th  day  [Dec.  1628]. 

Morfydd  ye  wife  of  Evan  Llavar  buried  ye  23rd  day 
[Jan^  1631/2]. 

Ellen  vz  Evan  Llafer  buried  the  4th  day  [Oct.  1662]. 

leuan  or  Jeuan  and  Evan  are,  of  course,  the  same,  and 
the  derivation  of  his  additional  name  from  "Llafar" 
{sjjeech,  voice)  is  obvious  and  probable,  but  the  poet  may 
have  taken  that  name  from  Lhifar,  a  township  in  Llan- 
santíîraid  Dyíîryn  Oeiriog  parish,  where,  perhajjs,  he  was 
born. 

The  entries  next  to  be  given  relate  to  a  certain  Tudor 
Aled,  and  can  hardly  refer  to  the  well-known  poet,  but 
may  be  quoted  for  what  they  are  worth  : — 

Robert  ap  Tudor  Allet  &  Elnor  vz  Tudor  Alet  cristned 
the  same  daye  [3  Feb.  156f]. 

Elizabeth  vz  Gruff  vx  Tydder  Allet  obijt  eod.  die 
[6  Decenibris,  1581]. 

Tudor  ap  Robert  Allet  &  Gwen  vz  Roger  ma.  vndeci'a 
die  [Feb.  158|]. 

Gwen  vz  Tudor  Alett  bap.  eodem  die  [Septr.  1587]. 

Elzabet  vz  Tudor  Alet  bapt.  the  llth  day  [Dec.  1591]. 

The  great  Tudur  Aled  is  said  to  have  died  in  or  about 
1580,  and  to  have  been  nephew  to  David  ap  Edmund, 
pencerdd,  of  Hanmer. 

Wrexham  itself  seems  not  to  have  been  a  place  pi'olific' 
of  Welsh  poets  (and  I  exclude  persons  now  or  recently 
living),  although  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi  commended  it  "  f or  a 
man  of  my  language"  {am  lur  o^m  iaith),  contrasting  it  in 
this  respect  with  Holt,  where  English  was  almost  ex- 
clusively  spoken.  StiU,  there  was  a  John  Roberts  of 
Wrexham,  a   poet  who  wrote  in  Welsh,  concerning  whom 

^  Nevertheless,  a  certain  Ilwfa  Brydydd  (Hwfa,  the  poet)  was 
liviii<í  iii  tliat  part  of  Wrexham,  afterwards  called  "Wrexham  Regis", 
iii  the  year  1391. 
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iiothing  is  known  except  tliat  one  of  liis  poeuis  is  dated 
1726.  And  within  iìie  parish  of  Wrexham,  outside  the 
town,  a  few  persons  who  were  more  than  mere  dabblers  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  Welsh  nieasures,  may  be  named,  for 
example,  Owen  Brereton,  esq.,  of  Burras  Hall,  who  died  in 
1595,  John  Puleston,  esq.,  of  Llwyn  y  cnottié,  Howel  ap 
Sir  Mathew  (of  whom  presently),  and  "  John  Roberts  of 
Bersham,  Welsh  poet",  who  "was  buried  in  woolen  the 
6th  day  of  June  1679"  at  Wrexham.  There  were  three 
John  Pulestons,  of  Llwyn  y  cnottié,  the  second  and  third 
of  whom  were  buried  at  Wrexham  on  25th  Jan.  162§, 
and  14  March  167^,  respectively. 

A  separate  parag-raph  may  be  devoted  to  Howel  ap  Sir 
Mathew,  pencerdd,  who  almost  certainly  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Croesfoel,  in  the  hamlet  of  Hafod  y  bwch,  town- 
ship  of  Esclusham  Below,  and  parish  of  Wrexham.  "Sir 
Mathew",  whose  honorific  prefix  proclaims  him  to  have 
been  a  clergyman,  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  Mathew, 
younger  son  of  David  ap  Griffith  ap  David  ap  Bady,  of 
Croesfoel.  His  elder  brother,  Pobert  ap  David,  was  living 
on  10  July  1527.  On  30  August,  9  Eliz.  [1567]  "John 
Wynne  ap  S'^Mathewe"  surrendered  a  copyhold  estate  in 
Dinhinlle  (Ruabon  parish)  to  the  use  of  William  ap  John 
Wynne,  his  son,  who  surrendered  it  again,  15  March, 
16  Eliz.  [1573J,  to  the  use  of  Edward  Jones,  his  brother. 
He  appears  to  have  been  living  and  in  the  possession  of  a 
free  estate  in  Erbistock  so  late  as  1620.  The  will  of 
*' Angharet  vz  Sir  Mathewe"  was  dated  .  .  .  Dec.  1578,  and 
proved  7  June  1582.  Therein  she  describes  herself  as 
^'wydowe"  and  "late  wief  to  Richard  Tegyne,  Esq.,  de- 
cessed".  But  she  must  have  been  married  before,  for  she 
speaks  of  her  sons,  Edward  Bers,  John  Bers,  and  Richard 
Bers,  of  her  son  [in  law]  Owen  ap  Hugh  [of  Rhosllan- 
erchrugog] .     Now  John  Bers,  at  any  rate,  and  Elizabetli, 
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wife  of  Owen  ap  Hugh,  were  children  of  John  ap  WiUiani 
ap  Howel,  bj  his  wife,  Anefharad,  daughter  of  Mathew  ap 
David.  We  conciude  that  the  testatrix  married,  fìrstly, 
John  ap  WiUiam,  of  Bersham,  by  whom  she  had  the 
children  mentioned  in  her  will,  and,  secondly,  Richard 
Tegyn,  serjeant-at-arms,  of  Esclusham  Above  and  Morton 
Wallicorum  [in  the  parishes  of  Wrexham  and  Ruabon]. 
Tn  the  will  of  the  said  Eichard  Tegyn,  dated  13  Dec.  1571, 
and  proved  22  Jan.  1576/7,  his  wife  is  mentioned  but  her 
name  is  not  given.  These  particulars  may  serve  to  elucidate 
the  family  histoi'y  of  Howel  ap  Sir  Mathew,  and  also 
approximately  to  fix  his  date,  which  can  be  determined 
more  exactly  by  the  fact  tliat  he  wrote  in  1557  the  first 
part  of  a  descriptive  treatise  concerning  coat  armour 
{Llanstephan  MSS.,  Dr.  J.  Gwenogfryn  Evans'  Catalogue, 
p.  515). 

Mathew  Bromfiehl  (living  in  1552),  judging  by  his 
designation,  and  by  the  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  his 
poems,  must  have  belonged  to  the  district  called  in  English 
"Bromfield",  and  in  Welsh  "Maelor  Grymraeg".  By  the 
same  token,  Edward  Maelor  (living  in  1590)  may  justly  be 
taken  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  either  of  Maelor  Grymraeg 
or  of  the  adjoining  commote  of  Maelor  Saesneg,  but  the 
respective  fathers'  names  of  these  two  poets  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  Nor  has  another  poet — David  Edward, 
of  Erbistock — been  hitherto  afíìliated  or  exactly  dated. 

The  following  remarks  concerning  Howel  Bangor,  the 
poet,  may,  however,  possibly  be  of  interest.  In  the 
accounts  of  Sir  Charles  Brandon,  i-eceiver  of  Bromfield 
and  Yale,  from  Michaelmas  1518  to  Michaelmas  1519,  a 
certain  Howel  Bangor  is  mentioned  as  bailifP  of  the  manor 
of  Fabrorum.'     Also,  in  1562,  "  John  ap  hoell  Bangor"  is 

1  The  niicleus  of  this  inanor  was  the  township  of  Morton  Angli- 
corum  in  the  parish  of  Ruabon. 
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described  as  holding  a  "gayell"  [gafael]  of  land  in  the 
same  manor,  while  the  name  of  William  ap  leuan  ap  John 
ap  Howel  Bangor  occurs  on  23rd  April,  13  Elizabeth 
[1571]. 

In  the  hst  of  bards  buried  at  Ruabon,  printed  on 
pages  401-403  of  vol.  i,  Powys  Fadog,  the  after-mentioned 
are  fouud  : — leuan  Tiler,  Sion  Trefor,  William  Alaw,  and 
Tomas  Gwynedd.  But  although  I  have  glanced,  some- 
what  hastily  it  must  be  allowed,  through  the  Ruabon 
registers,  the  names  of  none  of  the  men  so  designated 
have  been  noticed.  John  Trevor,  the  bard,  was  probably 
neither  John  Trevor  of  Trevalyn,  nor  John  Trevor  of 
Trevor,  but  John  Trevor  of  Upper  Esclus  Hall  (j)arish  of 
Wrexham),  son  of  Hugli  ap  David  Trevor,  so  named 
because  it  was  at  Trevor  that  he  was  nursed.  I  liave  seen 
the  post-nuptial  settlement  of  John  Trevor,  alias  John  ap 
Hugh,  made  21  Sept.  1582,  after  the  birth  of  his  son 
Robert ;  his  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Turbridge, 
esq.,  and  he  was  still  living  on  20  Sept.  1608. 
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THE  TAYLORS  CUSSIOH",  by  George  Owen,  Lord  of 
Eemeys  (circa  1552-1613).  Being  a  faesimile  reproduc- 
tion  by  photo-lithography  from  the  original  MS.  in  two 
volumes.  Issued,  with  a  short  Biography  of  the  Author, 
by  Emily  M.  Pritchard  (Olwen  Powys),  author  of  "Car- 
digan  Priory  in  tbe  Olden  Days".  London:  Blades, 
East,  and  Blades,  Publishers,  23,  Abchujch  Lane,  E.C. 
1906. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  ST.  DOGMAEL'S  ABBEY,  together 
with  her  Cells,  PiU,  Caldey,  and  Glascarreg,  and  the 
Mother  Abbey  of  Tiron,  by  Emily  M.  Pritchard. 
London :   Blades,  East,  and  Blades.    1907. 


Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  indefatigable  authoress  of  Gardigan 
Priorif  in  tlie  Olden  Days,  has  recentlj  enriched  Welsh 
literature  by  the  publication  of  two  books  which  wiU  be 
read  with  interest  by  all  students  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Wales. 

The  first  is  a  reproduction  by  photo-lithography  of  the 
Taylor''s  Cussion,  the  common-place  book  of  George  Owen, 
the  Elizabethan  historian,  the  original  of  which  is  now  in 
the  Cardifî  Free  Library.  To  this  Mrs.  Pritchard  has 
prefaced  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  author,  and 
of  the  Barony  of  Kemes,  of  which  he  was  Lord. 

The  mere  list  of  the  contents  shows  the  wonderful 
yersatility  of  tlie  author's  mind.  The  papers  themselves 
are  of  unequal  value,  but  we  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Pritchard 
for  giving  us  the  exact  words  of  the  original.  Besides  the 
papers  relating  to  his  own  county,  tlie  niore  important  of 
which  have  been  published  in  Owen\'i  Pemhrokeshire,  there 
are  lists  of  the  ancient  and  modern  divisions  of  Wales,  the 
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fairs  and  iiiarkets  therein,  and  tlie  slieriffs  and  the  castles 

thereof,  with  the  churches  and  surveys  of  several  places. 

There    are    many  papers   relatin^   to   the  Couiicil   of   the 

Marches,  and  to  the  See  of    St.  David's,  while  for   the 

general  reader  there  are  papers  upon  agricultural  custoins, 

land    measures,   labourers,   farming   notes    and    accounts, 

muster    books,    holidays    and    working    days,    ordnance, 

druggist  weig'lits,  divinity,  money,  troy  weight,  moons  and 

tides,  knights  made  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  papers  upon 

subjects    connected   with    En^land,    France,  Ireland,    the 

Papacy  and  the  Emperor. 

The  other  work  is  a  History  of  St.  Dogmaers  Ahhey  in 

Pemhrol-eshire,    with    an     account    of     its    founders,    its 

possessions,  and  its  fortunes   after  the  Dissolution.     We 

have  also  the  story  of  the  mother  Abbey  of  Tiron,  and  of 

the  daughter  houses  of  PiU  and  Cahley  in  Pembrokeshire, 

and  of   Glascarreg  in   County   Wexford.     Mrs.  Pritchard 

has  collected  a  mass  of  information  upon  her  subjects ;  we 

have  copious  extracts,  some  of  them  of  much  interest,  from 

various  English  rolls,  from  the  Cartulary  of  Tiron,  from 

royal  and    other  charters,  and  from  the  Papal  registers. 

The  book  has  been  worthily  issued  by  the  publishers,  and 

is  furnished  with  an  excellent  index. 

Henry  Owen. 


THE  BLACK  BOOK  OF  CARMARTHEN.  Reproduced  and 
Edited  by  J.  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  Hon.  M.A.,  and  Hon. 
D.Litt.  Oxon.  Pwllheli:  Issued  to  Subseribers  only. 
MDCCCCYL 


Db.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  has  placed  all  students  of  Early 
Welsh  Literature  under  a  lasting"  obligation  by  this  most 
admirable  reproduction  (the  work  of  his  own  private 
press)   of    the  Blacìc  Book  of  Carmarthen.     Ten    years   or 
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more  ago  it  was  preceded  by  a  Collotype  Facsimile  wliicli 
is  to  day  amoiigst  the  envied  possessions  of  a  few  book- 
lovers.  The  present  text  has  been  reproduced  diploma- 
tically  page  for  page,  line  for  line,  character  for  character, 
space  for  space,  with  the  exactitude  and  loving  care  which 
have  made  Dr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  facile  priìiceps  amongst 
all  the  palseographers.  In  the  result,  the  book  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  what  the  Editor  claims  it  to  be, 
"a  facsimile  in  characters  which  all  can  read".  To  the 
text  are  added  an  Introduction  dealing  with  the  contents 
according  to  the  four  main  divisions  of  the  subject  matter, 
Mythology,  Theology,  History,  and  Literature ;  an  impor- 
tant  grammarial  contribution  in  the  form  of  a  Welsh 
paradigm  of  the  verb  to  he  and  its  compounds;  and  a 
valuable  Index  to  the  names  of  men  and  places  mentioned 
in  the  text.  Notwithstanding  the  manifold  difficulties  of 
the  Blach  Booh,  Dr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  affirms  that  an 
acquaintance  extending  over  twenty  years  has  taught  him 
to  love  it  for  its  inspiration,  its  tender  utterances,  its 
many  melodies,  and  he  is  ready  to  sing  a  holy  lay, 

I  dduw  gwyn  gìvengerdd  a  ganav. — 
^'for  this  rich  legacy  of  noble  poetry  reaching  far  back 
into  the  ages  when  as  yet  England's  muse  was  uncradled." 
At  the  close  of  his  Apologia,  the  Editor  points  out  that 
Carmarthenshire  gave  birth  to  the  Black  Booh  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  that  one  of  her  sons  (Sir  John 
Williams),  in  the  twentieth,  lias  presented  it  to  thenation, 
for  the  BlacJc  Booh  of  Garmarthen  is  now  one  of  the  most 
cherished  treasures  of  the  Welsli  National  Library.  Very 
appropriately  he  dedicates  it  to  the  Eirst  President  of  that 
Institution,  "the  íirst  in  personal  effort  for  its  establish- 
ment,  the  first  in  personal  sacrifice  for  its  good,  and 
the  first  in  the  importance  of  his  contributions  to  its 
treasures".  E.  Yincent  Evans. 
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STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  HISTOBICAL  DOCUMENTS.  By 
Hubert  Hall,  P.S.A.,  of  H.M.  Public  Record  Offiee; 
Ileader  in  Palseography  in  the  University  of  London. 
Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press.    1908. 

A  PORMULA  BOOK  OP  ETÍGLISH  HISTORICAL  DOCU- 
MENTS.  Part  I.  Diplomatic  Documents,  selected  and 
transcribed  by  a  Seminar  of  the  London  School  of  Econo- 
mics.  Edited  by  Hubert  Hall,  P.SA.  Cambridge :  at  the 
University  Press.    1908. 


The  Stuclent  of  the  Historical  Records  relating  to  Wales 
will  fìnd  extremely  useful  and  suggestive  information  in 
Mr.  Hubert  Hall's  far-reaching  tStudies  in  English  Historical 
Bocummts,  recently  published  at  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity  Press.  These  studies  deal  comprehensively  with  the 
inany  aspects  of  the  National  Archives  whicli  concern  the 
historian.  The  author,  with  the  modesty  of  a  great 
authority  on  the  subject,  disclaims  in  the  preface  any 
attempt  at  completeness,  and  ascribes  the  publication  of 
his  "desultory  studies"  to  a  laudable  ambition  on  the 
part  of  certain  students  to  produce  a  much  needed  Formula 
Bool-  of  Official  Documents,  and  the  desirability  of  setting- 
out  the  authority  for  the  arrangement  and  conclusions  of 
that  particular  work.  Nevertlieless,  the  student  of  history 
will  find  in  Mr.  Hubert  Hall's  well-inspired  pages  the 
exact  information  which  he  requires  as  to  the  sources  of 
Official  Historical  Documents,  the  histor}^,  classification, 
and  the  analysis  of  Archives,  and  the  Biblioo'raphy, 
Diplomatics,  and  Palseography  of  our  early  records.  In 
his  Introduction  to  the  Formula  BooTì,  Mr.  Hall  points 
out  that  its  chief  claim  upon  the  attention  of  Historical 
Students  and  Record  Workers  will  be  found  in  its  com- 
preliensive  desigii,  and  in  tlie  further  attempt  that  it 
iiiakes  for  the  first  time  to  present  the  several  types  of 
official  instruments  in  a  connected  series.     In  addition  to  a 
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serious  diplomatic  description  of  the  several  documents, 
their  provenance  has  also  been  broadly  indicated,  together 
with  their  bibliographical  relations.  Thus  the  student 
can,  in  most  cases,  ascertain  at  a  glance  the  position  of  an 
original  instrunient  in  respect  of  enrolment  or  entiy, 
together  with  its  published  form,  as  eomplete  text,  abstract, 
or  mere  description.  E.  Vincent  Eyans. 


THE  STATUTES  OF  WALES.  Colleoted,  edited  and 
arranged  by  Ivor  Bowen,  Barrister-at-Law.  London: 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.    1908. 


Mr.  Ivor  Bowen  has  rendered  a  distinct  service  by 
collecting  in  one  volume  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
parts  thereof  which  refer  to  Wales,  and  thus  placing  them 
for  the  fìrst  time  within  the  reach  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  constitutional  development  and  history 
of  the  Welsh  nation.  The  record  commences  with  the 
three  Clauses  of  Magna  Charta  (a.d.  1215)  which  related 
to  Wales  and  its  people,  and  ends  with  the  Act  of  1902, 
which  madfì  further  provision  with  respect  to  Education  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  University  of  Wales  Act  of 
the  same  year.  In  an  Introduction,  extending  over  a 
hundred  pages,  Mr.  Bowen  summarises  the  provisions  and 
objects  of  the  various  statutes,  and  assists  the  general 
readers  to  an  understanding  of  the  scope  of  legislation  as 
it  affected  the  Principality.  The  work  does  not  pi'ofess  to 
be  in  any  sense  a  complete  investigation  of  the  historical 
circumstances  connected  with  the  various  legislative 
enactments,  but  it  admirably  serves  its  purpose  as  a  guide 
to  the  principal  statutes  relating  to  the  Dominion, 
Principality,  and  Country  of  Wales. 

E.  VlNCENT    EVANS. 
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